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THE  BLACKPOOL  RESOLUTIONS. 

[  The  following  are  the  Resolutions  as  finally  approved.  The 
form  in  which  they  were  moved  and  seconded^  with  the  names 
of  the  Speakers  and  the  discussions  upon  them,  will  be  found 
in  the  following  pages.] 

RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  THE  COUNCIL:— 
I —Election  of  President  and  Treasurer. 

That  the  Eight  Hon.  J.  M.  Robertsion  (Chiairmaii  of  the  Liberal 
Publioation  Department)  be  re-elected  President,  and  that  Sir  Robert 
Hudson,  G.B.E.,  be  elected  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year." 

2. — Retirement  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

"  That  this  Council  accepts  with  profound  regret  the  resignation  by 
Mr.  Frank  Wright  of  the  office  of  Treasurer,  deplores  that  his  continued 
ill-health  has  made  this  step  necessary,  and  conveys  to  him  its  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  for  his  long  and  inestimable  services  to  the  Federation 
and  the  Liberal  Cause." 

"  The  Council,  with  equal  regret,  accepts  the  resignation  by 
Sir  Robert  Hudson  of  the  office  of  Secretary,  expresses  to  him  its  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  for  his  incomparable  services,  and  rejoices  that  the 
Federation  will  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  counsels  in  the  post 
of  Treasurer.'^ 

3.— Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts. 

"  That  the  Annual  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  be  received  and 
adopted." 

4.— Dissolution  of  the  Coalition. 

That  this  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  demands  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  a  Parliament  w'hich  was  elected  on  the  discredited 
system  of  the  coupon  and  is  sustained  by  Tmnatural  coalition.  The 
Council  can  admit  no  justification  for  the  pretence  that  coalition  has  been 
necessary  to  the  national  well-being  since  the  War,  and  calls  for  a  return 
to  the  historic  British  practice  of  government  by  a  Ministry  of  consistent 
principles." 

5.— Ireland. 

That  this  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  profoundly 
deplores  the  state  of  strife  which  still  continues  between  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Irish  people. 

I  t  recognises  that  these  conditions  are  largely  due  to  the  long  post- 
ponement of  Home  Rule  and  to  the  evil  policy  of  reprisals  condoned  by 
the  British  Government,  but  the  Council  earnestly  appeals  to  all  Irish- 
men to  let  byegones  be  byegoneis  and  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  Irish  Self- 
Grovemment,  for  which  the  Liberal  Party  hais  contended  for  more  than  a 
generation,  by  arriving  speedily  at  a  national  settlement  so  as  to  secure 
the  full  benefit  of  the  freedom  that  has  at  last  been  won." 
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6.— Trade,  Employrriiejtit,,  aijd  Economy.       _  ^ 

"  Th;a.t  thi&  Council  of  the  Nation.9»i  Libei'al  F'ederatioH  depio^i*^^  t^e 
almost  unabated  continuation  of  bad  tiradse^-une'miployin^iltj'jQindfJhii^ 
tion,  and  reaffirms  its  view  tliat  these  'evils  are'targeiy  attrib«ttt*dble:to  tke 
Government's  failure  to  promote  a  steftlied  state  M  peace  in  Europe 'sinoe 
the  termination  of  the  war,  and  to  that  lamentable  waste  of  national 
resources  both  at  home  and  abroad 'which  has  been  condemned  by  all 
classes  of  citizens  and  even  by  the  Coniinittee  on  Na,tional  E:j^pendituie 
which  the  Government  itself  appointed  1 6  inquire  into,  the  subject. 

"The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  relief  ot  taxation  restorja- 
tioii  of  trade  and  employment  can  be  brought  about  only  by  a  reduction 
of  military  expenditure*  to  the  minimum ; amount  necessary,^ for  national 
safety,  and  a  resolute  determination  that  in  every  branch  of  public  service 
the  nation  shall  live  within  its  means-;'  by  a  considered  and  far-reachii^g 
scheme  for  the  diminution  of  the  War  Debt ;  by  e.  substantial  modification 
and  permanent  -  settlement;  of  the  German  Indemnity,  with  ,  a  view;  to 
assist  in  stabilising  the  exchanges  and  liberating  the  markets  of 
European  countries  ;  and  by  the  removal  of  all  trade  barriers  in  our  own 
country,  especially  by  the  repeal  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries- and 
Dye-Stuffs  Imiportation  (Restriction)  Acts,  so  as  to  return  once  more,  to 
Free  Trade.  ; 

"The  Council  declares  further  that  a^^jirosperous  state  of  trade  and 
employment  requires  full  national  productivity,  and  that  this  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  early  adoption  of  industrial  reforms  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  active  co-operation  between  employers  and  empl6ybd 
based  on  a  recognition  of  real  community  of  interest."  . .  .  ' 

7.— Foreign  Policy.  J 

"  That  this  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  records  its 
conviction  tliat  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Great  Britain  has  been  conducted 
during  the  past  three  years  in  a  deplorable  manner  and  with  unfortunate 
results.  It  condemns  the  continued  supervision  and  manijDulation  of 
international  relations  by  the  Supreme  Council  and  by  sectional  Con- 
ferences, and  declares  that  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  should  be  one  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  all  countries  and  that  the  League  of  Nations 
should  be  fully  and  frankly  relied  upon  as  the  only  guarantee  .of  the 
lasting  peace  of  the  world.  That  the  Government  be  urged  to  itistruct 
its  representatives  on  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  to  vote  for  the 
admission  of  Germ>any  and  Russia  if  these  countries  ask  to  be  admitted 
and  give  the  requisite  guarantees.  . 

"  This  Council,  seeing  that  the  Government  appointed  a  Special 
Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  need  for  relief  and  the  efficiency  of 
administration  in  Russian  territory,  urges,  that  they  should  forthmth 
act  on  his  report." 

8. — Alteration  of  Rules. 

"  That  the  Amendments  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  alid 
set  out  below,  be  and  are  hereby  adopted  "  :—  ^     •  t 

EXISTING  RULES.  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS.^ 

As  amended  by  the  Council  at  Derby  ■  " 

on  March  22nd,  1918.  '  ' 

Rule  III.— Council.  ^  Rule  III.— Council. 

.  ■•.     .  .  '  .     .     .     .    ■.  •  At  le^st^  '  ^ 

twenty-one  days  before  the  Annual  Substitute  one  calendar  month  for 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Execvi-;  ;  - twenty-one  days.  . 
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tive  Oommitt^e  shall  send  to  each 
of  the  Federated  Associations  a  copy 
of  the  Annual  Report  and  the  terms 
of  the  Resolutions  which  will  be 
submitted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Federated  Associations  desiring 
to  propose  Amendments  to  any  of 
these  Resolutions  must  give  notice  of 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Federa- 
tion at  least  fourteen  days  before  the 
Annual  Meeting,  and  the  terms  of 
any  such  proposed  Amendments  are 
to  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
fiTederation  to  all  the  Federated 
Associations. 
(RtJLB  IV. — General  Committee. 

^    ,  Notice 

of  the  business  intended  to  be  brought 
iforward,  and  of  the  Resolutions  to 
ibe  submitted  shall  (except  in  cases 
of  special  emergency)  be  sent  to  each 
of  the  Federated  Associations  at 
least  twenty-one  days  before  any 
ifftee^ting  of  the  Grenerai  Committee. 
Notice,  by  any  Federated  Associa- 
tion, of  Amendments  or  further 
Resolutions  shall  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Federation  at  least 
five  days  prior  to  such  meeting. 


Substitute  twenty-one  days 
fourteen  days. 


for 


Rule  IV. — General  Committee. 


Substitute  ten  days  for  fiv^e  days. 

To  ado  to  the  paragraph  **  and  the 
terms  of  all  &uch  Resolutions  and 
Amendments  are  to  be  sent  by  the 
Secretarv  to  all  the  Federated  Asso- 
ciations.^' 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  THE  GENERAL 

COMMITTEE. 

l.-ELECTION  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEE. 
That  Mr.  Arthur  Brampton  (President  of  the  Birmingham  Liberal 
AftsocLation)  be  elected  Chairman  of  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year.*' 

2.— ELECTORATE  REFORM. 
"  That  this  General  Committeio  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
expresses  its  profound  conviction  that  as  a  matter  of  justice,  and  as  a 
-means  of  strengthening  the  authority  of  representative  institutions  in  the 
presence  of  grave  social  and  economic  problems,  it  is  a  matter  of  urgency 
to  provide  by  legislation  for  the  introd>UjCtion  of  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation <M-  the  Alternative  Vote  or  both  in  Parliamentary  and  Local 
Oovernment  elections." 

3.— VOTE  OF  THANKS. 
That  this  Council  and  General  Committpe  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  continued  Sessions  tender  their 
appreciative  thanks  to  his  Worsihip  the  Mayor  (Councillor  D.  Dickinson) 
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for  his  pi*esence  at  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  to  offer  the  welcome 
of  the  County  Borough  of  Blackpool  to  the  Federation.  , 

"  They  also  tender  their  warm  thanks  to  the  officers  and  memibers  of 
the  Bladkpool  Liberal  Association,  and,  in  particular,  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Orowther,  the  Honorary  Secretaiy,  for  undertaking  the  supervision  of 
the  local  arrangements,  also  to  the  Committee  of  the  Blackpool  liberal 
Club,  the  local  Reception  Committee,  and  to  the  many  others  who  by 
their  cordial  welcome  and  generous  hospitality  have  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Delegates  andi  to  the  significant  success  of 
the  first  visit  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  to  Blackpool." 

4.— ELECTION  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  taken  for  the  Election  of  the  Executives 
Committee  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  v^as  declared  as  follows,  the' 
names  being  given  in  the  order  iof  the  number  of  votes  received  : — 

Lady  Byles,  Sir  Arthur  Haworth,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Thornborough,. 
Mr.  John  Massie,  Mrs.  Alderton  and  Sir  John  Brunner  (equal). 
Sir  Harold  Elverston,  Mr.  Joseph  Bliss,  Sir  Francis  Layland- 
Barratt,  Bart.,  Mr.  John  Emsley,  The  Hon.  George  Peel,  Mrs. 
Kenyon,  Mr.  J.  W.  Black,  Mr.  C.  H.  Smithson,  Mr.  D.  M.  Milne, 
Mr.  Frederick  Ballard,  Mr.  T.  M.  Denne,  Mr.  A.  Ernest  Withy, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Milnes  Marsden,  Mr.  Samuel  Pattinson. 

RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY  PUBLIC  MEETING. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  great  public  meeting  in  the 
Palace  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  May  19th  (under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  and  the  Blackpool 
Liberal  Association).  The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Gladstone,  G.C.B.,  &c. 

Mr.  Asquith,  who  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome^  delivered 
an  important  speech,  fully  reported  in  these  pages,  and  the  following- 
resolution — moved  by  the  Rigbt  Hon.  J.  M.  Robertson  (President 
of  the  National  Liberal  Federation),  seconded  by  Lieut. -Col.  H.  M. 
Meyler,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  (Prospective  Liberal  Candidate  for  Black- 
pool), and  supported  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  M.P. 
— was  carried  with  cheers: — 

"  That  this  Meeting  tenders  its  warmest  thanks  to  the  Right  Hon. 
H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P.,  for  his  pTesence  and  speeoh,  and  as«;ures  him 
of  the  steadfast  devotion  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  the  principles  whicli  he 
has  expounded. 

"  This  Meeting  endorses  the  Resolutions  passed  b}'  the  Council  of 
the  National  Liberal  Federation  at  its  Meeting  in  Blackpool,  and  calls 
upon  all  Liberals  to  strive  to  bring  the  policy  of  these  Resolutions  into 
practice  by  substituting  for  the  pi^esent  Coalition  Government,  which 
holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  an  overwhelmingly  Conservative  House  of 
Commons,  a  Liberal  Ministry  backed  up  by  a  Liberal  Hou^e  of 
Commons." 

Mr.  Asquith  responded,  and  moved  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 


NATIONAL  LIBERAL  FEDERATION 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


THE  OFFICES  OF  PRESIDENT  AND 
CHAIRMAN    OF  COMMITTEE. 

^  The  Ccmmittee  announce,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  they  have 
permission  to  nominate  (at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council)  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  M.  Eobertson  for  re-election  as  President,  and  (at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee)  Mr.  Arthur 
Brampton  for  re-election  as  Chairman  of  Committee.  Both  gentle- 
men have  rendered,  in  those  offices  and  in  many  other  public 
capacities,  incalculable  service  to  the  Liberal  Party,  and  the  Federa- 
tion is  grateful  to  both  of  them  for  having  consented,  if  elected,  to 
serve  us  for  another  year. 

THE  TREASURERSHIP  AND 
^THE  SECRETARYSHIP. 

To  the  profound  regret  of  the  Committee  Mr.  Frank  Wright  has 
felt  compelled  to  retire  from  the  Treasurership  on  the  ground  of 
continued  grave  illness  and  consequent  inability  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Mr.  Wright  has  occupied  a  seat  on  the  Executive 
Committee  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  member.  Since  1909 
he  has  been  our  Treasurer,  and  has  given  himself  ungrudgingly  to 
the  work  of  this  Federation.  The  Committee  tender  to  him  their 
grateful  thanks  for  his  long  and  faithful  service.  They  desire  also 
to  convey  to  him  their  warm  sympathy  with  him  in  his  illness,  and 
their  affectionate  good  wishes  that  he  may  be  restored  to  such  a 
measure  of  health  as  will  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  autumn  of  a  life 
spent  unselfishly  in  the  service  of  others. 

The  Committee  has  had  to  face,  with  great  concern  and  regret, 
Sir  Robert  Hudson's  decision  that  the  time  has  come  for  him  to 
resign  the  Secretaryship.     He  was  elected  Assistant  Secretary  in 
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1886,  and  Secretary  in  1893.  If  we  consider  nothing  more  than  his 
length  of  service  he  has  earned  so  good  a  right  to  seek  relief  from 
the  labours  of  his  present  office  that  the  Committee  cannot  contest 
the  decision  he  has  taken.  He  has  long  since  become  part  and 
parcel  of  this  Federation,  and  the  debt  which  the  Liberal  Party  owes 
to  him  can  hardly  be  overstated. 

While  Party  propaganda  ceased  during  the  years  of  war,  Sir 
Robert's  organising  gifts  became  still  more  widely  known  to  a  vaj^t 
public  at  home  and  abroad  when  he  acted  as  the  financial  head  of 
the  British  Red  Cross  and  the  Order  of  St.  John. 

His  own  desire  to  be  associated  still  with  our  work  happily 
coincides  with  the  Committee's  keen  desire  to  keep  him  as  an  Officer 
of  the  Federation;  and  Mr.  Wright's  enforced  retirement  from  the 
Treasurership  opens  a  fitting  way  whereby  this  can  be  secured.  By 
a  unanimous  vote  the  Committee  have  invited  Sir  Robert,  and,  to 
their  great  satisfaction,  he  has  accepted  tlie  invitation,  to  be 
nominated  as  Treasurer,  and  thus,  at  the  Blackpool  Meeting,  we 
shall  congratulate  both  him  and  ourselves  that,  if  elected,  he  there 
enters  upon  his  thirty-seventh  year  as  an  Officer  of  this  Federation. 

The  existing  link  between  the  Offices  in  Parliament  Street  and 
those  in  Abingdon  Street  will  be  maintained,  as  we  believe  to  the 
advantage  of  both,  because  Sir  Robert  Hudson  will  continue  to  act 
as  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Liberal  Central  Association. 

Sir  Robert  Hudson's  retirement  from  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  vacates  another  office,  and  there  will 
be  no  surprise  when  the  Committee  announce  that  they  have 
appointed  Mr.  Barter  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Federation.  For 
twenty-seven  years  he  has  been  our  Assistant  Secretary,  and  in  that 
time  he  has  won  the  confidence  and  regard  of  everyone  who  has 
come  to  know  him.  The  Committee  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Barter's 
appointment  will  meet  with  the  warm  approval  of  the  affiliated 
Liberal  Associations,  the  Agents,  and  all  who  are  in  touch  with  the 
Headquarters'  Office. 

The  Committee  will  postpone  for  the  present  any  decision  as  to 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  fill  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETINGS,  1822. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Federation  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  in  November  last,  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  that  the 
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Annual  Meeting  of  our  Council  might  be  held  at  a  period  of  the 
year  when  weather  conditions  are  more  pleasant  and  more  conducive 
to  a  large  attendance  of  delegates  than  is  the  case  in  November, 
at  the  end  of  which  month  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  has 
for  some  years  been  held.  A  promise  was  given  that  the  suggestion 
should  receive  early  consideration.  The  Executive  Committee  has 
since  reviewed  not  only  the  question  of  the  place  and  date  of  the 
next  Annual  Meeting,  but  also  the  Rules  of  the  Federation  in  which 
certain  amendments  are  required  in  the  light  of  experience. 

The  Executive  Committee  decided  that,  having  regard  to  the 
Political  Situation  and  to  other  facts  which  had  been  laid  before 
it,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  for  the  election 
of  a  Chairman  of  Committee  and  an  Executive  Committee  (usually 
held  in  the  Spring)  and  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Federation  (usually  held  in  November)  should  this  year  be  held  on 
successive  days  in  the  same  week  in  May. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  guided  by  the  fact  that  by  holding 
the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  two  delegate  bodies  in  the  same  week, 
there  would  not  only  be  a  considerable  saving  in  money  to  the 
Federation,  but  the  advantage  to  the  Affiliated  Liberal  Asso- 
ciations would  be  even  greater.  The  three  delegates  appointed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  (or,  in  the  case  of  District 
Associations  and  Clubs,  the  one  delegate)  for  the  Spring  Meeting 
are  generally  among  those  appointed  later  in  the  year  for  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council.  To  those  delegates,  therefore,  it 
would  mean  one  journey  instead  of  two  during  the  year,  effecting 
.a  considerable  saving  both  in  time  and  in  money. 

Weight  was  added  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  Spring 
Meeting  by  the  fact  that  a  cordial  invitation  had  been  received 
from  the  Blackpool  Liberal  Association  to  hold  the  meetings  in  that 
town  during  May.    This  invitation  was  unanimously  accepted. 

The  Executive  Committee,  in  deciding  this  year  to  depart  from 
the  usual  practice  of  a  Spring  and  Autumn  Meeting,  wish  it  to  be 
imderstood  that  they  regard  this  as  an  experiment  and  not  neces- 
sarily as  a  precedent  for  future  years.  The  future  practice  of  the 
Federation  in  this  matter  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  success  which 
attends  the  experiment. 

Another  section  of  this  Report  deals  with  the  subjects  to  be 
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brought  before  the  Council  and  the  General  Committee  at  Black- 
pool. The  Executive  would  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
that  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Party  was  declared  in  the  Report 
and  by  the  E/esolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  at  Newcastle  aa^ 
recently  as  November  last.  The  business  of  the  Council  at  Black- 
pool will  be  largely  to  reassert  tbese  declarations,  supplemented,'  by 
references  to  such  current  matters  of  urgent  importance  as  have 
affected  the  political  sitiiation  since  the  November  meetings  were 
held. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  which  will^ 
immediately  follow  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council^,  tha 
Executive  Committee  will  submit  only  the  formal  business  off 
electing  a  Chairman  of  Committee  and  an  Executive  Committee  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  two  sessions  of 
the  Council  will  have  already  considered  matters  affecting  Liberal' 
policy.  While  it  is  open  to  Affiliated  Associations  to  give  notices 
of  resolutions  for  meetings  of  the  General  Committee,  the  Executive^ 
Committee  hope  that  the  reasons  which  have  actuated  them  ini 
restricting  the  business  of  the  General  Committee  at  the  May- 
Meeting  to  formal  matters  may  have  weight  also  with  the  Affiliated 
Associations. 

THE  FEDERATION  RULES. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  Derby  or? 
March  18th,  1918,  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  Constitution  of 
the  Council  of  the  Federation  into  line  with  the  new  conditions  set 
up  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1918  which  extended  the  Parliamentary- 
Franchise  to  women  and  co-ordinated  the  Franchise  as  regards^ 
men,  and  with  a  view  also  to  give  effect  to  the  demand  for  elasticity 
in  the  Rules  governing  procedure  at  Annual  Meetings  of  the 
Council  by  giving  the  Affiliated  Associations  the  right  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  Resolutions  submitted  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

At  that  meeting,  in  anticipation  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
Electorate,  the  number  of  delegates  which  the  Chief  or  Central 
Association  in  each  Parliamentary  constituency  could  elect  to  the 
Council  was  altered  from  one  per  thousand  electors  to  one  per  two 
thousand  electors.    But  all  estimates  were  much  under  the  actuaJ 
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increase,  with  the  result  that  the  Constituency  (or  Central)  Associa- 
tions alone  can  nominate  9,084  delegate®.  London  and  the  Home 
Counties  between  them  could  nominate  3,000  delegates,  and  this 
alone  makes  it  impossible  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Council  in 
London,  where,  on  this  basis  of  representation,  only  the  largest 
hall  could  accommodate  such  a  gathering,  which  would  become 
5.  mass  meeting  rather  than  a  Conference. 

This  goes  to  prove  that  our  Council  is  an  unwieldy  body,  and 
not  so  truly  representative  of  the  whole  country  as  it  might  be. 
•At  present,  our  meetings  have  an  unduly  large  representation  of 
the  locality  in  which  we  meet.  It  is  true  that  whatever  the  number 
of  delegates  allowed,  the  locality  is  sure  to  be  fully  represented,  but 
the  local  preponderance  can,  and  should,  be  minimised.  An  Asso- 
ciation can  be  as  well  represented  by  ten  of  its  members  as  by  forty 
—in  fact,  better,  as  more  care  would  be  taken  in  selecting  them  and 
the  haphazard  co-Lnpilation  of  lists  in  constituencies  where  an 
excessive  number  is  allowed  would  come  to  an  end.  Even  from 
distant' parts  of  the  country  ten  delegates  might  be  got  to  attend, 
whereas  forty  ce-rtainly  cannot. 

Various  schemes  for  bringing  the  Council  to  workable  propor- 
tions without  impairing  its  representative  character  were  considered, 
and  it  was  ultimately  decided  to  submit  a  proposal  that  each  Chief 
or  Central  Liberal  Association  afEliated  to  the  Federation  may 
nominate  ten  members  to  the  Council,  whatever  its  electorate:  the 
regulation  which  allovv^s  District  or  Ward  Associations  and  Liberal 
Clubs  affiliated  to  the  Federation  as  "  Corresponding  Organisa- 
tions "  to  nominate  three  delegates  to  remain.  It  is  true  that  this 
plan  will  put  all  constituencies,  whatever  their  electorate,  on  the 
same  footing,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  has  always 
been  the  practice  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  as  regards  its 
General  Committee,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a 
principle  applicable  to  the  one  body  should  not  be  applicable  to 
the  other. 

The  effect  of  this  change,  if  approved  by  the  Council,  will  be 
to  reduce  the  maximum  number  of  delegates  from  9,300  to  about 
5,000.  We  should  still  get  a  large  Council,  but  it  would  be  a  more 
workable  body,  and  the  saving  of  labour,  printing,  postage,  and 
clerical  service?  at  Headquarters  would  be  considerable. 
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The  Executive  Committee  earnestly  hopes  that  the  obvious 
advantages  of  the  proposed  change  are  such  as  will  secure  for  it  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  delegates  at  Blackpool. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
the  General  Committee,  which  consists  of  the  Officers  and  Executive 
Committee,  all  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament,  three  representa- 
tives elected  by  each  Chief  or  Central  Constituency  Association,  and 
one  representative  elected  by  each  District  Association  or  Liberal 
Club  affiliated  to  the  Federation. 

Further,  while  it  is  desirable  (if  only  as  a  saving  of  time  at  the 
meeting)  to  minimise  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  alterations 
to  be  made  in  the  E/ules,  the  experience  gained  in  the  past  four 
years  since  the  Derby  meeting,  which  ecxtended  to  the  Associations 
the  right  of  moving  amendments  to  the  official  resolutions  at 
meetings  of  the  Council,  has  shown  the  necessity  of  making  some 
modification  in  the  method  of  the  giving  of  notice  of  resolutions 
-and  amendments  both  for  meetings  of  our  Council  and  of  our 
General  Committee. 

Certain  changes  are  required  for  the  easier  and  better  manage- 
ment of  our  meetings.  The  proposed  alterations  are  set  out  in  the 
accompanying  schedule.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  proposals 
affect  two  of  the  Rules  only,  and  in  giving  notice  of  their  intention 
to  submit  these  alterations,  the  Executive  Committee  desire  to 
point  out  that  discussion  will  be  confined  to  the  two  Rules  in 
question.  i 

PROPOSED  ALTERATION 
OF    RULES— SCHEDULE. 

EXISTING   RULES.  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS. 
As  amended  by  the  Council  at  Derby 
on  March  22nd,  1918. 

Rule  III.— Council.  Rule  III. — Council. 

 The      .   The 

number  of  Members  to  be  appointed      Chief  or  Central  Liberal  Association 
by  each  Chief  or  Central  Associa-      in  each  Parliamentary  Constituency 
tion    shall    be   determined   by  the      in  England  and  Wales  afl&liated  to 
number  of  Electors  in  the  Parlia-      the  Federation,   may  nominate  ten 
mentary    Constituency    which    the      members  of  the  Council. 
Association  represents,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  delegate  for  each  two 
"thousand   Electors,  or  part   of  two 
thousand    Electors,    not   being  less 
tthan  one  thousand. 
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 At  least 

twenty-one  days  before  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Cooincil,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  send  to  each 
of  the  Federated  Associations  a  copy 
of  the  Annual  Eeport  and  the  terms 
of  the  Eesolutions  which  will  be 
submitted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Federated  Associations  desiring 
to  propose  Amendments  to  any  of 
these  Resolutions  must  give  notice  of 
same  to  th«  Secretary  of  the  Federa- 
tion at  least  fourteen  days  before  the 
Annual  Meeting,  and  the  terms  of 
any  such  proposed  Amendments  are 
to  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Federation  to  all  the  Federated 
Associations. 

Rule  IV. — General  Committee. 

 Notice 

of  the  business  intended  to  be  brought 
forward,  and  of  the  Resolutions  to 
be  submitted  shall  (except  in  cases 
of  special  emergency)  be  sent  to  each 
of  the  Federated  Associations  at 
least  twenty-one  days  before  any 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee. 
Notice,  by  any  Federated  Associa- 
tion, of  Amendments  or  further 
Resolutions  shall  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Federation  at  least 
five  days  prior  to  such  meeting. 


Substitute  one  calendar  month  for 
twenty-one  days. 


Substitute  twenty-one 
fourteen  days 


days  for 


Rule  IV. — General  Committee. 


Substitute  ten  days  for  five  days. 

To  add  to  the  paragra-ph  '*  and  the 
terms  of  all  such  Resolutions  and 
Amendments  are  to  be  sent  by  the 
Secretary  to  all  the  Federate^]  Asso- 
ciations.** 


THE  LIBERAL  PUBLICATION 
DEPARTMENT, 

The  Publication  Department,  which,  is  conducted  in  joint  asso- 
ciation with  the  National  Liberal  Federation  and  the  Liberal 
Central  Association,  has  never  been  more  active  or  effective  than  it 
is  at  the  pref;ent  time.  As  an  indication  of  its  productivity,  we  may 
mention  that,  in  addition  to  many  other  forms  of  educational  service, 
the  Department  issued  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year: 
three  numbers  of  the  TAhcral  Magazine  (two  of  80  pages  each  and  one 
of  64  pages),  a  complete  summary  of  the  Geddes  Beports,  the  Liberal 
Year  Book,  three  numbers  of  the  Liberal  Flashlight,  four  pamphlets, 
and  twelve  leaflets. 
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We  trust  that  all  Liberal  workers,  and  particularly  candidates, 
speakers,  organisers,  and  canvassers,  take  full  advantage  of  the 
services  of  this  Department.  It  may  be  roundly  asserted  that  a 
Parliamentary  candidate  who  thoroughly  reads  and  digests  the 
Liharal  Magazine  is  fully  equipped  for  his  campaign.  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  by  candidates  and  their  agents  that  a  systematic 
distribution  of  leaflets  before  the  election  is  not  less  effective  than  a 
distribution  of  the  same  leaflets  during  the  election. 

The  Liberal  Publication  Department  does  not  make  money ;  it 
spends  it.  For  instance,  the  Liberal  Magazine  is  supplied  post  free 
for  a  year  for  the  sum  of  5s.,  although  the  cost  of  this  service  to 
the  Department  is  over  7s.  Again,  for  the  sum  of  One  Guinea  the 
Department  supplies  all  its  periodic  publications  as  they  are  issued, 
Magazine,  Flashlight,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Magazine  and  of  the  Pamphlets  and 
Leaflets  and  the  Liberal  Year  Book.  The  present  cost  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  this  service  is  £1  16s.  6d.  We  have  asked  for  these  figures 
and  reproduce  them  here  in  order  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the 
Publication  Department  exists  solely  for  the  aid  of  Liberal  workers 
and  the  extension  of  Liberal  education  in  the  constituencies. 

This  work  can  be  effective  and  productive  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  Liberals  and  Liberal  Associations  take  advantage  of  it.  Large 
as  the  present  circulations  are,  we  are  informed  that  there  are  still 
many  constituencies  that  never  receive  anything  but  the  free  speci- 
mens. This  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory ;  and  we  venture  to 
suggest  that  every  Liberal  Association  should  obtain  the  Guinea 
Service,  and  that  every  Liberal  Club  and  every  individual  Libera] 
worker  should  at  least  obtain  the  Liberal  Magazine. 

The  Committee  desires  to  add  an  expression  of  its  satisfaction 
with  the  propagandist  work  done  by  the  Liberal  Publication  Depart- 
ment under  the  control  of  Mr.  Harold  Storey,  whose  special  fitness 
for  the  work  has  been  abundantly  proved  during  the  past  year. 

THE  BY-ELECTIONS. 

Between  November  1st  (when  the  last  Peport  was  printed)  and 
March  31st  there  have  been  thirteen  by-elections.  Two  of  these 
(Ludlow  and  the  Exchange  Division  of  Liverpool)  have  been  uncon- 
tested. In  the  eleven  contested  elections,  the  Coalition  have  lost 
five  seats,  retained  six,  and  gained  none.    Four  of  the  Coalition's 
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seats  were  captured  by  the  Labour  Party,  and  one  by  the  Liberal 
Party.  As  already  implied  in  the  above  statement,  no  Liberal  or 
Labour  seat  has  been  lost. 

Liberal  Candidates  have  fought  six  times  out  of  the  possible 
eleven.  In  Cambridge  and  East  Leicester  our  Party  was  faced  by 
special  difficulties,  and  the  conditions  were  against  us.  Very 
creditable  results  were  achieved  in  the  four  other  constituencies, 
namely,  in  Homsey,  Inverness,  Chertsey,  and  Bodmin.  This 
last  case  was  one  of  the  notable  victories  in  the  history  of  our 
Party.  A  Conservative  majority  of  3,000  was  converted  into  a 
Liberal  majority  of  3,000.  This  was  the  third  time  that  Mr.  Isaac 
Foot  had  contested  the  Bodmin  Division,  and  we  offer  him  our  warm 
congratulations  on  his  striking  victory. 

THE  POLITICAL 
SITUATION. 

During  the  few  months  that  have  passed  since  our  last  Report 
the  Government  has  continued  on  its  unordered  and  improvised 
course,  and  the  country  continues  to  sufFer  the  consequences.  Both 
at  home  and  abroad  the  Government's  policy  is  marred  by  vacilla- 
tion, inconsistency,  and  confusion.  Indeed,  for  many  months  the 
Coalition  which  maintains  the  Government  in  office  has  been  so  deeply 
agitated  by  internal  strife  that  the  Executive  has  lost  the  necessary 
authority  for  stable  and  consecutive  government. 

In  November  several  new  statutes  were  enacted  with  a  view  to  the 
revival  of  trade  and  the  relief  of  unemployment.  We  said  at  the 
time  that  the  whole  scheme  was  superficial  and  inadequate ;  and  so  it 
has  proved.  The  number  of  unemployed  persons  is  practically  the 
same  to-day  as  it  was  when  the  Government's  Bills  were  introduced. 
In  January  the  Geddes  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Government 
itself  to  inquire  into  its  management  of  the  national  finances,  made  a 
report  which  amounts  to  a  severe  condemnation  of  the  waste  in 
almost  every  Government  Department.  The  Government  proposes  to 
carry  out  some  parts  of  the  Committee's  recommendations  for 
economy ;  but  when  all  is  done,  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  proper  pro- 
vision of  a  sinking-fund  for  the  national  debt,  and  the  burden  of 
t fixation  on  trade  and  industry  still  retards  the  revival  of  prosperity. 

Ireland  has  net  yet  reached  the  desired  condition  of  peace  and 
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contentment.  After  protracted  negotiation,  a  Treaty  was  at  last 
drawn  up  and  signed,  giving  to  Ireland  the  self-government 
advocated  by  the  Liberal  Party,  and  a  confirmatory  measure,  the 
Irish  Free  State  Bill,  has  since  been  passed  into  law  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  But  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Irish  Free- 
State  is  faced  by  grave  problems  of  internal  division  and  unrest. 
Northern  Ireland  is  in  a  condition  of  almost  constant  disturbance 
and  outrage,  and  there  has  been  protracted  conflict  on  the  boundary 
between  the  two  areas.  These  prolonged  difiiculties  of  settlement 
have  undoubtedly  been  aggravated  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Govern- 
ment's  previous  policy  of  reprisals  and  coercion,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  miisunderstanding  and  suspicion  created  by  the  Govern- 
ment's lack  of  frankness  and  candour  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations. 
We  hope  that  time  will  clear  up  these  troubles,  but  the  delay  and 
the  danger  that  still  remain  are  misfortunes  for  which  the 
Government  is  responsible. 

In  Foreign  Policy  the  Government  appears  to  be  beyond  hope  of 
improvement.  The  independence  which  should  have  been  given  to 
Egypt  with  a  good  grace  two  years  ago  has  been  wrested  from  the 
Cabinet  by  a  humiliating  course  of  riots,  rebellions,  and  seditions, 
accompanied  by  the  usual  response  of  imprisonment,  deportation, 
and  martial  law.  India  is  in  perpetual  unrest;  mystery  and 
subterfuge  have  clouded  our  relations  with.  Greece  and  Turkey ;  and 
even  our  good  understanding  with  France  is  alternately  broken  and 
patched  up  again  by  the  comungs  and  goings  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

These  constant  disturbances  and  failures  at  home  and  abroad 
have  worn  out  the  patience  of  the  nation.  There  is  nowhere  any 
settlem.ent,  any  security,  any  peace.  There  is  nowhere  anything 
successful.  National  life  has  become  confused  by  a  litter  of 
unfinished  projects,  abandoned  remedies,  and  unfulfilled  promises. 

What  we  all  want  is  a  return  to  reasoned  governmeiu,  based  on 
intelligible  and  consistent  principles.  We  want  the  waste  of  national 
resources  to  be  honestly  faced  and  courageously  put  down.  We  want 
retrenchment  and  economy  that  will  reduce  taxation.  We  want 
the  departmental  extravagances  even  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
be  thoroughly  pruned,  but  there  must  be  no  question  of  lowering 
our  educational  standards.  We  want  houses  and  health  services 
rather  than  military  expeditions.  It  would  be  vain  to  expect 
these    changes    from'  the    present    Government.      Nothing  can 
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extricate  the  country  from  its  state  of  embarrassment  and  insecurity 
except  a  return  to  Liberalism.  The  revision  of  the  Yersaillee 
Treaty,  the  establishment  of  real  peace  with  all  nations,  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  practice  of  sound  economy 
in  national  finance:  these  are  the  first  steps  towards  a  revival  of 
prosperity  and  contentment ;  and  these  are  the  first  lines  in  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  Party. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  resolutions  on  the  Agenda,  as  in  the  case  of  more  than  one 
of  our  recent  meetings,  are  few  in  number.  It  has  been  found  that 
this  restriction  of  subjects  tends  on  the  whole  to  a  more  satisfactory 
expression  of  the  Federation's  policy  with  regard  to  the  topics  that 
are  most  prominent  or  urgent  at  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

There  are,  nervertheless,  other  unsettled  controversies  upon  which 
Liberal  views  remain  unchanged,  and  in  which  it  may  be  necessary 
at  any  time  to  take  up  again  an  active  and  fighting  attitude.  We  are 
far  from  satisfied,  for  instance,  with  the  present  tendency,  percep- 
tible in  various  quarters,  to  restrict  the  facilities  for  popular  educa- 
tion, and  to  seetarianise  the  Council  Schools  and  the  Secondary 
Schools  provided  by  the  Local  Authority.  There  is  much  to  be  done 
in  licensing  reform ;  we  shall  never  regard  our  electoral  system  as 
truly  democratic  until  it  includes  either  Proportional  Representa- 
tion or  the  Alternative  Vote,  and  we  shall  resolutely  oppose  any 
attempt  to  restore  the  veto  power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  confer 
upon  it  any  control  over  Finance.  The  Industrial  Policy  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  including  the  demand  for  legislation  dealing  with 
the  evils  of  Trusts  and  Combines,  has  received  full  attention  in  our 
last  two  assemblies;  but  we  take  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  the 
declared  and  well-known  policy  of  Liberals  on  these  and  other 
current  political  issues. 

The  General  Election  cannot  now  be  long  delayed ;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better.  The  present  Government 
was  returned  to  power  on  a  false  issue,  and  it  has  used  its  power  to 
thwart  the  manifest  desires  of  the  people.  It  has  long  since  lost 
public  confidence.  The  Liberal  Party  will  gladly  welcome  the  test  of 
an  appeal  to  the  electors,  and  will  enter  that  contest  in  confident 
reliance  on  the  principles  and  policy  which  it  has  laid  before  the 
nation. 
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APPENDIX. 


38th  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the- 
Federation  was  held  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  on  November  24th.'^ 
and  25th,  1921. 

The  following  were  the  Resolutions  as  finally  affproted,. 

(The  form  in  which  they  were  moved  and  seconded  with  the 
names  of  the  speakers  and  the  discussions  upon  them  will  be  found: 
\M  the  piublished  Report  of  Proceedings  in  connection  with  the- 
Thirty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion/' pp.34-47.) 

1.  — Election  of  President  and  Treasurer. 

''That  the  Right  Hon.  John  M.  Robertson  (Chairman  of  the  Liberal' 
Publication  Department)  be  re-elected  President,  and  that  Mr.  Frank 
Wright  (Chairman  of  the  Midland  Liberal  Federation  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association)  be  re-elected  Treasurer  for  the 
ensuing  year." 

2.  — Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts. 

"  That  the  Annual  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  be  received* 
and  adopted." 

3.— Ireland. 

That  this  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  strongly 
supports  the  proposal  to  give  Ireland  Dominion  Status  within  the 
Empire,  a  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Asquith  nearly  two  years  ago,  and 
repeatedly  advocated  in  resolutions  of  this  Federation. 

''The  Council  reiterates  its  belief  that  a  settlement  of  the  Irish 
problem  on  the  lines  of  Dominion  Status  would  make  Ireland  a  self- 
governing  and  contented  unit  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  trusts 
that  the  Conference  between  the  Government  and  the  Irish  representa- 
tives will  result  in  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement. 

''The  Council   urges  that,  failing  agreement  by  Conference,  the 
Government  should  ask  Parliament  to  endorse  the  offer  of  Dominion? 
Status  and  to  publish  the  papers  in  which  the  terms  of  the  offer  have- 
been  made,  and  the  replies  thereto. 
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The  Council  also  records  its  conviction  tliat,  in  the  event  of  a 
'Government  failure  to  settle  Ireland  as  a  result  of  the  Conference,  there 
should  be  no  return  to  a  policy  of  force." 

4.— The  Washington  Conference,  Armaments, 
and  the  League  of  Nations. 

"  That  this  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  expresses  its 
satisfaction  that  the  Government  has  sent  delegates  to  the  Washington 
Conference  on  Disarmament,  and  cordially  welcomes  and  endorses  the 
proposals  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
a  ten  years'  'Naval  Holiday.'  The  Council  heartily  approves  of  the 
acceptance  of  these  proposals  by  the  British  representatives  at  the 
<I!onference,  and  the  suspension  of  the  orders  recently  given  out  for  large 
and  costly  additions  to  the  British  Navy. 

''At  the  same  time,  the  Council  deeply  deplores  the  fact  that, 
although  this  country  is  not  threatened  by  any  conceivable  military 
combination,  and  the  German  Navy  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  the 
Government  is  spending  on  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  in 
the  present  financial  year  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  amount 
spent  before  the  War. 

''  The  Council  urges  the  Government  to  give  specific  instructions  to 
its  representatives,  both  at  the  Washington  Conference  and  on  the 
League  of  Nations,  to  support  all  practical  projects  for  a  progressive 
disarmament  of  all  Nations,  and  for  the  maint/enance  of  the  Article  of 
'the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  which  insists  upon  open  Treaties." 

5. — National  Finance  and  Economy. 

''  This  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  is  gravely  alarmed 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twelve  months  there  has  been  no 
improvem.ent  in  the  Government's  administration  of  national  finance. 
Taxation  is  still  maintained  at  an  injurious  height ;  Government 
•extravagance  still  persists  both  in  civil  Departments  and  in  foreign 
military  expeditions  ;  there  is  still  no  prospect  of  substantial  reduction 
in  the  National  Debt ;  and  the  Council  declares  its  conviction  that  no 
-efforts  to  revive  trade  and  employment  will  achieve  much  success 
until  the  Peace  Treatj^  is  revised  and  Free  Trade  re-established,  and, 
■further,  until  the  Government  abandons  its  wasteful  expenditure  on 
unnecessary  military  adventures  and  exercises  the  severest  retrenchment 
in  its  own  unproductive  expenditure," 

6.— Liberal  Industrial  Policy. 

"  This  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  endorses  in  sub- 
stance, without  committing  itself  to  every  detail,  the  Resolutions*  on 
Liberal  Industrial  Policy  passed  by  the  General  Committee  at  Notting- 
ham on  February  24th  and  25th  last,  believing  that  these  Resolutions 
form  a  basis  for  legislative  and  administrative  reforms  which  are 
urgently  required  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation." 


*  The  terms  of  these  Resolutions  are  given  in  the  "  Proceedings  in  con- 
nection wifh  the  thirty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Liberal 
P'ederation,"  Appendix  pp.  22-26.  The  Resolutions  are  also  issued  in  leaflet 
form,  and  copies  of  the  Proceedings"  (price  6d.)  and  of  the  Leaflet  (price 
10s.  per  100,  or  single  copies  at  2d.,  post  free),  may  be  obtained  from  the 
'fiiberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 
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7«~Unemployment. 

''This  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  gravely  concerned 
the  number  of  unemployed,  among  whom  are  so  many  ex-Service  men, 
<ieplores  the  absence  of  foresight  and  initiative  displayed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  problem  of  Unemployment,  and  considers  that  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Government  during  the  past  two  years,  apart  from 
the  extension  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts,  were  wholly 
inadequate  and  in  particular  lacked  provision  for  the  prevention  of 
unemployment  as  distinct  from  the  relief  of  distress  arising  therefrom. 

''The  Council  welcomes  the  indications  that  the  Government  has  at 
length  realised  the  seriousness  of  this  problem,  but  it  cannot  regard  the 
proposals  submitted  to  Parliament  on  October  19th  as  an  effective  treat- 
ment of  the  extremely  grave  situation  which  has  been  allowed  to  arise. 
These  remedial  measures,  although  helpful  as  far  as  they  go,  do  not 
attack  the  causes  of  the  present  depression  in  trade ;  and  this  Council 
ican  entertain  no  hope  of  a  revival  of  profitable  trade  and  full  employ- 
ment until  the  Government  introduces  the  following  fundamental 
changes  into  its  policy,  namely : — 

A  readjustment  of  international  debts,  and  as  far  as  possible 
the  cancellation  of  those  that  arise  out  of  the  war  ; 

'*  A  reduction  of  the  German  Reparation  and  Indemnity  to  a 
mo(re  practicable  amount,  and  a  withdrawal  of  all  clainiis  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  ; 

'*  An  earnest  endeavour  to  bring  about  real  and  settled  peace 
among  European  nations ; 

*'The  abolition  of  the  Supreme  Council  and  the  recognition  of 
the  League  of  Nations  as  the  corner-stone  of  British  Foreign  Policy  ; 

''The  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  British  trade,  including  the 
irepeal  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act ; 

"  And  the  remission  of  all  avoidable  taxation  such  as  that 
imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  inflated  armaments  and  the  equip- 
ment of  aggressive  military  expeditions." 

8.— Vote  of  Thanks. 

"  This  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  tenders  its  appre- 
ciative thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  his  presence  at  the  opening  of  the 
proceedings  to  offer  the  welcome  of  the  City  to  the  Council. 

"The  Council  also  tenders  its  warm  thanks  to  Sir  Walter  Runciman, 
Bart.  (President  of  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Liberal  Federation;,  and 
Lady  Runciman,  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Parrish  (Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  Liberal  Federation)  and  Mrs.  Parrish,  to  the  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  Liberal  Federation,  the  Northern  Liberal  Federation,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Liberal  Club,  and  to  the  many  others 
who  by  their  cordial  welcome  and  generous  hospitality  have  contributed 
so  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Delegates  and  to  the  great  success  of 
the  third  visit  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  to 
the  City.'* 


The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  great  public  meeting  in  the 
Palace  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  November  25th  (under 
the  joint  aus.pices  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  and  the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Liberal  Federation).    The  chair  was  taken  by 
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Sir  Walter  Runciman,  Bart.  (President  of  the  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  Liberal  Federation). 

Mr.  Asquith,  who  was  enthusiastically  greeted,  delivered 
an  important  speech,  and  the  following  resolution — ^moved 
by  the  Right  Hon.  John  M.  Robertson  (President  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation),  seconded  by  Mr.  Fr.\nk  C. 
Thornborough  (Chairman  of  Executive  of  the  League  of 
Yoirng  Liberals)  and  supported  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Donald 
Maclean,  K.B.E.,  M.P.,  was  carried  with  cheers: — 

"  That  this  Meeting  tenders  its  warmest  thanks  to  the  Right  Hon. 
H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P.,  for  his  presence  and  speech,  and  assurer 
him  of  the  steadfast  devotion  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  the  principles 
which  ho  has  expounded. 

This  Meeting  endorses  the  Resolutions  passed  by  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  at  its  Meeting  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  calls 
upon  all  Liberals  to  strive  to  bring  the  policy  of  these  Resolutions  into 
practice  by  substituting  for  the  present  Coalition  Government,  which 
holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  an  overwhelmingly  Conservative  House  of 
Commons,  a  Liberal  Ministry  backed  up  by  a  Liberal  House  of 
Commons." 

Mr.  Asquith  replied,  and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman . 


Prior  to'  the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  the  Council  was 
cordially  welcomed  to  the  city  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Newcastle 
(Alderman  R.  H.  Millican),  who  was  accompamed  by  the  Sheriff 
(Councillor  James  Lunn),  and  the  Deputy  Lord  Mayor  (Councillor 
Arthur  W.  Lambert). 

During  the  First  Session  Mr.  Asquith  visited  the  Town  Hall 
where  he  w^as  enthusiastically  greeted,  and  he  briefly  addressed  the 
Council. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Second  Session  Mr.  James  Deas  (of  the 
Scottish  Liberal  Federation)  conveyed  the  greetiitgs  of  Scottish 
Liberals  to  the  delegates  of  the  English  and  We'sh  Liberal  Associa- 
tions. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  November  23rd,  a  meeting  of 
Liberal  women  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  Women's  Liberal  Council  in  the  Central  Hal],  Westgate 
Road.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Lady  Bonham  Carter,  President  of 
the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Women's  Liberal  Co-uncil. 

The  meeting  was  preceded  by  Tea,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  J,  W. 
Parrish,  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Newcastle- npon-Tyne  Liberal 
Federation,  and  Mrs.  Parrish. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursiday,  November  24th,  a  Reception  was 
given  in  the  Grand  Assembly  Rooms  on  the  invitation  of  Sir  Walter 
Runciman,  Bt.,  President  of  the  Newcastlet-upon-Tyne  Liberal 
Federation,  and  Lady  Runciman.    Nearly  a  thousand  guests  were 
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present,  and  the  hosts  were  assisted  in  receiving  them  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Asquith. 

During  an  interval  in'  the  musical  programme  short  speeches 
were  delivered  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Walter  Runciman,  Bt.,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Walter  Runciman. 

Bcffore  the  Reception  the  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  R.  H.  Milli- 
can)  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  (Miss  Rita  Millican)  invited  a  number 
of  distinguished  visitors  to  dinner  to  meet  the  Right  Hon.  H.  H. 
Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Asquith. 

On  Friday,  November  25th,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sittings  of 
the  Council,  Sir  Walter  Runciman,  Bt.,  entertained  the  Officers 
and  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  the 
Officers  of  thei  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Liberal  Federation,  and  the 
Northern  Liberal  Federation,  together  with  a  large  number  of  other 
distinguished  visitors,  to  Luncheon  at  the  Grand  Assembly  Rooms. 

The  visit  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  concluded  with  a  Rocse^ption 
and  Musical  Evening  at  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Liberal  Club  on 
the  Friday  evening.  A  large  number  of  delegates  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Club  Committee,  and  this  pleasant  reiunion  closed 
a  most  successful  series  of  business  meetings  and  social  functions, 
which  made  the  third  visit  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  of  exceptional  interest  and 
importance. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

AT  THE 

39th  annual  meeting 

OF  THE  COUNCIL 

AND  AT  THE 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL 
COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

National  Liberal  Federation 

HELD  AT 

BLACKPOOL 

On  MAY  17th,  18th  and  19th.  1922. 


[The  speeches  here  recorded  have  in  most  cases  heek 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  which  appeared 
in  the  "Westminster  Gazette ^n^^  the  "Yorkshire 
Observer/']  . 
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PROCEEDINGS 

AT  THE 

THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  LIBERAL  FEDERATIOT^ 

IN  THE 

Palace  Ballroom,  Blackpool 

ON 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY.  MAY  ITth  &  18th.  1922 


The  meeting  v/as  divided  into  two  Sessions,  viz. : — First  Session 
'On  Wednesday,  May  17th,  at  5  p.m.  ;  Second  Session  on  Thursday, 
May  18th,  at  10  a.m. 


The  attendance  was  exceptionally  large  and  representative,  over 
a  thousand  delegates  from  upwards  of  350  of  the  Parliamentary 
Constituencies  of  England  and  Wales  being  present  at  one  or  both 
Sessions  of  the  Council  or  at  the  Great  Public  Meeting  at  the  Palace 
Theatre. 

The  Northern,  Midland  and  North- Western  Constituencies  were 
fully  represented  at  all  the  gatherings,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
all  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Executives  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation, .  tJie  Lancashire,  Cheshire  and  North-Western 
Liberal  Federation,  and  the  Blackpool  Liberal  Association  attended 
and  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 
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FIRST  SESSION,  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  17th,  at  5  p.m. 

The  President  (The  Right  Hon.  John  M.  Robertson)  in  the 
Chair. 

Civic  Welcome. 

At  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  and:  before  entering  upon  the 
business  of  the  day  the  delegates  were  cordially  welcomed  on  this, 
the  first  visit  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  to 
Blackpool  by  the  Mayor  (Councillor  D.  Dickinson,  J. P.). 

Letter  from  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon. 

(The  following  letter,  dated  May  16th,  was  read  to  the  Council 
by  Sir  Robert  Hudson) : — 

"  My  Dear  Hudson, — I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation.  It  is  impossible  in  a  letter 
to  do  more  than  express  somewhat  inadequately  opinions  on  one  or  twa 
salient  points. 

"  In  foreign  affairs  the  Washington  Conference  convened  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  has  been  a  success ;  the  par^ 
ticipation  of  the  British  Government  in  it  was,  I  believe,  helpful,  and 
provided  an  example  to  be  followed  by  us  in  future. 

^'  The  Genoa  Conference,  on  the  other  hand,  has  provided  an  example 
of  what  should  be  avoided.    The  reconstruction  of  Europe  and  general* 
pacification  are  urgent  and  admirable  objects;  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  the  method  adopted  has  been  such  as  was  likely  from  the  beginning 
to  defeat  and  not  to  promote  these  objects. 

"  To  secure  the  end  desired  a  close  understanding  with  France  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  were  essential.  I  cannot  believe 
that  either  of  these  Powers  would  not  have  shown  genuine  goodwill  had 
they  been  consulted  beforehand :  the  outcome  would  then  have  been 
some  method  of  procedure  that  would  have  had  the  confidence  and  good^ 
will  of  both. 

The  Genoa  Conference  was  announced  as  a  dramatic  surprise.  It 
was  acclaimed  by  supporters  of  the  Prime  Minister  as  his  personal 
project,  of  which  the  success,  if  it  succeeded,  was  to  go  to  his  political 
credit :  an  impression  was  thus  created  that  it  had  some  connection^ 
however  remote,  with  domestic  politics,  and  by  this  unfortunate  begin- 
ning its  chances  of  success  were  greatly  impaired,  if  not  destroyed. 
France  was  filled  with  distrust,  and  the  United  States  refused  to- 
participate  at  all. 

"  Somehow  or  other,  when  the  Conference  met,  an  agreement  with 
the  Bolshevists  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  prospective  test  of  success, 
but  apparently  the  Conference  had  been  allowed  to  meet  without  any 
attempt  to  make  sure  what  the  attitude  of  the  Bolshevist  Government 
would  really  be :  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  assume  that  this  attitude- 
would  be  what  the  promoters  of  the  Conference  desired. 

"  The  Genoa  Conference  thus  became  a  sort  of  political  international 
gamble,  and  its  proceedings  have  been  watched  with  growing  anxiety 
and  alarm. 

"  I  continue  to  believe  that  close  understanding  with  France,  and 
the  i^oodwill  of  the  United  States,  are  the  only  sound  beginning  and' 
foundation  of  economic  and  financial  reconstruction :  and  of  a  Peace  in 
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which  all  Nations  may  share.  Both  these  essential  conditions  have 
been  rendered  more  difficult,  or  less  likely,  by  the  Genoa  Conference. 
The  termination  of  that  Conference,  the  retracing  of  steps  where  we 
have  been  carried  in  a  wrongs  direction,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  objects 
which  we  all  desire  by  some  better  and  happier  method,  seem  to  be  the 
only  course  that  offers  any  prospect  of  relief. 

/'If  a  sincere  and  steady  policy  of  the  use,  encouragement,  and 
development  of  the  League  of  Nations  had  been  pursued  Germany  by 
this  time  would  have  been  a  member  of  it,  and  Europe  might  have  been 
on  the  way  to  general  pacification,  instead  of,  as  it  now  seems,  on  the 
way  to  armed  and  opposing  groups.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States 
would  not  join  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  but  in  Europe  it  is  now  the 
best  and  only  chance  of  promoting  stable  peace :  and  unless  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  say  so  I  shall  not  believe  that  this 
policy  would  have  been  less  agreeable  to  them  than  the  policy  that  has 
actually  been  pursued,  or  that  European  harmony  and  good  work  done 
would  secure  less  respect  and  goodwill  in  the  United  States  because 
effected  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

"  At  home  there  was  before  the  War  a  strong  desire  and  demand  for 
better  and  happier  conditions  of  life.  This  has  naturally  been  intensi- 
fied by  the  suffering  of  the  War,  and  now  that  the  War  is  over  it  is 
felt  more  than  ever.  To  realise  this,  or  even  make  a  beginning,  the 
recovery  of  trade  and  the  restoration  of  prosperity  are  essential.  The 
first  step  and  the  first  condition  needed  to  attain  this  is  economy  and 
the  reduction  of  taxation.  Economy  is  very  popular  in  the  abstract  and 
very  unpopular  in  detail.  The  Government,  in  my  opinion,  made  the 
Geddes  Committee  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  That  Committee  was  asked 
to  say  how  much  could  be  saved  of  present  expenditure  :  the  first  ques- 
tion should  have  been,  how  much  can  the  country  afford  to  spend  ?  And 
the  second  question,  how  can  this  amount  be  best  spent  to  the  national 
interest?  As  regards  Ireland,  the  Government  first  demanded  support 
for  an  extrem>e  policy  of  repression,  and  then  for  one  of  conciliation. 
Their  failure  with  the  first  policy  greatly  impaired  the  prospect  of 
success  with  the  second.  Ireland  is  the  most  tragic,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  violent  oscillations  of  policy  on  the  part  of  this 
Government. 

^'  Surely  the  moral  of  it  all  is  that  a  Coalition  Government  rightly 
formed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  War,  but  formed  and  united  for  that 
purpose  only,  becomes  a  source  of  instability  and  danger  when  long 
continued  in  time  of  Peace. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

*'Grey.'' 

Election  of  President  and  Treasurer. 

Sir  Benjamin  Johnson,  D.L.  (Chairman  of  the  Lancashire^. 
Cheshire,  and  North-Western  Liberal  Federation)  moved : — 

That  the  Right  Hon.  J.  M.  Robertson  (Chairman  of  the  Liberal 
Publication  Department)  be  re-elected  President,  and  that  Sir  Robert 
Hudson,  G.B.E.,  be  elected  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Sir  George  Toulmin,  and  was- 
carried  unanimously. 
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Retirement  of  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

Mr.  John  Massie  (President  of  the  Oxford  Liberal  Association) 
?moved : — 

"  That  this  Council  accepts  with  profound  regret  the  resignation  by 
Mr.  Frank  Wright  of  the  office  of  Treasurer,  deplores  that  his  continued 
ill-health  has  made  this  step  necessary^  ajwi  conveys  to  him  its  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  for  his  long  and  inestimable  services  to  the  Federation 
and  the  Liberal  Cause. 

The  Council,  with  equal  regret,  accepts  the  resignation  by  Sir  Robert 
Hudson  of  the  office  of  Secretary,  expressies  to  him  its  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  for  his  incomparable  services,  and  rejoices  that  the  Federation 
will  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  counsels  in  the  post  of  Treasurer.*' 
Mr.  Massie  expressed  the  great  regret  felt  by  the  Party  at 
losing  Mr.  Wright,  who  had  shown  the  greatest  fidelity  in  the 
furtherance  of  wise  government  and  broadened  freedom . ' ' 

Mpw.  William  Finnemore  (Secretary  of  the  Midland  Liberal 
Federation),  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  a  more  gallant  soul 
than  Frank  Wright  had  never  fought  for  Liberalism. 

Both  the  mover  and  the  seconder  of  the  resolution  referred  to 
:Sir  Robert  Hudson's  work  in  terms  of  warm  appreciation ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Hudson  responded  in  a  brief  speech. 

Annual  Report. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  moved: — 

"  That  the  Annual  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  be  received 
and  adopted." 

The  President  said  that  to-day  he  was  full  of  confidence  and 
hope.  Two  years  ago  he  remembered  saying  that  Liberals  were  in 
the  trough  of  the  wave.  That  no  longer  held  good.  Tbe  party 
that  was  in  declension  was  the  so-called  Coalition  Party.  The 
Liberal  Party  was  undoubtedly  day  by  day  recovering  strength  and 
power.  There  w^as  no  real  hope  in  home  or  international  politics 
as  long  as  the  Coalition  Government  held  its  present  place. 

What  waa  the  most  disquieting  feature  of  European  politics 
to-day?  He  thought  it  was  the  delusive  hope  on  the  part  of  our 
friends  in  France  that  they  could  somehow  compel  Germany  to  meet 
their  immense  deficit  along  with  the  large  claims  of  other  nations 
justly  exigible  from  the  defeated  party.  It  was  becoming  more  and 
more  clearly  perceived  by  thoughtful  persons  that  the  hope  of 
making  Germany  pay  was  illusory. 

There  was  only  one  way  in  which  Germany  could  be  made  to 
pay,  and  that  was  either  by  taking  from  her  such  raw  materials  as 
coal  Or  such  things  as  her  ships  or  her  railway  stock,  or  taking  from 
her  manufactured  goods.  But  the  Allied  nations  did  not  want 
manufactures  from  Germany.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  always 
trying  to  keep  them  out.  Therefore  the  hope  of  making  Germany 
pay  waa  fallacious. 

But  who  was  mainly  to  blame  for  the  extension  of  that  hope 
both  kere  and  in  France?     Waa  it  not  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself 
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who  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  Germany  pay  to  an 
extent  which  was  put  into  figures  at  the  time  at  twenty- four 
thousand  million  sterling?  Probably  Mr.  Lloyd  George  now  knev; 
very  well  that  this  was  impossible,  though  he  did  not  think 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  ever  saw  deeply  into  financial  problems. 

But  whatever  Mr.  Lloyd  George  now  saw,  it  did  not  lie  in  his 
mouth  to  condemn  the  French  for  cherishing  that  false  hope.  It 
was  he  and  his  supporters  who  put  forward  £24,000  millions  as  the 
figure  which  Germany  could  somehow  pay. 

The  fact  was  that  we  were  paying  to-day  in  our  international 
difficulties  the  penalties  of  the  general  election  of  1918.  The  very 
difficultieQ  that  faced  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Genoa,  were  but  the 
fruits  of  the  seed  he  had  sown.  His  whole  policy  then  was  to  win 
an  election  by  hook  or  crook.  He  won  that  election,  and  what  was 
the  end  ?  Well,  we  could  now  say  that  v/hoever  won  the  war 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  lost  the  peace,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of 
better  things  for  Britain  or  Europe  until  the  present  balance  of 
2>olitical  power  in  this  country  was  changed. 

They  were  told  by  politicians  like  Mr.  McCurdy  that  a  Coalition 
must  exist  in  the  future  and  that  the  time  was  past  when  any  Prime 
Minister  could  without  courtesy  or  concession  hope  to  carry  on 
government  as  against  rival  parties.  He  presumed  that  it  was 
Mr.  McCurdy ^s  experience  of  the  now  habitual  tone  and  attitude 
of  his  present  leader  which  had  led  him  to  give  such  an  extra- 
ordinary description  cf  the  past  political  life  of  this  country. 

It  was  never  a  mark^f  Liberalism  to  practise  discourtesy  towards 
opponents.  As  for  concession,  he  sat  in  the  great  Parliament  which 
began  in  1906,  in  which  'the  Liberal  Party  had  the  ovenvhelming 
majority  of  over  300,  and  '^never  one  week  of  debate  passed  in  tha,t 
Parliament  without  real  concessions  being  made  to  the  small 
minority  in  opposition.  Conc^feicn  was  part  of  the  life  and  practice 
of  Parliament  as  they  had  had  it,  and  it  was  not  to  Liberal  leaders 
and  the  past  that  they  could  look  for  any  example  of  discourtesy  to 
opponents. 

The  omens  were  good.  The  previous  day's  defeat  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  three  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  its  simultaneous 
escape  by  only  two'  votes  from  defeat  upon  another  issue  in  the 
House  of  Lords  pirovided  another  reason  for  the  Ministry  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  a  sp'eedy  dissolution. 

Whether  that  dissolution  came  speedily,  however,  was  no  con- 
cern of  Liberals.    Their  business  was  to-  prepare  for  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  predict  to  you,''  said  Mr.  Bcbertson,  that 
in  that  great  contest  we  shall  have  an  overwhelming  victory  which 
will  return  us  to  poAver.  No-;  a  party  does  not  so  speedily  recover 
from  a  great  rupture  such  as  the  Liberal  Party  has  undergone.  The 
guilt  and  the  consequences  of  that  ruipture  are  at  the  door  of  the 
present  Prime  Minister. 

We  have  survived  these  divisions  in  the  past,  and  my  word 
to  you  to-day  is  that  thouigh  we  be  destined  to  remain  in  the  shadow 
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•of  a  minority  for  some  time,  Liberalism  is  not  ultimately  the  loser 
by  the  process  of  purgation  that  will  bo  undergone.  It  has  got  rid 
of  some  elements  that  were  not  wholesome,  and  if  it  be  for  a  time 
weakened  and  retarded  in  its  advance,  it  is  only  toi  be  the  stronger 
and  more  rapid  in  its  recovery  v/hen  that  recovery  comes  about." 

There  were  omens  entirely  favourable  tO'  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
Liberal  future.  The  old  Conservative  Party  was  not  going  to 
survive  as  it  was.  The  Conseirvatism  of  the  future  would  be  a 
different  thing.  The  recent  declaration  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  had 
proved  that  great  forces  of  change  weire  at  work  even  on  the  Con- 
servative side,  working  in  a  direction  that  could  not  but  make  for 
Liberalism. 

We  will  just  say  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  that  he  will  be*  very 
welcome  to  the  Liberal  ranks  when  he  thinks  fit  to  join  them/' 
concluded  Mr.  Robertson  amid  applause. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Muir,  M.A.  (Prospective  Liberal  Candidate 
for  Rochdale),  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  although  this 
had  been  a  year  of  strain  and  difficulty  it  had  been  also  very 
definitely  a  year  of  hope  and  promise,  for  they  had  been  watching 
the  sane  and  solid  mind  of  the  nation,  after  a  period  of  fever, 
turning  back  again  towards  Liberalism.  It  was  turning  away  from 
the  opportunist  improvisations  of  the  Coalition  and  also  from  the 
alternative  which  the  Labour  Party  offered — a  policy  which  in  so 
far  as  it  departed  from  Liberalism  was  still  a  policy  of  class  conflict 
imperfectly  deodorised  by  a  dash  of  sentimentalism. 

A  brief  discussion  on  the  Report  generally  ensued  in  which 
Mr.  W.  Wolley  (Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Blackburn  Liberal  Associa- 
tion) expressed  the  hope  that  the  Liberal  Party  would  give  its 
attention  to  the  urgency  of  Licensing  and  Temperance  Reform,  and 
Lieut.  Ernest  Brown  spoke  of  the  need  of  educational  work  and 
.political  propaganda  in  Rural  England. 

The  Resolution  was  then  put  and  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dissolution  of  the  Coalition. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Simon  moved  : — 
That  this  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  demands  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  a  Parliament  which  was  elected  on  the  discredited 
system  of  the  coupon  and  is  sustained  by  unnatural  coalition.  Tihe 
Council  can  admit  no  justification  for  the  pretence  that  coalition  has 
been  necessary  to  the  national  wellbeing  since  the  War,  and  calls  for  a 
return  to  the  historic  British  practice  of  government  by  a  Ministry  of 
consistent  principles. ' ' 

Sir  John  Simon  said  that  the  day  when  the  Armistice  was  signed 
was  one  of  the  great  days  of  history,  and  they  felt  now  it  was  a 
time  when  great  things  might  have  been  done,  and  ought  to  haive 
been  done.  All  through  the  ages  wise  men  had  been  trying  to 
attract  the  attention  of  humanity  to  the  horror  of  war.  What  was 
it  the  Government  of  this  country  decided  to  do  with  the  priceless 
opportunity  offered  to  it  ?    It  decided  almost  before  the  ink  was  dry 
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on  the  Armistice  to  have  an  election,  and  in  it  every  noble  impulse 
was  used  for  paiq>oses  which  we  could  now  see  were  partisan  and 
false.  It  decided  to  have  a  "  khaki  election/'  The  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  described  in  anticipation  by  language  which  was  used 
by  the  present  Prime  Minister  concerning  another  khaki 
election/'  the  khaki  election  "  of  1900.  What  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said  of  the  election  was  this: — 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  decided  to  exploit  national 
sentiment  to  party  advantage,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  patriotic 
feelings  of  the  country  for  partisan  purposes." 

Well,  continued  Sir  John,  there  were  occasions  when  some 
moderation  should  be  shown  in  the  use  of  opportunities  for  power, 
and,  looking  back,  every  Liberal  must  deplore  that  the  high  call 
made  by  the  situation  oi  three  and  a  half  years  ago  should  not  have 
been  used  to  better  purposes. 

My  point,"  he  went  on,  is  this :  that  to  that  general  election, 
to  the  temper  which  it  fostered,  to  the  outlook  which  it  opened,  you 
may  trace  no  small  part  of  the  admitted  evils  and  difiS-Culties, 
economic,  political,  and  intemational,  under  which  we  are  living. 
Therefore,  when  the  Coalition  to-day  asks  the  country  to  show 
moderation  in  criticism  and  to  show  comprehension  of  the  difficulties 
that  face  it,  I  make  bold  to  say  that  while  there  is  great  force  in 
such  an  appeal  it  hardly  lies  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  organised 
the  election  of  three  and  a  half  years  ago  to  make  it." 

He  would  take  three  examples  to  show  how  that  general  election 
was  really  the  root  cause  of  the  serious  and  disquieting  features  of 
the  present  situation.  Th€re  was  the  admitted  decay  of  the 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Everybody  admitted  it;  most 
people  deplored  it^ — every  Liberal  must  deplore  it  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart.  It  was  literally  true  that  the  authority  of  Parliament 
had  never  stood  lower  in  our  time.  That  was  directly  due  to'  the 
election  of  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Again,  he  believed  that  our  present  situation  regarding  finance 
and  extravagant  expenditure  might  be  traced  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  last  general  election  and  to  the  way  it  was  managed.  Our 
present  situation  was  largely  due  to  the  coupon  system  which 
muzzled  every  Coalition  Member  who  remembered  the  terms  on 
which  he  was  elected.  Lastly,  there  were  the  bombastic  statements 
of  what  the  Government  would  do  to  settle  Europe  and  to  relieve 
our  burdens.  Looking  at  the  European  situation  to-day  it  was 
obvious  that  to  that  unhappy  election  of  1918  was  due  a  large 
part  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  now  found  him- 
self in  association  with  those  with  whom  he  had  acted.  When  only 
three  months  had  passed  he  was  sitting  at  Paris  and  discussing 
possible  terms  of  peace,  and  he  began  to  see  that  the  wild  things 
which  had  been  said  at  the  election  could  never  be  fulfilled.  But 
when  he  saw — as  he  clearly  did ,  for  the  memorandum  now  published 
showed  it — that  Germany,  whatever  her  guilt,  could  never  be  made 
to  bear  the  tremendous  burden;  that  it  was  far  better  to  bring  her 
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within  the  League  of  Nations  than  leave  her  outside  ;  that  the  first 
duty  of  statesmanship  was  to  devise  a  peace  that  would  not  be  the 
seed  of  future  wars — the  moment  that  this  light  began  to  break  upon 
him  t]j©  coupon  election  and  all  that  horde  of  candidates  he  had 
got  into  Parliament  by  these  extravagant  assurances  descended 
upon  his  memor>%  and  he  found  himself  tied  hand  and  foot  to  hi» 
past.  One  could  be  confident  that  the  quick,  acute  intetlligence 
which  was  one  of  the  great  qualities  of  the  Prime  Minister  must 
very  clearly  have  seen  how  there  was  another  road  which  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  travel  if  only  he  had  not  found  himself  bound  by 
the  general  election.  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  thetm.'* 
The  face  of  Europe  was  scarred  with  the  marks  of  those  hatreds, 
passions,  envies,  greeds,  and  extravagances  which  had  been  fostered 
and  which  that  general  election  did  its  utmost  to  magnify  and 
aggravate. 

What  was  the  lesson  of  it  all  ?  Its  simple  lesson  was  the  justi- 
fication of  the  National  Liberal  Federation.  While  it  was  natural 
enough  for  many  of  our  fellow  countrymein  to  believe  that  when 
fighting  stopped  politics  could  go  on  without  party  divisions,  that 
view  was  based  upon  a  fundamental  fallacy.  Tn  any  c:untry  where 
political  life  was  free  and  vigorous,  one  was  bound  to  get,  and  one 
ought  to  get,  sharp  differences  of  opinion  and  conviction.  When* 
that  happened  the  only  thing  which  dignified  and  ennobled  political 
controversy  v/as  that  there  should  be  honest  divisions  of  party,, 
between  men  and  women  who  in  fair  weather  and  foul  were  prepared 
to  stand  by  a  doctrine  which  appeared  tO'  them  to  be  for  the  public 
good. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Isaac  Foot,  M.P.  for  the 
Bodmin  Division,  and  supported  by  Lieut. -Col.  H.  M.  Meyler, 
D.S.O.,  Prospective  Liberal  Candidate  for  Blackpool,  and  carried 
unanimously. 


SECOND  SESSION,  THURSDAY,  MAY  i8th. 

(The  President  took  the  Chair  at  10  a.m.) 

Ireland. 

The  Hon.  Geoffrey  Howard  moved: — 

"  That  this  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  profoundly 
deplores  the  state  of  strife  which  still  continues  between  different 
sections  of  the  Irish  people.  It  recognises  that  these  conditions  are 
largely  due  to  the  long  postponement  of  Home  Rule  and  to  the  evil  policy 
of  reprisals  condoned  by  the  British  Government,  but  the  Council 
earnestly  appeals  to  all  Irishmen  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  and  to 
vindicate  the  cause  of  Irish  self-government,  for  which  the  Liberal  Party 
has  contended  for  more  than  a  generation,  by  arriving  speedily  at  a 
national  settlement  so  as  to  secui'e  the  full  benefit  of  the  freedom  that 
has  at  last  be»en  won." 

Mr.  Howard  said  that  this  resolution  was  only  the  last  of  a  long 
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series  on  Ireland  that  had  be^n  moved  from  the  platform  of  th^ 
Federation.  For  thirty-live  y^ears,  in  office  and  out,  the  Liberal 
Party  had  iought  for  self-government  for  Ireland.  They  hoped 
this  resolution  might  pirove'to  be  the  last  necessary  on  this  great 
subject.  If  any  question  more  than  another  proved  the  wisdom  of 
liberal  statesmanship  it  was  its  policy  on  Ireland.  Which  of 
you,"  he  continued,  "  has  not  got  Conservative  friemds  who'  in 
private  conversation  admit  that  they  wish  to  goodness  they  had 
accepted  Mr.  Gladstone's  settlememt,  or  even  Mr.  Asquith's  settle- 
ment  in  1914?  '  The  other  day  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  stood 
up  ill  a  white  sheet  and  said  that  the  vote  he  most  regretted  having 
given  v/as  the  vote  he  gave  against  South  African  freedom.  It  was 
all  very  well  to  stand  up  in  a  white  sheet.  With  regard  to  South  \ 
Africa  the  Tory  Party  was  not  able  to  work  its  wicked  will.  But 
with  regard  to  J  i eland  it  did  manage  to  delay  matters  until  the 
question  wa  s  well-nigh  impossible  of  solutioii.  In  all  great  problems 
there  was  n^^t  only  the  right  thing  to  do  but  the  right  time  to  do 
it;  and  very  often  it  was  just  as  bad  not  to  do  it  at  the  right  time 
as  not  to  do  it  at  all.  Was  it  surprising  that  the  Government 
which  was  responsible  for  the  Black  and  Tans  did  not  smell  very 
sweet  in  the  nostrils  of  Ireland?  When  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  gave  self-government  to  South  Africa,  he  took  risks, 
for  there  were  extremists  in  that  case,  but  one  of  the  things  which 
encouraged  General  Botha  and  General  Smuts  was  the  knowledge 
that  there  was  a  Liberal  Government  in  power  in  England 
thoroughly  sympathetic  towards  them.  He  was  not  going  to 
attempt  to  pierce  into-  the  future.  This  only  he  would  say.  Every 
movement  for  emancipation  had  had  in  it  disorderly  elements  which 
did  it  harm,  but  it  was  no  good  condemning  a  movement  because  of 
certain  excrescences  there  might  be  upon  it.  The  duty  of  Liberals 
in  regard  to  Ireland  was  to  see  that  the  forces  of  goodwill  were 
€incoairaged  and  the  forces  of  anarchy  discredited. 

Sir  Arthur  Marshall,  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  the 
history  of  the  Irish  question  was  a  great  encouragement  to  Liberals 
to  remain  faithful  to  their  ideals  and  principles  in  all  circimistances. 
He  hoped  that  what  had  happened  in  regard  to  Ireland  would  be  a 
guidance  to  them  in  other  problems  which  were  bound  to  arise. 
Egypt  and  India  were  still  waiting  for  the  emancipation  to  which 
they  too  would  at  last  be  entitled,  and  it  was  only  as  we  were  faith- 
ful to  the  ideal  of  self-government  throughout  the  bounds  of  the 
Empire  that  we  could  lay,  true  and  strong,  the  foundations  v/hich 
would  guarantee  that  the  Empire  would  live. 

The  Resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Trade,  Employment  and  Economy. 

The  Right  Hon.  Walter  Runciman  moved  : — 
Tliat  this  Council  of  the  National  Libeml  Federation  deplores  the 
almost  unabated  continuation  of  bad  trnde,  unemployment,  and  high. 
taxation,  and  reaffirms  its  view  that  these  evils  are  largely  attributable 


to  the  Government's  failure  to  promote  a  settled  state  of  peace  in  Europe 
since  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  to  that  lamentable  waste  of  national 
resources  both  at  home  and  abroad  which  has  been  condemned  by  all 
classes  of  citizens  and  even  by  the  Committee  on  National  Expenditure 
which  the  Government  itself  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

"  The  Coiuncil  is  of  opinion  that  the  relief  of  taxation  and  a  restora- 
tion of  trade  and  employment  can  be  brought  about  only  by  a  reduction 
of  military  expenditure  to  the  minimum  amount  necessary  for  national 
safety,  and  a  resolute  determination  that  in  every  branch  of  public  ser- 
vice the  nation  shall  live  within  its  means  ;  by  a  considered  and  fao*- 
reaching  scheme  for  the  diminution  of  the  War  Debt ;  by  a  substantial 
modification  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  German  Indemnity,  with 
a  view  to  assist  in  stabilising  the  exchanges  and  liberating  the  markets 
of  European  countries  ;  and  by  the  removal  of  all  trade  barriers  in  our 
own  country,  so  as  to  return  once  more  to  Free  Trade. 

The  Council  declares  further  that  a  prosperous  state  of  trade  and 
employment  requires  full  national  productivity,  and  that  this  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  early  adoption  of  industrial  reforms  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  active  co-operation  between  employers  and  employed 
based  on  a  recognition  of  real  community  of  interest." 

Mr.  Runciman  said  the  resolution  was  directly  concerned  with 
the  livelihood  of  the  people,  about  which  they  might  well  bei  more 
concerned,  under  the  present  regime,  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  The  financial  and  industrial  position  showed  two  dominant 
facts,  which  were  the  exhaustion  of  the  war  and  the  way  in  which* 
the  peace  had  been  mis- handled  by  the  Government  during  the  last 
three  years.  He  observed  that  whenever  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Excheqaier  was  charged  with  incompetence  he  fell  back  upon  the 
excuse  that  other  countries  were  worse  off  than  ourselves.  That 
brought  us  no  satisfaction.  In  the  whole  long  list  of  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer  there  had  never  been  one  before  who  had 
handed  over  his  work  to  an  outside  committee.  The  report  of  the 
Geddes  Committee  had  proved  one  of  the  strongest  indictments  ever 
brought  against  any  Government. 

He  did  not  think  that  the  policy  of  the  report  on  education  was 
progressive.  He  did  not  say  there  was  no  waste  in  the  administration 
of  public  education,  but  no  Liberal  would  consent  to  any  curtailment 
of  facilities  now  given  to  children  and  young  men  and  women.  In 
other  respects  he  would  go  further  than  the  Geddes  Report  in 
digging  to  the  roots  of  the  ghastly  expenditure  of  the  past  few  years. 

Coalition  Finance. 

"  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  a  Government  can  achieve 
economy,  and  that  is  by  making  it  the  binding  force  of  the  whole 
Cabinet.  Two  men  in  the  Government,  determined  to  spend — the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Wai — 
can  get  nearly  all  they  demand.  They  have  only  to  threaten  resigna- 
tion, they  have  only  to  stir  up  the  Press — disagreeable  things,  no 
doubt,  but  they  are  usually  prepared  to  do  both — and  they  get 
nearly  all  they  want.  Other  members  put  their  claims.  Unless  your 
Cabinet  is  united  in  economy,  and  unless  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
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which  brought  it  together,  you  cannot  achieve  the  fullest  economy.'' 

Dealing  with  the  prospect  of  the  reduction  of  debt,  Mr.  Runci- 
man  remarked  that  we  could  not  even  afford  to  meet  the  bill  for 
Supplementary  Estimates.  Even  the  debt  that  fell  due  for  redemp- 
tion in  1922-23  was  to  be  met  by  borrowed  money.  So  far  as 
America  was  concerned,  he  hoped  provision  had  been  made  for  our 
interest  and  for  the  reduction  of  that  burden.  That  was  not  clear. 
Unless  that  step  were  taken  the  American  exchange  was  not  likely 
to  come  back  to  par,  and  Lancashire,  which  was  always  sensitive  to 
payment,  would  have  to'  pay  for  the  heresy  of  the  Government.  The 
reduction  of  debt  was  a  far  better  way  of  deflating  credit  and  pro- 
viding sound  currency  than  any  of  the  artificial  and  violent  jerks 
given  by  the  operations  of  the  Bank  rate.  The  Bank  rate,  operated 
artificially  last  year^  accelerated  the  financial  crisis,  and  many  a  man 
had  had  to'  grovel  in  the  parlour  of  his  bank  manager  because  the 
Bank  rate  had  been  manipulated  by  the  Government. 

With  all  our  taxes  there  appeared  to  be  noi  chance  of  a  surplus 
for  the  repayment  of  debt  so  long  as  national  expenditure  was  on  its 
present  scale.  We  were  brought  back  again  to  the  question  of 
expenditure.  Economy  could  come  only  from  a  change  of  policy. 
We  had  got  to  pull  in  our  horns  in  Asia,  Central  Europe,  and  Near 
Eastern  Europe.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  if  we  saved  money  at 
Constantinople,  made  Palestine  depend  for  its  defence  on  its  own 
people,  and  withdrew  our  troops  more  quickly  from  Mesopotamia? 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  adopted  our  present  policy 
towards  Egypt  a  little  earlier  in  the  day?  How  much  wiser  would 
it  have  been  to  have  accepted  the  advice  of  the  Milner  Commission 
instead  of  pigeon-holing  it  for  eighteen  months  and  then  giving  the 
Egyptians  at  last  something  similar  to  those  recommendations. 

A  reduction  of  State  Departments  would  certainly  necessitate 
a  number  of  clerks  seeking  other  employment,  but  he  would  rather 
see  them  engaged  in  reproductive  trade  than  acting  as  State  servants, 
spending  our  money  in  unreproductive  fussiness. 

The  country  would  not  get  economy  out  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, whose  war  habits  had  been  carried  into  peace  times.  It  was 
too  old  to  change.  The  Prime  Minister  was  always  a  good  spender,, 
and  at  the  present  moment  he  seemed  to  have  no  conception  of  the 
value  of  money. 

The  Liberal  Remedy, 

A  Voice :  What  is  your  recipe  ? 

Mr.  Bunciman :  I  will  give  you  my  recipe.  You  must  allow  trade 
to  have  a  chance  if  you  are  to  have  any  trade  on  which  to  levy  taxa- 
tion. You  can  only  do  that  by  Free  Trade.  If  we  were  returned  to 
power  to-morrow  one  of  our  first  tasks  would  be  to  scrap  the  Safe- 
guarding of  Industries  Act.  Let  the  dolls'  eyes  and  the  elephants' 
squeaks  look  after  themselves.  In  our  first  Budget  we  would  drop 
out  all  the  protective  duties,  some  set  up  during  the  war  and  many 
of  them  since.  We  would  get  rid  of  anything  which  interferes  with 
the  free  passage  of  commodities  between  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
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•Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  Scrap  the  Reparations  Act.  Get 
crid  of  the  silly  notion  that  by  legislation  you  can  work  the  foreign 
^exchanges  up  and  down.  Let  them  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
will  cure  themselves.  Any  amateur  who  tampers  with  them  will 
•only  make  them  worse.  Cut  down  expenditure,  not  by  £50,000,000, 
but  by  £100,000,000.  Make  a  surplus  and  redeem  debt,  and  dire-ctly 
you  do  that  the  interest  you  have  to  pay  on  Government  debt  will 
igo  lower  and  lower.'' 

But  we  could  only  gain  our  ends  through  human  means.  Were 
we  likely,  through  the  human  beings  who  composed  the  present 
<jrovernment,  to  attain  economy  and  sound  finance?  Some  Ministers 
were  excellent  fellows.  He  worked  with  them  during  the  war,  but, 
-after  all,  it  was  not  the  war-time  test  we  could  apply  now.  We  had 
had  three  years  of  peace,  and  these  Ministers  had  turned  out  failures. 

It  was  no  use  mincing  matters  in  regard  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment. The  real  truth  about  the  Government  was  this — it  was  more 
given  to  heresies  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  all  its  heresies 
were  different. 

Financial  Bncompetence. 

He  could  not  say  he  liad  any  respect  for  the  ability  of  the 
Government.  In  1917  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  a  very  canny  Chancellor,  in  introducing  his. 
Budget,  counted  as  assets  at  100  per  cent,  the  v/hole  of 
tthe  Allied  debts  to  us.  A  year  later  he  dropped  them  to  50  per 
cent.  Then  he  consoled  us  by  saying  that  in  a  normal  year  our 
expenditure  was  not  to  exceed  £650,000,000.  In  1919  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  a  more  humdrum  Chancellor,  whose  candour  was  not 
the  candour  of  diplomacy  but  of  downright  honesty,  did  not 
remember  what  Mr.  Law  had  said  about  future  normal  expenditure 
not  exceeding  £650,000,000.  So  he  put  the  normal  Budget  of  the 
future  at  £766,000,000.  I  wonder  how  each  one  of  these  three 
prophecies  looks  in  the  light  of  present  events.  What  are  the  Allied 
debts  worth  to  us  ?  What  is  our  normal  expenditure — £650,000,000, 
£766,000,000,  or  £910,000,000?  It  is  more  likely  that  before  the 
end  of  this  year  it  will  have  touched  £1,000,000,000.  That  is  an 
example  of  financial  incompetence.  We  want  a  clean  sweep  in 
policy  and  in  personnel.  The  criticism  of  the  present  Government 
is  not  only  that  it  is  bound  together  by  opportunism,  but  it  cannot 
even  justify  its  opportunism  by  success.  It  is  not  only  without  a 
joint  principle.  It  is  incompetent,  and  it  is  be€ause  of  its  lack  of 
ability  as  well  as  because  of  its  heresy  that  we  ask  you  to  join  hands 
with  us  in  turning  the  Government  out.'' 

The  Immoral  Election, 

Mr.  W.  M.  II.  Pringle  (Prospective  Liberal  Candidate  for  the 
Penistone  Division  of  Yorkshire),  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that 
our  economic  difficulties  could  be  traced  to  the  Versailles  Treaty  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  General  Election  of  1918  was  conducted, 
and  to  the  numerous  subsequent  conferences.    Liberals  vre>re  often 
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challenged  as  to  their  attitude  toward  the  G€aioa  Conference  and 
the  Cannes  Resolutions.  The  Cannes  Resolutions  did  not  carry 
any  more  conviction  with  Liberals  than  would  the*  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  if  it  were  put  into  a  Company  Prospectus  by  Mr.  Bottomley. 
"  We  have  had  thirteen  of  these  performances,"  said  Mr.  Pringle, 
Every  one  of  them  has  been  a  brilliant  triumph,  every  one  has^ 
ended  in  complet-e  agreement,  and  from  every  one  of  them  the 
Prime  Minister  has  returned  in  a  blazei  of  diplomatic  glory  ;  but 
peace,  political  reconstruction  and  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe 
have  not  progressed  one  single  jot.'' 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  General  Election  of 
1918/'  Mr.  Pringle  said  in  a  later  part  of  his  speech.  Its  weak- 
ness did  not  consist  in  the  coupon.  It  was  that  within  one  month 
of  this  country  entering  into  a  solemn  international  engagement 
with  our  late  enemies  as  to  the  compensation  to  be  exacted  from 
them,  the  Prime  Minister  made  promises  on  the  platform  that 
the  whole  cost  of  the  war  should  be  exacted  from  them.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  a  blot  on  the  national  honour  of  this  country. 
Those  promises  were  immoral.  It  is  a  grim  irony  that  the  country 
which  entered  the  war  in  1914  in  a  spirit  of  high  ideialism,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Asquith,  to  vindicate  international  good 
faith  and  to<  secure  the  enthronement  of  public  right  should,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  be  a  party  to  a  gross  act  of 
national  perfidy.  It  may  be  said  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
trade  and  commeo-ce.  It  has.  Providence  does  not  send  in  the  bills 
every  Saturday  night,  but  they  do  come  in  and  they  are  coming 
in  to-day  in  reduced  profits,  lower  wages  and  in  the  unemployment 
of  really  2,000,000  people.  I  say  there  will  be  no-  improvement 
until  this  blot  is  removed," 

An  amendment,  of  which  notice  had  been  given  by  the  Man- 
chester Liberal  Federation,  to  add  words  calling  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  and  the  Dye-stuffs  Importation 
(Restriction)  Acts  was  accepted  by  the  Executive  and  adopted. 
A  further  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  J.  J .  Brigg  on  behalf  of  the 
Keighley  Division  Liberal  Association,  to  insert  the  words  on  a 
voluntary  basis  "  after  the  word  reforms  "  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  Resolution  was  not  carried.  The  Resolution  as  amended  was 
then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Foreign  Policy. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  moved : — 

"  That  this  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  recoixis  its 
conviction  that  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Great  Britain  has  been  conducted 
during  the  past  three  years  in  a  deplorable  manner  and  with  unfortunate 
results.  It  condemns  the  continued  supervision  and  manipulation  of 
international  relations  by  the  Supreme  Council  and  by  sectional  Con- 
ferences, and  declares  that  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  should  be  one  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  all  countries  and  that  the  League  of  Nations 
should  be  fully  and  frankly  reli.ed  upon  as  the  only  guarantee  of  th-e 
lasting  peace  of  the  world." 
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Professor  Murray  said  that  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  commonplace 
that  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East  really  rested  on  the 
confidence  felt  in  the  word  of  an  Englishman.  As  a  test  of  the 
manner  in  which  British  foreign  policy  had  been  conducted  in  recent 
times,  he  pointed  out  that  the  other  day  a  speaker  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  Nationalist  Turks  at  Angora  used  the  words  British 
promises  are  never  kept,  and  British  policy  is  always  to  prevent 
peace/'  These  were  only  the  words  of  an  enemy,  but  they  were 
strange  w^ords  all  the  same ;  and  a  few  days  later  he  noticed  that  a 
Greek  statesman — an  opponent  of  the  Turks — quoted  these  words 
and  agreed  with  them. 

How  did  it  come  about  that  anybody  could  say  such  things  about 
the  word  or  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  ?  Well,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  Turks  surrendered  after  an  armistice  on  October  30th,  1918. 
In  May,  1922,  peace  had  not  yet  been  established  there.  The 
reason  was  the  incompetence  of  our  Government.  But  the 
people  of  the  Near  East  oould  not  believe  it  was  not  the 
result  of  deliberate  purpose.  Promise  after  promise  had  been 
broken,  opportunity  after  opportunity  lost  of  establishing  peace. 

What  did  we  do  ?  After  the  war  we  wanted  to  reward  the 
Greeks  for  having  been  our  friends.  We  wanted  to  give  them  terri- 
tory. That  was  excellent  if  the  territory  had  been  ours  to  give. 
We  could  have  given  Cyprus,  and  he  defied  any  member  of  the 
Government  to  say  in  the  League  of  Nations  why  we  should  refuse 
to  give  Cyprus  to  the  Greeks.  But  instead  we  gave  Smyrna,  which 
many  people  considered  a  breach  of  an  undertaking  given  to  the 
Turks.  The  Nationalist  Turks  got  together  a  small  army,  which  the 
Greeks  defeated.  They  might  have  annihilated  it,  but  we  suddenly 
stopped  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  Mustapha  Kemal  was  able  to  get  to 
Angora  and  collect  an  army  able  to  defeat  the  Greeks  and  defy  the 
power  of  Great  Britain.  Then  we  saw  that  the  Greeks  must  come 
out  of  Smyrna.  And  as  the  different  parties  moved  in  and  out  there 
were  massacres  of  Turks  by  Greeks  and  of  Greeks  by  Turks. 

Losing  Our  Friends. 

We  won  the  war  very  largely  because  our  foreign  policy  had  been 
such  that  we  had  friends  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  hardly  an 
enemy.  What  friends  had  we  in  the  Near  East  to-day?  We  had 
led  on  the  Greeks  and  betrayed  them.  The  Turks  had  invented  a 
new  hymn  of  hate  against  us,  which  was  sung  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  Moslem  world. 

What  of  the  Russians?  It  seemed  impossible  to  be  on  bad  terms 
with  the  Greeks,  the  Turks,  and  the  Russians  at  the  same  time. 
But  we  had  done  it.  He  was  sometimes  absolutely  unable  to  under- 
stand the  psychology  of  the  Prime  Minister.  We  had  subsidised  six 
wars  against  Russia.  We  had  supported  Koltchak,  Denikin,  and 
Wrangel,  and  then  left  them.  Even  these  men  must  agree  with 
Mustapha  Kemal  that  the  promises  of  Great  Britain  coula  never  be 
trusted. 
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But  aft-er  such  a  record  of  vacillation  the  Prime  Minister  met 
the  Russians  with  smiles  and  winks,  slapped  them  on  the  back,  and 
explained  that  all  this  was  due  to  his  allies  or  some  colleague  in  the 
Cabinet.  How  could  a  foreign  policy  which  would  command  respect 
be  carried  on  by  such  methods  ?  He  would  add  that  in  all  this  utter 
confusion  of  half-pursued  and  half-abandoned  policies  the  real 
instinct  of  Great  Britain  had  not  been  represented.  The  spirit  of 
England  had  been  struggling  to  make  itself  felt  everywhere  except 
in  politics.  In  every  humanitarian  cause,  in  all  subscriptions  to 
relieve  distress,  in  the  heroic  work  of  combating  typhus  or  famine,' 
Great  Britain  was  in  the  van.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  ready, 
but  not  the  British  Government. 

The  Danger  with  France. 

Turning  to  the  major  question  of  European  policy,  Professor 
Murray  said  that  here  two  disasters  were  possible.  One  was  that  we 
should  be  dragged  at  the  heels  of  France  into  a  policy  which  this 
country  abhorred,  and  the  other  that  we  should  have  a  breach  with 
France  and  wreck  the  common  understanding,  thereby  making 
co-operation  among  the  nations  of  Europe  impossible,  either  in  the 
League  of  Nations  or  other^vise.  The  Prime  Minister  had  sometimes 
sailed  very  near  both  these  disasters.  He  had  never  yet  steered  a 
fair  and  even  course  between  the  two. 

Lord  Grey,  in  his  letter  of  the  previous  day,  spoke  of  the  extreme 
necessity  for  a  close  understanding  with  France.  He  (Professor 
Murray)  thought  that  was  an  absolute  necessity,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  would  remind  them  that  when  the  entente  with  France  was 
begun  there  was  a  phrase  used  by  Lord  Grey  himself  and  also  by 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  which  was  worth  remembering. 
It  was  this:  These  friendships  are  not  exclusive.''  And  both  of 
them  at  different  times  said  they  would  welcome  a  similar  under- 
standing with  Germany. 

That  was  the  right  policy.  We  must  not  lose  close  touch  and 
understanding  with  our  Allies,  but  while  maintaining  that  under- 
standing we  must  be  true  to  the  policy  of  Liberalism,  the  normal 
policy  of  this  country,  the  policy  of  building  up  an  understanding 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  Prime  Minister's  prescription  for  all  difficulties  had  been 
Genoa.  He  told  a  journalist  that  to  the  success  of  Genoa  he  pinned 
his  reputation.  Well,  it  was  sometimes  not  very  difficult  to  unpin 
things.  Admittedly  the  objects  of  that  conference  were  excellent. 
But  the  League  of  Nations  was  founded  expressly  to  carry  out  those 
objects,  and  perhaps  that  had  been  forgotten.  When  it  was  asked 
why  Genoa  was  not  to  be  under  the  aegis  of  the  League,  the  answer 
given  was  that  it  was  necessary  Russia  and  Germany  should  attend. 
But  was  it  realised  that  at  that  very  moment  Pussia,  Germany, 
Turkey,  and  Hungary — all  outside  the  League — were  attending  a 
conference  of  the  League  to  deal  with  epidemics?  This  conference 
had  ^  proceeded  without  any  friction — but  there  were  no  Prime 
Ministers  at  it. 
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The  League  the  Better  Way. 

All  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  at  Genoa  were  due  to  causes 
'that  could  not  have  existed  in  the  League  of  Nations.  One  was 
the  friction  with  neutrals.  Small  groups  of  Powers  met  at  Genoa, 
and  the  neutrals  were  asked  to  wait  on  the  doorstep.  That  was 
Courting  disaster.  It  was  creating  surmise  and  suspicion.  It  could 
not  possibly  have  happened  at  an  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  second  difficulty  was  due  to  the  discovery  that  Russia  and 
Germany  had  made  a  treaty.  It  was  a  very  harmless  treaty,  though 
in  one  technical  point  it  did  possibly  transgress  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
But  it  was  a  danger-signal.  It  meant  that  since  Germany  was  not 
admitted  into  the  League  of  Nations  she  was  looking  for  friends 
and  associations  outside.  If  we  did  not  get  Germany  into  the 
League  by  the  third  Assembly  we  should  be  face  to  face  with  a  grave 
disaster  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  thing  would  have  been  so  easy 
to  do  on  the  last  occasion.  He  could  say  from  experience  that  a  word 
from  Great  Britain  would  have  secured  Germany's  admission. 

Professor  Murray  went  on  to  say  that  the  slightly  discreditable 
-quarrels  at  Genoa  between  the  heads  of  Embassies — which  were 
wliat  the  newspapers  chiefly  gave  attention  to — could  not  have 
occurred  when  the  foreign  politics  of  this  country  were  led  by  Mr. 
Asquith,  Lord  Grey,  or  Lord  Salisbury.  Foreign  policy  could  not 
be  carried  out  by  such  methods  as  those  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  It 
was  possible  to  explain  the  irritable  mood  of  the  French.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  speaking  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
overcome,  said  in  a  communication  on  May  6th :  "  His  objective  was 
only  to  be  reached  by  surprise  and  stealth.''  He  had  promised 
that  neither  reparations  nor  disarmament  should  be  discussed  at 
Genoa  ;  but  he  was  determined  to  discuss  them  nevertheless,  and 
needed  "  miracles  of  finesse  "  to  manage  it. 

"  But,"  continued  the  Manchester  Guardian  correspondent, 
instead  of  the  atmosphere  that  he  desired,  Genoa  has  turned  into 
a  cockpit  of  suspicion  and  hatred.  Mr,  George  has  encountered  also 
a  more  personal  difficulty.  He  is,  one  is  forced  to  say,  openly  handi- 
capped by  his  personality  and  reputation.  Diplomats  fear  and 
mistrust  him,  and  where  anyone  else  would  find  tremendous  opposi- 
tion he  finds  something  more.  Every  Frenchman,  Russian,  German, 
who  talks  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  on  his  guard,  and  ten  times 
liarder  than  he  would  be  with  anyone  else." 

No  doubt  the  writer  was  quite  correct.  But  when  foreign 
diplomatists  met  Lord  Grey  they  did  not  fear  and  mistrust  him. 
Speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  Balkans,  an  Austrian  in  1913  had 
said:  Many  of  us  tell  the  truth,  but  Sir  E.  Grey  tells  it  in  such 
a  way  that  you  know  he  is  telling  the  truth."  This  great  quality 
was  needed  in  diplomacy  and  politics  to-day,  and  there  was  no 
substitute  for  it. 

In  addition,  there  was  one  real  difference  of  policy — reparations. 
France  claimed  that  Germany  should  pay  for  the  restoration  of 
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devastated  territory.  Germany  under  duresse  had  agreed  to  pay;, 
and  England  under  no  duresse^  at  all  had  promised  to  compel  her  to* 
pay.  Now  England  said  that  the  claim  was  too  high,  and  helped 
Germany  to  refuse  to  pay.  If  it  was  too  high,  why  had  we  agreed  to 
it?  Why  had  we  increased  it  by  adding  the  cost  of  pensions?  The 
reason  was  that  in  the  election  of  1918  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  order 
to  be  quite  sure  of  a  large  majority,  with  none  of  his  old  friends  in' 
Parliament  to  criticise  him,  announced  that  he  would  make  Germany/ 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  war.  This  was  all  a  breach  of  the> 
Armistice,  and  it  had  led  to  havoc  in  Europe  ever  since.  This  was. 
a  typical,  clear,  incontrovertible  instance  to  show  why  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  as  a  Foreign  Minister  \vas  incomparably  bad. 

We  now  knew  the  way  out  of  the  reparations  difficulty.  Mr.. 
Keynes  had  put  it  forward,  Mr.  Asquith  had  accepted  it,  and  it  was- 
sure  to  be  done.  This  Government,  after  due  reflection,  always  didl 
what  Mr.  Asquith  advised.  It  had  done  so  in  India,  Mesopotamia,, 
Egypt,  and  Ireland — only,  when  it  came  to  do  so  the  time  had  lea^U^ 
passed. 

England's  Opportunity. 

Some  people,  said  Professor  Murray  in  closing,  urged  that  the" 
Versailles  Treaty  should  be  scrapped.  That  could  not  be  done.  The^ 
Treaty  consisted  of  410  chapters,  and  only  fifteen,  of  these  would' 
have  to  be  altered.  Everything  depended  upon  Article  19  in  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  gave  power  to  advise  the 
reconsideration  of  treaties  that  had  become  inapplicable,  or  of  inter- 
national conditions  which  might  tend  tO'  disturb  the  peace. 
Article  19  would  have  to  be  put  into  force. 

Our  real  force  should  be  behind  the  League.  The  League  needed' 
one  Great  Power  to  say  frankly :  We  base  our  whole  foreign  policy 
on  the  idea  of  the  League,  and  are  ready  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifice.''  Neutral  statesmen  had  declared  that  if  this  were  done^ 
they  would  be  ready  to  follow  the  movement  like  the  morning  star. 
There  was  one  nation,  still  the  strongest  in  Europe,  still  for  all  her 
sufferings  the  least  shaken  financially,  who  could  give  that  lead.  The 
world  was  waiting  for  England  to  give  that  lead,  and  she  would  give 
it  when  she  had  a  wiser  and  a  bolder  Government. 

Lady  Bonham  Carter. 

Lady  Bonham  Carter  seconded  the  resolution.  She  said  that 
when  the  Armistice  was  signed  in  1918  we  had  the  fortunes  cf  the 
world  to  dispose  of.  With  friends  by  our  side,  broken  enemies  at 
our  fee-tj  and  unimpaired  strength  behind  us,  we  held  victory  in 
cur  hands  and  in  our  hearts  the  high  purpose  for  which  we  had* 
fought.  How  did  wo  stand  to-day  ?  What  had  we  done  with  it  all  ? 
It  all  lay  buried  at  Versailles.  After  describing  the  mistakes  that 
had  been  made  in  relation  both  to  cur  enemies  and  our  friends 
during  the  past  three  years,  Lady  Bonham  Carter  said  that  we  had 
been  brought  to  this  unenviable  position  by  our  own  rulers.  Soin& 
of  thosa  who  conducted  our  foreign  policy  were  no  doubt  blind. 


but  they  weire  led  by  one  who,  seeing  the  light,  deliberately  sinned 
against  it.  In  March,  1919,  the  Prime  Minister  circulated  his 
Peace  Memorandum  in  Paris,  but  the  telegram  from  Westminster 
sufficed  to  turn  him  aside  from  a  clearly  seen  duty.  Colonel  Claud 
Lowther  had  only  to  crow  once  for  him  to  deny  his  faith.  The  same 
iinsatisfactory  tactics  were  now  being  pursued  at  Genoa  .  The  Prime 
Minister  had  summoned  all  the  nations  to  a  Conference  at  which 
there  were  to  be  no  victors  and  no  vanquished,  at  which  all  were  to 
meet  in  the  open  and  on  even  terms,  yet  almost  from  the  start  it 
had  been  seen  that  the  cards  were  not  all  on  the  table  and  tha-t, 
for  instance,  negotiations  with  the  Russians  were  being  conducted 
behind  the  backs  of  the  Germans  and  the  neutrals.  Methods 
such  as  these  were  not  English,  and  it  discredited  our  good  name  and 
lowered  our  moral  prestige  throughout  the  world.  There  was  an 
uneasy  feeling  abroad  that  our  Foreign  Policy  was  governed  by 
electoral  exigencies  at  home.  France  was  bewdlde'red  and  puzzled. 
She  had  seen  us  for  three  years  trying  to  wriggle  out  of  the  insane 
Treaty  we  had  signed  with  her  at  Versailles.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
now  trying  to  teach  her  the  sound  and  true  lesson  that  Christianity 
is  good  business.  That  was  a  le&son  which  it  would  be  well  for 
France  to  learn,  but  one  which  she  could  never  learn  from  the 
present  Prime  Minister.  France  remembered  that  in  1918  he 
thought  hate  and  revenge  were  good  business;  and  they  proved 
good  business  for  his  election,  but  bad  business  for  the  world. 

There  were  some  people  in  this  country  who  appeared  to  want 
us  simply  to  change  enemies,  but  we  should  realise  that  to  quarrel 
with  France  was  not  a  step  towards  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  or 
world  peace.  A  good  understanding  between  ourselves  and  France 
was  essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  France,  on  her  part,  must 
learn  what  the  war  ought  to  have  taught  us  all,  that  there  was  no 
security  in  armaments,  alliances,  and  balances  of  power.  France 
was  capable  of  learning  that  Europe  could  only  be  saved  by  the  good- 
will of  all,  because,  thank  Heaven,  the  best  mind  of  France  was  no 
more  represented  by  the  French  Government  than  we  were  by  ours, 
if  we  were  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  prsent  confusion  it  was  necessary, 
for  one  thing,  to  make  the  League  of  Nations  a  living  thing.  The 
Government  had  not  so  far  attempted  to  destroy  the  League,  but 
they  had  done  what  was,  perhaps,  worse,  they  had  treated  it  as  a 
thing  of  fourth-rate  importance  Again,  it  was  necessary  to  sett/l»e 
the  lleparation  question  and  to  wipe  out  inter- Allied  indebtedness. 
"  Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,''  said  Lady  Bonham  Carter, 
"  let  us  get  back  to  honesty  and  straight  dealing.  Let  us  put  the 
fortunes  of  this  country,  without  delay,  into  the  hands  of  statesmen 
whose  word  the  world  can  trust,  men  who  will  give  the  world  another 
heart  and  other  pulses,  and  help  us  to  realise  the  vision  which  in 
these  days  grows  so  dim — the  vision  for  which  seven  years  ago  the 
youth  of  the  world  went  out  to  war.'' 

Amendments  from  the  Dewsbury  Liberal  Association  were  pro- 
posed and  accepted,  adding  the  following  words  to  the  Resolution  : — 
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Tkat  the  Government  be  urged  to  instruct  its  representatives  on  the 
League  of  Nations  Assembly  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  Germany  and 
Russia  if  these  oonntries  ask  to  be  admitted  and  give  the  requisite 
guarant/ees.  This  Council,  seeing  that  the  Government  appointed  a 
Special  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  need  for  relief  and  the 
efficiency  of  administration  in  Russian  territory,  urges  that  they  should 
forthwith  act  on  his  report. ' ' 

An  amendment  from  the  York  Liberal  Association  to  add  the 
following  paragraph  to  the  Resolution  was  not  carried  : — 

*'  This  Council  deplores  the  Government's  indifference  to  the  clamant 
calls  of  humanity,  as'  shown  in  their  unresponsive  attitude  in  face  of  the 
awful  conditions  in  the  famine  areas  of  Russia." 
The  Resolution  as  amended  was  then  carried. 


Alteration  of  Rules. 

It  was  moved  by  The  President  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Thornborough  (member  of  the  Executive  Committee) : — 

"  That  the  Amendments  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee^  and 
set  out  below,  be  and  are  hereby  adopted. 


EXISTING  RULES. 
As  amended  by  the  Council  at  Derby 
on  March  22nd,  1918. 

Rule  III.— Council. 

 The 

number  of  Members  to  be  appointed 
by  each  Chief  or  Central  Associa- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  Electors  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Constituency  which  the 
Association  represents,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  delegate  for  each  two 
thousand  Electors,  or  part  of  two 
thousand  Electors,  not  being  less 
than  one  thousand. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS. 


Rule  III.— Council. 


Chief  or  Central  Liberal  Association 
in  each  Parliamentary  Constituency 
in  England  and  Wales  affiliated  to 
the  Federation,  may  nominate  ten 
members  of  the  Council. 


 At  least 

twenty-one  days  before  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  send  to  each 
of  the  Federated  Associations  a  copy 
of  the  Annual  Report  and  the  terms 
of  the  Resolutions  which  will  be 
submitted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 


Substitute  one  calendar  month  for 
twenty-one  days. 


Federated  Associations  desiring 
to  propose  Amendments  to  any  of 
these  Resolutions  must  give  notice  of 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Federa- 
tion at  least  fourteen  days  before  the 
Annual  Meeting,  and  the  terms  of 
any  such  proposed  Amendments  are 
to  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Federation  to  all  the  Federated 
Associations. 


Substitute  twenty-one  days  for 
fourteen  days. 
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Rule  IV. — General  Committee. 

 Notice 

of  the  business  intended  to  be  brought 
forward,  and  of  the  Resolutions  to 
be  submitted  shall  (except  in  cases 
of  special  emergency)  be  sent  to  each 
of  the  Federated  Associations  at 
least  twenty-one  days  before  any 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee. 
Notice,  by  any  Federated  Associa- 
tion, of  Amendments  or  further 
Resolutions  shall  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Federation  at  least 
five  days  prior  to  such  meeting. 


RuLji  IV. — General  Committee. 


Substitute  ten  days  for  five  days. 

To  add  to  the  para-graph  and  the 
terms  of  all  v^uch  Resolutions  and 
Amendments  are  to  be  sent  by  th& 
Secretary  to  all  the  Federated  Asso- 
ciations." 


The  proposed  alterations  were  put  to  the  vote  separately. 

The  first,  dealing  with  tLi  Constitution  of  the  Council  was  not 
carried.    The  others  were  agreed  to  and  carried  ue?)!.  con. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Meeting.  ' 
of  the  Council. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL 
COMMITTEE. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  to  elect  a  Chair- 
man of  Committee  and  an  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  to  consider  any  llesolutions  of  which  the  Affiliated  Asso- 
ciations had  given  notice  in  accordance  with  the  Rules,  was  held  in 
the  Palace  Ballroom,  Blackpool,  on  Friday,  May  19th,  at  10.30  a.m. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  the  Chair  was  taken  by  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  M.  Robertson  (President  of  the  Federation). 

Election  of  Chairman  of  Committee. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  M.  Robertson,  seconded 
by  Mr.  John  Emsley  (Bradford),  and  carried  with  acclamation: — 
That  Mr.  Arthur  Brampton  (President  of  the  Birmingham  Liberal 
Association)  be  elected  Chairman  of  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year." 

Mr.  Brampton  then  took  the  Chair,  and  after  appointing 
Scrutineers  to  count  the  votes,  the  Committee  proceeded  to  elect  the 
Executive  Committee  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 

For  the  twenty  places  there  were  twenty-two  candidates.  Of  the 
sixteen  members  of  the  old  Committe'e  who  offered  themselves  for 
re-election,  fifteen  were  re-elected,  three  nominated  by  the  Executive 
were  elected,  and  of  the  three  nominated  by  Affiliated  Associations 
two  were  elected. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  election  : — 

Votes. 

Byles,  Lady  (Vice-President  of  the  Yorkshire  Women's 

Liberal  Federation)       ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  250 

Haworth,  Sir  Arthur  A.,  Bart.  (President  of  the  Man- 
chester Liberal  Federation)      ...        ...        ...        ...  232 

Thornborough,  Frank  Crane  (Chairman  of  Executive  of  the 

National  League  of  Young  Liberals)  ...        ...        ...  230 

Massie,  John  (President  of  the  Oxford  Liberal  Association)  229 
Alderton,  Mrs.  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Women's  National 

Liberal  Federation)    224 

Brunner,  Sir  John,  Bart.   (President  of  the  Northwich 

Division  [Cheshire]  Liberal  Association)       ...        ...  224 

Elverston,  Sir  Harold  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Lancashire, 

Cheshire  and  North- Western  Liberal  Federation)  ...  216 
Bliss,  Joseph  (Member  of  Executive  of  the  Lancashire, 

Cheshire  and  North- Western  Liberal  Federation)  ...  212 
Layland-Barratt,  9ir  Francis,   Bart.  (President  of  the 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Liberal  Federation)      ...        ...  211 

Emsley,  John  (Chairman  of  the  Bradford  East  Divisional 

Council)     207 

Peel,  The  Hon.  George   (Vice-President  of  the  Rugby 

Division  [Warwickshire]  Liberal  Association)         ...  197 


Votes. 

Kenyon,  Mrs.  E.  H.  (Vice-President  of  the  Ashton-under- 

Lyne  Liberal  Association)        ...        ...        ...        ...  188 

Black,  John  Wycliffe  (Vice-President  of  the  Harborough 

Division  [Leicestershire]  Liberal  Association)...        ...  184 

Smithson,    Charles   H.    (Vice-President   of   the  Halifax 

Liberal  Association)       ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  183 

Milne,  D.  M.  (Treasurer  of  the  Northern  Liberal  Federation)  177 
Ballard,  Frederick  (Chairman  of  the  Hereford  Division 

[Herefordshire]  Liberal  Association)  ...        ...        ...  168 

Denne,  Thomas  M.  (Member  of  Executive  of  the  London 

Liberal  Federation)       ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  156 

Withy,   A.  Ernest  (Chairman  of  the  Western  Counties 

Liberal  Federation)       ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  150 

Marsden,  W.  H.  Milnes  (President  of  the  Derby  Liberal 

Association)         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  140 

Pattinson,  Samuel  (President  of  the  Grantham  Division 

[Lincolnshire]  Liberal  Association)     ...        ...        ...  139 

Not  elected.    In  alphabetical  order. 
Booth,  James  (Chairman  of  the  Warwick  and  Leamington  Division 

[Warwickshire]  Liberal  Association). 
BuRRis,  Fred  (Chairman  of  the  Bristol  Liberal  Federation). 

The  Executive  Committee  submitted  only  the  above  formal  busi- 
ness of  electing  a  Chairman  of  Committee  and  an  Executive 
Committee.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  two  Sessions  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Federation  Council  which  immediately 
preceded  this  Meeting  had  already  considered  matters  affecting 
Liberal  policy. 

Notice  of  the  following  Resolution  had,  however,  been  received 
from  the  Blackpool  Liberal  Association,  which  was  moved  by 
Councillor  W.  S  Ashton  (Blackpool)  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Artro 
Morris  (Wallasey) : — 

Proportional  Representation. 

That  this  General  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Fed<3ration 
expresses  its  profound  conviction  that  as  a  measure  of  justice,  and  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  authority  of  representative  institutions  in 
the  presence  of  grave  social  and  economic  problems,  it  is  a  matter  of 
urgency  to  provide  by  legislation  for  the  introduction  of  Proportional 
Representation  in  Parliamentary  and  Local  Government  Elections." 

An  Amendment,  moved  by  Lt.  Ernest  Brov^n  (Salisbury)  and 
supported  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federation,  to  add 
the  words  "  or  the  Alternative  Vote  or  both      after  the  v^ords 
Proportional   Representation      v^as  carried   after  a   long  and 
interesting  debate. 

The  Resolution  as  amended  v^as  then  put  as  a  substantive  motion 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Vote  of  Thanks. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  M.  Robertson  (President 
of  the  Federation),  seconded  by  Sir  John  Brunner,  Bart.  (President 
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of  the  Northwich  Division  [Cheshire]  Liberal  Assooiation),  and 
carried  with  acclamation  : — 

That  this  Council  and  General  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  continued  sessions,  tender  their 
appreciative  thanks  to  his  Worship  the  Mayor  (Councillor  D.  Dickinson) 
for  his  presence  at  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  to  offer  the  welcome 
of  the  County  Borough  of  Blackpool  to  the  Federation. 

They  also  tender  their  warm  thanks  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Blackpool  Liberal  Association,  and,  in  particular,  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Crowther,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  for  undertaking  the  supervision  of  the 
local  arrangements,  also  to  the  Committee  of  the  Blackipool  Liberal  Club^ 
the  local  Reception  Committee,  and  to  the  many  others  who  by  their 
cordial  welcome  and  generous  hospitality  have  contributed  so  greatly  to 
the  pleas'ure  of  the  Delegates  and  to  the  significant  success  of  the  first 
visit  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  to  Blackpool. ' ' 

The  Resolution  was  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  Fred  Hibbert 
(President  of  the  Blackpool  Liberal  Association). 

THE  PUBLIC  MEETING. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  great  public  meeting  in  the 
Palace  Theatre  at  2.30  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  May  19th,  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  and  the 
Blackpool  Libeiral  Association. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Gladstone, 

G.  C.B.,  &c.  After  an  address  by  Mr.  Asquith  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  moved  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  M.  Robertson,  seconded  by 
Lt. -Colonel  H.  M.  Meyler,  and  supported  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Donald  Maclean,  M.P.  :— 

"  That  this  Meeting  tenders  its  warmest  thanks  to  the  Right  Hon. 

H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P.,  for  his  presence  and  speech,  and  assures 
him  of  the  steadfast  devotion  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  the  principles  which 
he  has  expounded. 

"  This  Meeting  endorses  the  Resolutions  passed  by  the  Council  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  at  its  Meeting  in  Blackpool,  and  calls  upon 
all  Liberals  to  strive  to  bring  the  policy  of  these  Resolutions  into  practice 
by  substituting  for  the  present  Coalition  Government,  which  holds  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  an  overwhelmingly  Conservative  House  of  Commons, 
a  Liberal  Ministry  backed  up  by  a  Liberal  House  of  Commons." 
The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Lord  Gladstone's  Speech. 

Viscount  Gladstone,  who  presided,  said  the  gathering  was  a 
fitting  close  to  a  memorable  series  of  conferences.  They  had  been 
dubbed  Wee  Frees.''  The  term  was  historical  and  it  would  become 
famous.  It  was  already  Biblical,  for  the  Wee  Frees  "  were  like 
the  grain  of  mustard  seed  which  grew  up  into  a  mighty  treei  and 
all  the  fowls  of  the  air  rested  therein.  When  the  Coalition  Liberals 
found  themselves  in  the  desert  they  might  be  glad  to  come  along 
and  rest  therein.  Their  return  to  the  Liberal  Party  so  long  as  they 
were  in  harmony  with  its  principles  was  not  debarred  to  them. 

They  had  received  a  weighty  letter  from  Lord  Grey  at  that 
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conference.  He  (the  chairman)  had  seen  Lord  Grey  a  few  days 
ago.  He  was  not  yet  fully  recovered  and  was  not  quite  ready  for 
the  strain  of  platform  work,  but  he  hoped  he  would  be  back  in  the 
fighting  line  in  a  short  time  and  be  able  to  speak  again  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Lord  Grey's  return  to  political  life  had  had  a  great  effect 
on  the  country  and  had  encouraged  them  all. 

Referring  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  the  Chairman  said:  He  is  a 
man  of  great  ability,  high  character,  clear  vision,  devoted  to  prin- 
ciples, a  champion  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  he  declares  himself 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  Coalition.  He  is  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  Conservatives  and  is  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Liberal  Party. 
Therefore  I,  for  one,  now  expect  and  shall  certainly  welcome  the 
appearance  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  on  Liberal  platforms. 

Liberal  Reunion. 

One  word  in  passing  about  reunion.  I  happened  to  write  a 
letter  not  long  ago,  and  I  was  accused  of  banging  the  door  against 
people  who  wished  to  come  back.  Now,  I  never  bang  any  door 
against  any  people  who  wish  to  join  the  Liberal  Party.  I  would 
only  open  the  door  as  wide  as  I  can  so  that  all  can  come  in  quite 
freely.  But  I  pointed  to  certain  facts.  I  pointed  out  that  reunion 
meant  agreement.  If  Coalition  Liberals  agree  with  our  policy  we 
shall  welcome  their  return  to  the  Party.  If  they  do  not  agree  with 
our  policy,  it  is  only  facing  the  facts  to  say  that  reunion  is  not 
consistent  with  basic  disagreement.  Well,  now,  is  not  that  a 
harmless  thing  to  say  ? 

Let  us  take  the  other  side  of  the  case.  What  encouragement 
have  we  ever  had  from  Liberal  Coalitionists  to  take  them  back  or 
to  join  them  ?  The  first  object  of  their  famous  meeting  in  J anuary 
last  was  deliberately  to  declare  a  separatist  party  policy.  The  Liberal 
Party  was  not  good  enough  for  the  Coalitionists.  A  new  central 
party  was  necessary.  They  launched  a  new  independent  party  of 
their  own. 

Well,  the  ship  was  launched,  and  it  w^as  named  the  National 
Liberal  Party.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  w^as  formally  made  the 
captain  of  the  ship,  under  the  Lord  High  Admiral  himself.  They 
left  us  deliberately  of  their  own  accord.  Then  what  is  the  good  of 
talking  to  us  of  our  banging  the  door  against  the  men  who  have  gone 
out  in  the  ship  they  have  launched  ? 

Yes,  but  what  has  hap{>ened  to  this  great  ship  ?  Well,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  they  forgot  the  rudder.  That  did  not  matter  so  much, 
because  they  forgot  the  engines  as  well — even  the  jurymast.  And 
the  ship  came  under  the  influence  of  the  winds  and  currents  and  it 
has  drifted  out  of  sight.  And  so  far  as  we  know  the  captain  is  still 
on  board  trying  to  find  out  where  the  deuce  he  is." 

At  that  famous  meeting,  continued  Lord  Gladstone,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  demonstrated  in  a  masterly  speech  his  own  complete  failure. 
He  showed  that  he  had  achieved  none  of  the  objects  he  was  placed 
in  office  to  perform.    Even  the  Cannes  Conference  had  failed,  and 
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the  election  designed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  February  was  called' 
off.  The  Prime  Minister  therefore  propounded  another  programme 
in  three  words:  Try  another  conference. 

The  Premier's  Broadcasting. 

Then  there  w^as  an  exciting  pause  in  w^hich  a  letter  was  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Prime  Minister  conveying  his  resignation 
to  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain.  Whether  it  was  a  letter  of  resignation, 
or  something  containing  a  hint,  he  did  not  know.  One  should  never 
be  too  specific  in  attributing  anything  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  But  it 
was  something  of  the  kind.  Then  he  retired  to  his  early  potatoes — • 
with  a  little  golf,  fishing,  and  music  thrown  in — all  heavily  adver- 
tised and  illustrated  by  a  process  of  terrestrial  broadcasting  in  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  an  adept. 

The  next  scene  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  resignation  and  a  rush 
to  Genoa,  comet-like,  with  a  tail  of  90  assistants.  As  Genoa 
crumbled  into  dust  there  came  a  familiar  voice  calling,  The  next 
conference  a  ill  be  at  The  Hague."  There  had  been  twelve  con- 
ferences. Genoa  was  the  thirteenth.  And  when  one  had  had 
thirteen  failures  in  anything  one  began  to  be  seriously  uncomfort- 
able, and  tried  to  discover  what  the  reason  was.  The  method  sug- 
gested by  experimental  science  was  to  find  by  a  process  of  elimination 
the  common  cause  of  error.  Ap^olying  that  process,  it  had  occurred . 
to  him  that  the  only  man,  so  far  as  he  knew,  who  had  attended  every 
conference  that  failed  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself. 

The  conference  at  Washington  was  an  amazing  success,  and . 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  not  there.  The  question  whether  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  the  cause  of  failure  was,  therefore,  one  which  merited 
further  consideration.  The  League  of  Nations  had  done  admirable 
work  for  four  years,  but  ^Mr.  Lloyd  George  never  attended  one 
meeting  or  conference  of  the  League.  As  a  final  test  he  would 
suggest  trying  the  methods  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
methods  and  spirit  of  the  Washington  Conference  without  Mr.  Lloyd 
George. 

We  want  a  new  policy  and  new  methods,  and  we  want  new  men, 
not  responsible  for  the  blunders  which  in  conference  or  negotiation 
hamper  or  destroy  the  chances  of  its  success.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  does- 
not  represent  the  country.  He  represents  the  Coalition  Government 
as  returned  by  28  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  only  in  the  rush  election 
of  1918.  The  Conservative  Party  is  making  constant  efforts  to  get 
rid  of  him.  He  had  one  policy  in  1918 — as  I  think,  a  cruel  and 
destructive  policy.  In  1919  he  has  the  policy  of  the  secret 
memorandum,  which  has  only  just  come  to  light,  a  policv  for  which 
there  was  much  to  be  said,  and  a  policy  in  a  spirit  very  different  from 
his  political  speeches.  And  then  he  goes  on  in  1920'to  speak  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  as  just  in  every  particular.  Now  at  last  we 
have  the  sole  result  of  Genoa — the  menace  of  the  parting  of  the  wavs.. 
How  can  you  trust  the  Prime  Minister  who  sets  his  course  first  to  one 
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back  no  cargo  ? 

We  are  out  to  fight  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment. We  fight  to  win.  We  stand  by  old  principles,  but  we  go 
forward  on  these  principles,  and  we  must  go  forward  in  recognition 
of  the  new  requirements  of  the  times  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Courage,  effort,  honesty,  consistency,  enthusiasm — these  are  the 
moral  qualities  which  will  enable  us  to  win,  and  if  we  develop  these 
•qualities  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  then  those  Liberal  principles 
which  in  times  of  danger  and  difficulty  have  not  failed  the  country 
w^ill  triumph  in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past." 

Mr.  Asquith's  Speech. 

Mr.  Asquith  said: — 

During  the  six  months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  at  Newcastle  there  has  been  a 
great  and  unmistakeable  change  over  the  whole  political  scene.  We 
have  witnessed  a  marked  revival  of  Liberalism  manifested  in  a 
hundred  different  ways.  Our  party  organisation  has  been  infused 
with  new  life,  and  there  is  a  welcome  and  ever-growing  addition 
to  our  cohort  of  candidates.  For  this  we  are  indebted  first  and 
foremost  to  my  honoured  friend  Viscount  Gladstone,  who  has  just 
addressed  you  and  who  has  brought  to  this  side  of  our  task  his  great 
experience,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  political  strategy,  his  devotion 
through  all  his  lifetime  to  Liberal  principles  in  their  highest  and 
w^idest  interpretation,  and  the  prestige  of  a  great  name. 

Do  not  let  us  forget  either  to  acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  party  agents  throughout  the  country  who  in  the  gloomiest 
moments,  and  despite  the  most  tempting  inducements  to  go  else- 
where, stuck  to  their  posts  and  carried  on.  I  am  glad  tO'  know  that 
something  in  the  way  of  recognition  of  their  invaluable  and  loyal 
service  has  been  done  during  the  present  week. 

Then,  as  the  chairman  has  reminded  you,  early  this  year 
we  learned  with  unbounded  gratification  that  our  old  comrade 
Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon  had  rejoined  the  fighting  front ;  and  the 
admirable  letter  which  he  has  addressed  to  you  of  the  National 
Federation  this  week  shows,  as  we  all  ought  to  sliow,  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  militant  Liberalism. 

Liberal  Revival. 

Well,  now,  the  reason  for  this  remarkable  transformation  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  country  at  last^ — it  has  taken  it  some  time 
— is  fully  conscious  of  the  futilities  and  the  danger  of  the  Coalition 
Government.  The  time  and  energies  of  the  Coalition  are  largely 
spent  in  a  belated  repudiation  of  their  own  past,  and  an  equally 
belated  adoption,  piecemeal  it  is  true,  and  in  fragments,  of  the 
policies  which  wo  have  been  advocating  for  three  years  from  the 
Liberal  platform. 
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The  forces  of  disintegration  are  at  work  in  the  body  and  soul,  if 
it  has  a  soul,  of  the  Coalition,  and  we  have  had  this  winter  and  in 
the  early  spring  the  serio-oolnedy  which  the  chairman  has  already 
referred  to — the  revolt  of  the  Die-hards,  the  much-advertised 
general  election  which  never  came  off,  the  mutiny — forgive  me  if 
I  follow  your  chairman  in  nautical  metaphor — the  successful  mutiny 
engineered  by  the  cabin  boy  of  the  ship,  all  the  guarantees  asked  for 
by  the  Prime  Minister  from  his  Conservative  allies  which  would  not, 
and  perhaps  could  n'ot,  be  given,  and  his  conditional  resignation 
which  for  all  I  know  may  be  still  held  in  suspense. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  was  necessary,  as  the  chairman  has 
hinted,  to  find  some  temporary  escape-  from  an  intolerable  situation. 
A  bridge,  a  pontoon,  even  a  raft  was  better  than  nothing ;  and  this 
necessity  a  large  and  growing  number  of  people,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  other  countries,  are  coming  to  the  belief  had  a 
little  to  do  with  the  genesis  of  Genoa.  Everything  else  was  thrown 
into  the  back-ground  to  make  way  for  this  spectacular  coup.  The 
unusual  step  was  taken  of  extracting  from  the  House  of  Commons 
a  preliminary  and  prophetic  vote  of  confidence. 

Objects  of  Genoa. 

I  want  to  make  our  position  perfectly  clear.  We  Liberals  never 
at  any  time  attacked  the  objects  of  the  Genoa  Conference.  Still 
less  did  we  raise  a,ny  objection  to  the  pres-ence  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  representatives  of  Germany  and  Russia.  Nor 
have  we  done  anything  at  any  time  or  in  any  way  which 
liampered  or  embarrassed  those  proce;edings.  What  we  then  declared 
was  that  the  objects  were  admirable.  The  objects  were  the  restora- 
tion of  the  economic  life  of  Europe,  the  revival  of  the  free  inter- 
<jhange  of  products  between  the  different  countries,  the  establishment 
of  relations  between  all  the  countries  on  the  basis  of  enduring  peace. 

Yes,  but  what  a,  satire  it  is  that  those  objects  should  still  be 
proclaimed  as  necessary  for  consideration.  What  a  satire  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  three  years!  The  fact  that  in  May,  1922, 
three  years  and  more  since  the  Armistice,  these  objects  remain, 
is  the  strongest  possible  condemnation  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  futility  not  only  of  Genoa  but  of  other  conferences. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge,  until  we  get  the  official  explanation  and 
statements  of  what  has  gone  on  or  what  has  not  gone  on,  we  will 
suspend  our  final  opinion,  but  so  far  as  we  can  judge  not  one  of 
these  objects,  worthy  of  achievement  and  disastrously  postponed,  has 
been  attained. 

As  Lord  Gladstone  has  said,  all  that  appears  to  have  been  done 
ig  to  summon  another  conference  with  some  sort  of  undertaking 
— I  use  the  word  advisedly — that  in  the  meantime  the  various 
Powers  concerned  will  not  fly  at  one  another's  throat. 

The  prospects  of  the  Conference  were  clouded  from  the  first,  not 
only  by  the  absence  -  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
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reluctant  and  half-hearted  participation  of  France,  but  by  the- 
artificial  limitation,  the  impolitic  limitation  of  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed.  Most  of  the  time  seems  to  have  been  spent  iit 
manoeuvring  with  the  Soviet  delegates.  Well,  we  have 
frequently  insisted,  no  one  more  strenuously  than  myself  during 
the  last  three  years,  on  the  necessity  of  the  reopening  of 
relations  with  Russia,  but  neither — I  want  to  make  this  point 
clear — neither  from  the  general  European  point  of  view,  nor  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  special  interests  as  a  nation,  is  Russia  by 
any  means  the  most  important  link  in  the  economic  chain. 

Russian  Policy. 

It  is  quite  true  that  nowhere  have  the  vacillations  and  the 
inconsistencies  which  have  characterised  the  whole  of  the  Coalition 
policy  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  dealings  of  this  country 
with  Russia.  It  is  worth  while  even  at  this  bour  to  review  them  in  a 
lew  sentences.  For  a  year  after  the  war  we  here  in  Great  Britain 
were  engaged  in  futile  and  costly  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Soviet 
Government  and  to  support  and  subsidise  its  domestic  enemies. 
The  head  of  the  Government  w^as  not  long  ago  described  by  a^ 
prominent  member  of  our  Government,  Mr.  Churchill,  as  a. 
"  Minister  enthroned  on  a  pyramid  of  human  skulls."  That  is  the 
kind  of  language  you  use  about  people  you  are  going  to  meet  round 
the  conference  table  ostensibly  to  enter  into  friendly  negotiations ! 

At  last  I  am  glad  to  think  has  come  the  tardy  recognition  of 
that  obvious  doctrine  of  common-sense*  that  in  politics  as  elsewhere^ 
in  Bishop  Butler's  words,  "  Things  are  what  they  are,''  and  that- 
the  present  Government  of  Russia,  w^liether  we  like  it  or  not,  is  a 
fact.  It  has  lasted  a  considerable  time,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
and  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  'think  that  you  can  go  on  ostracising 
Russia  from  the  community  of  nations. 

As  I  have  said,  important  as  it  is  to  re-establish  on  some  rational 
and  businesslike  footing  relations  with  Russia,  that  is  not  the  real 
problem.  It  is  not,  at  any  rate,  the  primary  and  fundamental 
problem  with  which  the  statesmen  of  Europe  and  the  world  have 
to  deal.  The  Genoa  Conference  was  expressly  debarred  from  dealing 
with  what  I  will  venture  to  call  the  vast  problem  of 
European  reconstruction — the  question  of  reparations  and  the 
question  of  international  indebtedness.  It  is  no  good  what- 
ever passing  })ions  and  platitudinous  resolutions  about  balancing 
Budgets  and  stabilising  exchanges  so  long  as  the  main  cause 
of  economic  disturbance  is  left  entirely  mitouched. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  of  grave  and  serious  importance,  which, 
T  think,  ought  to  be  frankly  faced,  and  as  to  which  the  plainest 
and  most  sincere  language  ought  to  be  used.  That  is,  the  strain 
which  has  been  put,  both  in  its  inception  and  in  its  conduct,  by  the 
Genoa  Conference  upon  the  Anglo-French  relations.  The  French 
Prime  Minister  almost  ostentatiously  refused  to  attend.    The  atti- 
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tude  of  the  French  delegation  throughout  showed  there  had  been  no 
real  attempt,  as  there  ought  to  have  been — as  Viscount  Grey  has 
pointed  out  in  his  letter — no  real  attempt  before  the  Conference 
was  summoned  for  the  free'  and  candid  discussion  between  the  two 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  points  to  be  raised. 

The  Vital  Need. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  and  I  believe 
I  can  speak  tor  the  Liberal  Party  in  this  matter — I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  more  vital  to  the  future  of  Europe  than 
the  maintenance  of  a  genuine  and  cordial  friendship  between  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

There  is  so  much  misunderstanding,  and  so  much  misrepresenta- 
tion rife  at  this  moment  on  this  topic,  that  I  should  like  to  explain 
to  you  what  I  mean  by  a  genuine  and  cordial  friendship.  Such  a 
friendship  need  not,  and  does  not,  involve  identical  policy  and 
methods  upon  every  international  problem  that  may  arise.  It  means 
nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  no  reason  v^hy  points  of  difference 
arising  from  genuine  divergence  of  interests  should  be  minimised  or 
disguised.  What  you  want  is  plain,  honest,  sympathetic  dealings. 
I  should  say,  for  instance,  quite  frankly  to  our  French  friends  that  we 
in  this  country  could  not  and  would  not  countenance  the  association 
of  Great  Britain  in  any  coercive  measures  to  extort  impossible 
payments. 

But  the  essence  of  such  a  friendship  as  I  am  trying  to  describe 
is  that  each  party  to  it  should  always  try  to  understand  and  enter 
into  the  other's  point  of  view.  It  seems  the  object  of  some  organs 
of  opinion  in  this  country  and  in  France  to  try  to  promote  and  to 
inflame  deliberate  misunderstandings ;  but  apart  from  such  mischief- 
makers  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  wavering  and  unstable  procedure 
of  our  Government  and  of  the  Prime  Minister  ever  since  the 
Armistice  may  well  be  a  puzzle  to  the  French,  for  it  is  a  puzzle  to 
ourselves. 

Just  contrast,  for  instance,  what  we  as  Liberals  at  any  rate 
consider  to  be  the  statesmanlike  memorandum  penned  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  month  of  March,  1919,  with  the  commentaries  a 
short  time  later  by  the  same  hand  on  the  extravagant  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  How  can  you  wonder  that  the  French  are 
a  little  bewildered? 

Bewildered  French. 

I  have  stated  that  we  should  try  to  sympathise  with  and  enter 
into  each  other's  point  of  view.  Let  me  ask  you  for  a  moment  to 
try  to  follow  the  view  of  the  average  Frenchman.  What  does  he  see 
as  the  result  of  the  war?  He  was  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  and 
acknowledge  gratefully  the  great  services  and  the  great  efforts  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  common  cause,  but  after  more  than  three  years 
what  is  the  result?  Great  Britain  is  absolutely  secure.  She  is 
protected  by  the  sea.   The  German  Fleeti — her  only  serious  menace — 
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has  cc'mpletely  disappeared.  She  is  in  effective  O'ccupation  of  German 
Colonies.  She  has  got  a  foothold — perhaps  of  a  somewhat  indefinite 
kind,  but  a  foothold  of  actual  possession — in  Mesopotamia  and  in 
Palestine. 

What  is  the  case  with  France  ?  France,  it  is  true,  has  recovered 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  has  still  a  frontier  of  considerable  length 
which  is  conterminous  with  Germany.  She  has  lost  the  gTiarantee 
against  aggression  which  was  given  to  her  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  through  the  non-ratification  of  the  Anglo- American 
Treaty.  She  has  not  received,  though  it  is  now  nearly  four  years 
since  the  Armistice,  a  franc  towards  the  restoration  of  her  devas- 
tated departments,  and  what  is  the  condition  of  her  Budget  ?  I  read 
a  remarkable  statement  in  the  paper  yesterday  about  the  French 
Budget  for  the  coming  year.  The  figures  are  very  remarkable- 
After  imposing  as  much  taxation  as  she  thinks  her  industries 
can  stand,  the  French  Budget  shows  every  year  an  enormous  deficit. 
For  the  year  1923  it  is  4,000  million  francs,  a  total  which  she  has  to 
raise  by  loans  on  a  prodigious  scale.  Her  Finance  Minister  stated 
only  that  day  that  at  the  moderate  rate  of  5  per  cent,  they  represent 
an  annual  charge  for  principal  and  interest  of  nearly  four  milliards 
of  francs.    That  is  the  position  of  France  to-day. 

Can  we  wonder  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  in  . 
the  mind  of  the  average  Frenchman  when  he  reads  the  things  that 
are  said  and  written  here?  The  restoration  of  our  relations  with 
France  on  the  basis  of  such  a  friendship  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe  depends  upon  the  immediate  readjustment  and  the  final 
settlement  of  the  question  of  reparations  and  indemnities. 


Reparations. 

I  saw  a  very  remarkable  statement  yesterday  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  and  economists  of  America,  Mr.  Hoover.  In  a 
carefully  conceived  address,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  there,  he  said,  America  cannot  come  in  until  Europe 
is  in  agreement  with  us  as  to  the  fundamental  measures  necessary 
to  save  the  situation.  Those  are  the  reduction  of  armaments,  a  real 
balancing  of  Budgets,  and  the  final  fixing  of  the  total  of  German 
reparations.'' 

If  I  am  asked,  as  I  may  be  legitimately  asked,  what  I 
would  do,  I  will  tell  you  quite  plainly.  In  the  first  place, 
I  should  scale  down  the  aggregate  of  Germany's  paper  indebted- 
ness so  as  to  confine  it  to  the  material  losses  and  damages  actually 
caused  by  the  war,  and  whatever  you  may  say  from  the  point  of  view 
of  abstract  justice,  nobody  is  going  to  lose  a  halfpenny  by  that,  even 
from  the  most  material  point  of  view. 

Secondly,  I  should  endeavour  to  arrive  at,  through  the  agency 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  mode  and  the  terms  of  payment  such 
as  Gennany  can  carry  out  without  disaster  or  ruin  either  to  her  own 
trade  or  to  the  trade  of  the  rest  of  the  world.      The  exaction  of 
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German  reparations  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  at  pres«ent 
€ixacted  is  undoubtedly  a  very  serious  matter  for  Germany,  but  it  is 
oxtremely  injurious  to  us  .and  to  all  the  other  great  productive 
nations  trading  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world.  Make  the  mode 
and  terms  of  payment  such  as  Germany  can  carry  out  without 
detriment  to  her  own  or  any  other  trade,  and  such  as  will  enable 
ier  to  obtain  an  international  loan. 

Thirdly,  let  us  be  ready  on  onr  part  and  as  an  ingredient  of  the 
settlement  to  abandon  in  favour  of  France  and  of  Belgium  our  own 
claims  io  reparation  and  to  cancel  their  indebtedness  to*  us.  That 
is  my  policy  J  and,  as  has  happen€d  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  the  last  three)  years,  I  venture  upon  predicting  that  it  will  very 
soon  be  the  policy  of  Great  Britain. 

People  talk  lightly  and  incomprehensibly  of  our  intimate  rela- 
tions with  Franca,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  use  the  word  rupture.'' 
What  is  the  alternative  ?  Are  you  going  back  to  the  splendid  ii^la- 
tion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Are  you  going 
l:>ack  to  the  system  of  groups  which  continued  for  centuries  under 
the  name  of  the  balance  of  power?  If  you  are,  what  has  the  war 
been  fought  for  ? 

Leit  me  remind  you  of  some  words  I  used  in  the  very  early  days 
of  the  war,  in  fact,  before  it  was  twO'  months  old.  I  was  speaking 
at  Dublin.  It  was  a  marvellous  meeting,  which  I  shall  always 
remember.  We  were  making  an  appeal  in  Ireland,  as  we  had  done 
in  Scotland,  for  recruits.  I  took  advantage  of  that  occasion, 
September  25th,  1914,  to  use  these  words,  and  I  commend  them  now 
to  the  hot-heads  and  fire-brands  and  the  mischief-makers  who  are 
trying  to  embroil  our  relationsi  with  France.  I  quoted  a  saying  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  war  of  1870.  Mr.  Gladstone  said:  ''The 
greatest  triumph  of  our  time  will  be  the  enthronement  of  the  idea  of 
public  right  as  the  governing  idea  of  European  politics.'' 

I  quoted  that  famous  phrase  which  has  so  often  crystallised  in 
-advance  of  public  opinion  the  real  spirit  of  Liberal  ideas  and  policy, 
and,  in  a  few  sentences,  endeavoured  to  translate  that  idea,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  idea  of  public  right,  into  concrete  terms.  ''  It  means," 
I  said,  "  or  it  ought  to  mean,  perhaps  by  a.  slow  and  gradual 
process,  the  substitution  for  force,  for  the  clash  of  competing  ambi- 
tions, for  grouping  and  alliances  and  a  precarious  equipoise,  the 
substitution  for  all  that  of  a  real  European  partnershp  based  on 
the  recognition  of  equal  right  and  established  and  enforced  by  a 
•common  will."    This  was  long  before  the  League  of  Nations. 

League  of  Nations. 

I  went  on  to  say  that  if  and  when  this  war  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Allies  the  substitution  I  have  referred  to  would  at  once  come 
■within  the  range,  and  before  long  within  the  grasp,  of  European 
statesmanship,  and  so  it  did. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  founded.  The  Covenant  of  the 
Xieague  of  Nations  was  inscribed  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.    If  you 
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are  going  now  to  fail  on  that,  all  the  sacrifices  and  heroism 
of  the  war  wall  have  been  finally  abandoned.  What  we  want 
to  see  is  the  substitution  of  this  series  of  experimental,  and 
to  a  large  extent  abortive,  conferences;  we  want  to  see  the 
great  instrument  which  ought  to  represent  the  common  will  of 
Europe  and  the  world  brought  into  the  foreground  and  made  the 
instrument  of  settlement  once  and  for  all  of  this  whole  question  of 
reparation  and  indemnity.  This  is  the  preliminary  and  indispens- 
able condition  of  settling  not  only  the  economic  but  spiritual  life  of 
the  world. 

Domestic  Finance. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  at  great  length  on  that  because  I  regard  it 
as  by  far  the  most  important  and  dominating  question  of  our  politics 
to-day,  but  before  I  finish  I  should  like  to  come  a  little  nearer  home. 
But  never  imagine  that  foreign  and  domestic  policies  can  be 
divorced ;  there  is  a  close  and  growing  dependence  between,  them. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  domestic  linance. 
The  policy  and  the  governing  principles  of  Liberal  finance  under 
existing  conditions  has  this  week  here  in  Blackpool  been  admirably 
expounded  with  the  utmost  lucidity  and  force  by  my  friend  and  old 
colleague  Mr.  Runciman.  I  subscribe  heartily  to  everything  he 
sdiys,  and  I  have  little  to  add  to-day.  You  nave  an  example  of 
Coalition  finance,  if  it  can  be  called  finance  at  all,  a  conglomera- 
tion of  ideas  that  will  not  mix  or  fuse,  in  that  preposterous  caricature 
of  an  experiment  in  Profection,  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act. 

I  was  amused  to  see  a  day  or  two  ago  that  even  the 
official  Conservative  candidate  who  is  standing  for  the  City  of 
London  announced  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  this  Act. 
You  see  the  light  does  spread.  The  whole  of  the  much-adver- 
tised anti-dumping  provisions  which  form  the  second  part  of  the  Act 
after  six  months  are  still  in  suspense.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever 
been  put  into  operation,  and  they  are  waiting  until  this  Cabinet  of 
Protectionists  and  Free  Traders  can  mako  up  their  differences  and 
come  to  a  decision  on  which  side  of  the  electoral  hedge  the  cat  is  most 
likely  to  jump. 

But  I  will  add  to  what  Mr.  Runciman  said  just  two  or  three 
words  about  the  Budget  of  the  present  year.  Here  again  you  have 
a  transparent  effort  to  catch  the  popular  breeze  by  what  I  agree  is  a. 
much  needed  and  long  overdue  reduction  in  the  income  tax  and  tea 
duty.  But  how  are  these  reductions  to  be  obtained.  It  is  the  first 
canon  of  sound  finance,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  have  to  restate  it 
before  an  intelligent  audience  such  as  this,  that  you  can  only  remit 
taxation  if  you  have  a  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditure.  And 
how  does  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  obtain  the  apparent 
balance?      I  use  the  word  apparent  advisedly,  because  judging  by 
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^ast  experience  he  has  largely  underestimated  his  expenditure  and 
probably  overestimated  his  receipts. 

But  how  is  the  apparent  balance  from  which  he  is  going  to  remit 
taxation  obtained?  By  the  crude  and  simple  expedient  of  appro- 
priating money  w^hich  ought  to  be  earmarked  for  repayment  of  debt. 
It  is  the  same  thing  as  borrowing,  but  it  is  interesting,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  see  what  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  defence. 
He  does  not  dispute  the  facts.  What  is  the  defence  ?  Pie  has  two 
defences.  The  first  is  tins,  that  as  the  Government  since  tlie^war 
has  devoted  such  large  sums,  over  320  millions,  to  debt  reduction 
they  are  now  justified  in  calling  a  temporary  halt.  Mr.  Bbnar  Law 
went  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  500  millions,  but  that  was  in 
a  flight  of  Scottish  imagination,  such  as  even  Sir  Donald 
Maclean^  in  his  more  excited  moments,  rarely  attains.  They 
are  all  Scotsmen,  including  Sir  Robert  Horne.  Let  us  see 
how  he  gets  his  reduction  of  320  millions.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
National  Debt  on  March  31st  this  year  was  substantially  the  same 
figure  as  on  March  31st,  1919.  There  is  not  a  difference  of  two 
millions.  There  has  been  no  debt  of  any  kind  paid  off,  and  it  is 
the  same  debt  with  which  we  ended  the  war. 

What  happened  in  the  year  after  the  Armistice?  The 
Government  borrowed,  as  Sir  Robert  Horne  frankly  admits, 
a  sum  of  320  additional  millions,  largely,  remember,  to  finance  their 
foolish  and  wasteful  adventures  in  Russia  and  elsewhere.  They 
borrowed  320  millions,  and  it  is  only  that  post-war  addition  to  the 
'debt  which  this  payment  of  320  odd  millions  has  now  wiped  out. 
So  the  net  result  is,  there  has  been  no  repayment  of  the  debt  as 
'Compared  with  the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

That  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  case.  I  am  still  con- 
'fining  myself  strictly  to  this  aspect.  During  those  years  they  have 
realised  by  the  sale  of  capital  assets,  war  stores,  and  other  things, 
'bought,  mind  you,  out  of  borrowed  money  and  not  out  of  revenue, 
no  les^  than  700  millions  sterling.  There  is  no  auditor  in  the  City  of 
London  or  ^in  Blackpool  who  would  pass  the  account  they  have 
presented.  They  have  been  adding  to  revenue  the  realisation 
of  capital  assets.  That  700  millions  has  been  recklessly 
applied  year  after  year  to  meet  the  current  expenditure  of  the  year. 
A  more  shameless  and  shameful  record  in  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  debt  has  never  been  presented  by  any  Governmant. 

Liberal  Finance. 

Sir  Robert  Horne,  being,  as  he  well  knew,  in  a  very  tight  place 
over  this  matter,  thought  it  desirable  to  fortify  himself  by  a  second 
line  of  defence,  namely,  to  say  he  was  only  foliowinsf  the  precedents 
of  Liberal  Governments,  and  particularly  the  Government  o-f  which 
I  was  the  head.    Let  us  see  how  the  facts  are  there. 

It  k  almost  incredible  that  such  colossal  ignorance  of  quite  recent 
financial  history  should  be  exhibited  by  a  man  who  holds  the  office 
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of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  When  I  became*  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  the  end  of  1905  in  th,?.  Ministry  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  we  had  just  gone  through  the  South  African 
war,  which  had  made  a  consideirable,  though  what  in  these  days 
would  be  regarded  as  almost  an  insignificant  addition  to  tho  aggre* 
gate  of  the  National  Debt. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  before  we  went  even  a,  step  in  the 
direction  which  we  were  contemplating  in  our  programme  of  reform 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  repay  our  debt.  I  raised  the  Sinking  Fund 
to  an  unprecedented  figure — twenty-nine  millions — but  during  the 
three  years  1  was  personally  responsible  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  the  finances  of  the  country  I  reduced  the  debt  by 
over  forty  millions  sterling.  When  I  became  Premier  I  was  succeeded 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  I  take  full 
responsibility  for  what  he  did  when  he  was  Chancellor.  Sir  Robert 
talks  about  tinkering  with  the  Sinking  Fund.  I  wish  he  would 
tinker  with  it  the  way  we  did,  and  confine  the  purpose  of  borrowing 
money  to  that  of  social  reform.  Here  is  the  passage  I  give  to  Sir 
Robert  Horne  from  a.  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  April  2nd,  1913,  a  year  before  the  war.  What 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  was  this : — 

''In  the  absence  of  any  unforeseen  circumistances,  by  this  time  next' 
year  we  shall  have  reduced  the  national  indebtedness  by  the  sum  of 
£102,000,000.  That  is  a  feat  in  debt  reduiction  that  no  Government  has 
ever  approached  before.  It  is  not  an  ingenious  manipulation  of  figures.. 
It  means  that  next  year  we  shall  be  paying  less  interest  in  respect  of  our 
debt  by  £2,600,000  than  we  were  paying  when  we  came  into  office.  The 
Governoment  have  reduced  taxes  on  food  by  nearly  £5,000,000.  .  .  . 
They  have  provided  £20,000,000  to  make  provision  for  the  aged  poor,  the 
sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  unemployed.  They  have  provided  £12,000,000 
more  for  national  defence." 

We  were  building  up  enough  to  meet  any  demand,  and  it  was 
a  good  thing  we  did,  because  it  won  the  war.  All  this  was  intended 
to  show  that  there  was  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  this  country 
for  such  a  financial  record.  This  is  Liberal  finance  translated  into 
practice. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  threw  out  the 
Budget,  and  which  therefore  necessitated  temporary  borrowing, 
which  was  remedied  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  there  was  not 
one  occasion  during  the  time  I  was  Premier  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  which  our  reduction  of  the 
capital  of  the  debt  fell  below  £8,000,000. 

The  present  Budget,  as  I  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  a  pure  gamble.  It  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  postponing 
that  which  is  your  primary  obligation,  a  more  urgent  obligation 
than  it  was  in  our  time,  the  task  of  reducing  the  principal 
and  thereby  reducing  the  annual  charge  upon  the  debt  of 
the  country.    There  is  only  one  way  in  which  Sir  Robert  Horne  could 
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have  achieved  his  Budget,  and  that  was  by  a  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture. The  report  of  the  Geddes  Committee  has  only  half-heartedly 
recommended  has  been  postponed,  if  not  entirely  abandoned. 

Call  for  Reduced  Expenditure. 

If  you  ask  me  what  my  policy  would  be  in  regard  to  national 
finance,  accepting  everything  that  Mr.  Runciman  has  said  so  well,  I 
should  say  this,  it  is  no  good  going  on  with  the  Geddes  Committees. 
Acknowledging  to  the  full  with  gratitude  the  great  work  the  Com- 
mittee has  performed,  it  has  begun  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick 
of  initiating  national  economy.  It  is  not  Committees  composed  of 
experts  outside  the  House  of  Commons  wlio  make  these  economies. 
It  is  not  even  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

If  you  ask  what  my  policy  would  be,  I  say  it  would  be  this. 
T  should  get  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  say:  I  can  only 
afford  so  much  in  the  present  condition  of  the  finances  and  the 
industries  of  the  country.  After  providing  for  necessary  purposes 
like  interest  upon  the  debt,  pensions,  and  so  forth,  I  can  only 
afford  for  the  fighting  and  the  administrative  services  and  the  other 
charges  falKng  upon  the  national  exchequer  so  many  million  pounds. 
You  have  to  be  content  with  that.  It  is  your  business  as  heads  of 
departments  to  remember  you  won't  get  any  more. 

If  that  were  done  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  knew  his 
business,  who  could  speak  with  the  authority  of  the  Cabinet,  which 
was  backed  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day,  and  who  had  In  sym- 
pathy with  him  (as  he  should  have)  the  heads  of  the  spending 
departments  themselves^ — I  do'  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  might 
reduce  the  expenditure  by  50  millions,  100  millions,  and  perhaps  a 
great  deal  more.  Anyhow,  these  are  the  lines  on  which  Liberal 
finance  would  proceed. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  kept  you  too  long.  One 
concluding  word.  What  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  case 
which  we  present  to  the  country  as  a  ground  for  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment and  a  change  of  policy  and  for  the  change  of  method  which 
would  follow  the  change  of  Government  ?  It  is  this :  that  whether 
in  the  international  or  the  domestic  sphere  our  policy  has  become 
under  Coalition  rule  little  more  and  little  better  than  a  series  of 
gambles.  Why?  Because  there  is  no  binding  or  guiding  principle, 
no  common  or  concerted  purpose,  but  simply  much  tossing  of  the 
electoral  dice-box. 

I  confess  to  you  I  would  rather  see,  disastrous  in  many  ways  as 
it  might  be  to  the  country,  I  would  rather  see  the  Government  in 
the  hands  of  a  Cabinet  of  convinced  reactionaries  than  as  it  is  now  at 
the  mercy  of  the  baffling  interplay  of  ill-assorted,  ill-directed,  and 
fundamentally  irreconcilable  forces.  It  has  reduced  our 
political  life  at   a  time  when  more  than  ever  before   it  was 


vital  to  s&e  that  it  should  be  ruled  by  clear  principles,  of 
long  views  and  with  settled  purposes — it  has  reduced  it  to  a  system, 
if  system  indeed  it  can  be  called,  of  organised  insecurity.  We,  at 
.any  rate,  of  the  Liberal  Party,  which  is  so  well  represented  in  this 
.room  to-day — we  of  the  Liberal  Party  know  our  own  minds,  as  I 
have  tried  to  show  this  afternoon,  and  are  not  afraid  to  describe 
them  in  plain  language  to  the  world. 

We  have  fulfilled  in  the  past  many  great  functions,  and  per- 
formed not  a  few  imperishable  services  to  British  national  life. 
We  are  now^  called  by  the  experience  the  country  has  had  of  the 
experiment,  the  disastrous  experiment,  of  Coalition  rule — we  are 
called  upon  to  be  the  champions  and  the  trustees  not  only  of  sound 
policies,  but  of  sane  and  healthy  politics, 

OTHER  GATHERINGS. 
The  Reception. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  May  18th,  the  Council  of  the 
'National  Liberal  Federation,  together  with  a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentative Liberals  of  Blackpool  and  neighbouring  constituencies, 
were  entertained  at  a  Keception  in  the  Tower  Ballroom  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Blackpool  Liberal  Association.  The  spacious  and 
beautiful  suite  of  rooms  presented  a  brilliant  and  animated  scene, 
the  guests  numbering  upwards  of  two  thousand. 

During  an  interval  in  the  musical  programme  an  informal 
meeting  was  held,  with  Lord  Sheffield  in  the  Chair. 

Brief  speeches  w^ere  made  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Viscount  Gladstone, 
Lady  Bonham  Carter,  and  Lady  Byles. 

Mr.  Asquith  said  he  w^ould  tell  the  audience  his  creed. 
It  was  a  very  simple  one.  He  had  always  since  he  entered  political 
life,  and  for  many  years  before,  been  a  Liberal,  and  w^ould  continue 
so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  And  not  only  so  but  he  would  continue 
to  call  himself  a  Liberal.  There  were  some  parties  o-r  combinations 
of  politicians  in  this  eountiy  that  seemed  always  anxious  to  change 
their  name.  How  could  Liberals  ever  sacrifice  the  great  traditions 
of  heroic  leadership  and  beneficent  achieveiments  which  were 
associated  with  the  name  liberal  ? 

SoiTie  parties  never  seemed  quite  happy  unless  casting  about 
for  a  new  name.  There  was  the  old  Tory  Party,  which,  under 
the  inr>piration  otf  Sir  Robert  Peel,  t*ebaptised  themselves  by  the 
name  of  Conservative,  and  after  about  fifty  years,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  small  band  of  Liberals,  succeeded  in  defeating 
Mr.  Gladstone's  attempt  to  give  self-government  Ireland.  Th^-n 
they  lof?ked  in  the  dictionary  and  called  themselves  Unionists.  The 
Act  cf  Union  v/as  now  repealed,  so  that  title  had  become  an 
r'.nachronism.  They  had  masqueraded  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  with  i  very  small  fraction  of  the  old  Liberal  Party,  under 
the  name  of  Coalition.    Nobody  liked  to  be  called  Coalition  now. 
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They  were  trying  to  find  a  new  name.  They  were  a  nondescript 
party.  Mr.  Asquith.  in  conclusion,  said  that  he  wou^d  not  join 
any  party,  or  any  combination  of  politicians,  which  was  not  content 
to  asarame,  profess,  and  carry  into  the  fight,  as  they  would 
ultimately  to  victory,  the  magnificent  historic  title  of  Liberal . 


Meetings  of  Liberal  Agents. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings  reported  in  the  preceding  pages,  a 
series  of  business  meetings  and  social  functions  in  connection  with 
the  Society  of  Certificated  and  Associated  Liberal  Agents  and  the 
Gladstone  Benevolent  Fund  for  Liberal  Agents  were  held,  as 
follows : — 

The  Agents'  Headquarters  were  at  the  Savoy  Hydro,  where  on 
Wednesday  evening,  May  17th,  a  very  successful  Whist  Drive  and 
Dance  was  held  on  behalf  of  the  Gladstone  Benevolent  Fiind. 

The  Prizes  were  presented  by  the  Hon.  Geoffrey  Howard,  who 
was  supported  on  the  platform  by  Sir  Arthur  Marshall,  Mr.  Walter 
Rea,  and  the  Right  Hon.  J.  M.  Robertson. 

On  Thursday,  May  18th,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management 
of  the  Gladstone  Benevolent  Fund  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Metropole, 
Mr.  John  Massie  (Chairman)  presiding. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  and  the 
Liberal  Central  Associaticn,  the  Agents  were  entertained  at  break- 
fast on  Friday,  May  19th,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole.  The  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Donald  Maclean  in  the  Chair. 

The  thanks  of  the  Agents  for  their  hospitality  were  heartily 
accorded  to  the  hosts  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith,  Chairm.an 
of  the  Agents'  Society. 

A  notable  feature  of  these  proceedings  was  the  Chairman 
handing  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Gladstone  Benevolent  Fund  a 
handsome  cheque  for  £600  from  Lord  Lincolnshire,  being  the 
amount  subscribed  by  members  of  the  National  Liberal  Club,  as  a 
mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his  many  years'  services  to  the  Club. 

Sir  Donald  said  that  Lady  Lincolnshire  had  also  promised  Fifty 
Guineas,  and  suggested  the  desirability  of  making  the  amount  up 
to  £1,000,  which,  if  invested  at  5  per  cent.,  would  provide  another 
Pension.  Promises  were  immediately  forthcoming,  headed  by  Sir 
James  Hill  (One  Hundred  Guineas)  and  Sir  John  Brunner  (£50), 
and  the  total  speedily  reached  the  desired  sum. 

In  order  not  to  clash  with  the  various  N.L.F.  functions,  the 
remaining  meetings  of  Agents  were  deferred  till  Saturday,  May 
20th,  when  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Gladstone  Benevolent  Fund 
was  held  at  the  Savoy  Hydro. 

Mr.  J.  Massie  presided.  The  Annual  Report  and  Balance 
Sheet  was  adopted  and  the  usual  routine  business  transacted. 

Mr.  W.  Finnemore  was  elected  as  Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year., 
and  Mr.  F.  C.  Rivers  Hon.  Secretary. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Certificated  and  Associated 
Liberal  Agents  followed,  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith  in  the  Chair. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  The  following  were 
elected  as  Officers  for  1922-23  :— 

Chairman:  Mr.  J.  Manus  (London). 
Treasurer:  Mr.  T.  F.  Tweed  (Manchester). 
Hon.  Sec.  :  Mr.  F.  C.  Rivers. 

Excellent  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of 
Agents  had  been  made  by  Messrs.  T.  Dewhurst,  S.  Boy  dell,  and 
J.  M.  Home,  local  members  of  the  Society  familiar  with  Blackpool, 
and  their  fellow  members  marked  their  appreciation  of  their  efforts 
by  making  a  Presentation  to  them  at  the  close  of  the  visit  to 
Blackpool. 


GLADSTONE 

An  Address  by 
Right  Hon.  H.  H.  ASQUITH,  K.C.,  M.R 

Delivered  in  the  National  Liberal  Club  on 
July  5th^  1922^  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
of  a  Statue  of  Mr,  W,  E.  Gladstone  to  the  Club  by 
Mr,  Henry  N,  Gladstone, 


I AM  not  going  to  attempt  in  the  few  minutes 
at  our  disposal  the  ambitious  task  of  pro- 
nouncing a  fitting  panegyric  on  the 
character  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Liberal 
statesmen.  Mr.  Gladstone's  personality  was 
as  complex  and  as  many-sided  as  was  his 
career,  and  was  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
his  great  associate,  John  Bright.  It  was  not 
till  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  and  had  been 
twenty-five  years  a  member  of  Parliament  that 
he  definitely  joined  the  Liberal  Party.  The 
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Palmerstonian  era,  which  was  by  no  means  so 
sterile,  either  in  great  men  or  great  achieve- 
ments, as  superficial  critics  often  suggest,  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  poHtical  supremacy 
of  the  middle  class,  established  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832,  and  practically  acquiesced  in  by 
both  great  political  parties — notwithstanding 
that  from  time  to  time  each  of  them  tinkered 
with  half-hearted  and  rather  perfunctory 
extensions  of  its  principle  :  that  supremacy  was 
beginning  to  be  challenged. 

Faith  in  the  People. 

John  Bright,  a  middle-class  man  himself, 
had  the  prescience  not  only  to  foresee,  but  to 
welcome,  the  coming  change,  recognising  in 
it  the  essential  condition  of  those  great  Liberal 
reforms  of  which,  as  he  saw,  Free  Trade  was 
only  the  first  stage.  His  chief  ally,  Cobden,. 
had  in  this  matter  less  width  of  vision.  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  in  his  admirable  biography,  recalls 
Blow  Bright  said  to  his  friend  one  day,  Why,. 
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Cobden,  you  haven't  got  faith  in  the  working 
people  — which  was  true.  Bright  had  that 
faith.  But  what  is  far  more  remarkable  is  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  ex-Tory  and  Peelite,  was 
almost  the  only  member  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
last  Cabinet  who  had  it  too. 

In  May,  1864,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody 
and  the  consternation  of  his  Chief,  he  made  his 
celebrated  pronouncement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  every  man  who  is  not  presum- 
ably incapacitated  by  some  consideration  of 
personal  unfitness  or  of  political  danger  is 
morally  entitled  to  come  within  the  pale  of  the 
constitution.'*  I  need  not  say  to  students  of 
the  Gladstonian  language — a  special  branch  of 
literature — that  this  was  not  quite  such  a  simple 
and  absolute  proposition  as  at  first  sight  it 
appears.  What  is  ''personal  unfitness''? 
What  is  a  moral  title  "  ?  What  is  ''  political 
danger"?  Where,  even,  are  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  *'  pale  of  the  constitution  "  ?  But 
the  mass  of  the  people  paid  no  heed  to  these 
possible    loopholes    and    safeguards.  The 
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decisive  word  had  been  spoken,  and  from  that 
moment  Gladstone  became  not  merely  the 
potential,  but  the  only  possible,  leader  of 
democratic  Liberah'sm.  The  Palmerston  era 
had  reached  its  sunset;  the  Gladstonian  era 
was  dawning  on  the  horizon. 

Through  Difficult  Times. 

But  there  is  often  an  interlude  of  clouded 
sky,  and  even  of  threatening  storms,  between 
the  dawn  and  the  meridian.  Lord  Palmerston 
died  in  1865,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  him 
as  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  air  contemporary  records  attest,  his 
authority  with  his  party  was  never  so  low  as  in 
1867,  when  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  that 
strangely  assorted  pair,  then  in  command  of 
the  Tory  Party,  throwing  cynically  away  after 
the  fashion  of  their  party — a  fashion  which  still 
prevails — all  their  principles  and  former  pro- 
testations, passed  the  democratic  Reform  Act 
oC  that  year  and  thought,  a>s^  Lord  Derby 
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boasted  in  a  dialect  already  obsolete,  that  they 
had     dished  the  Whigs/' 

I  venture  to  recommend  some  faint-hearted 
and  cross-grained  politicians  of  these  later  days 
to  read  the  language  that  was  then  used  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  particular,  by  faithful  and  candid 
friends.  Mr.  Gladstone  never  took  heed  of 
such  things.  But  dodgery  and  duplicity  never 
succeed  in  the  long  run  in  British  public  life — 
and  so  the  event  soon  showed.  The  real  Glad- 
stonian  era  came  into  its  own  in  the  great 
General  Election  of  1868,  and  the  four  years 
which  followed  were  a  magnificent  illustration 
of  what  can  be  achieved  by  emancipated 
Liberalism  in  the  domain  both  of  legislative 
and  administrative  work. 

If  His  Advice  Had  Been  Taken. 

In  that  fine  record  Gladstone  both  inspired 
and  guided  his  colleagues  and  his  Party.  He 
was  in  later  years  three  times  again  Prime 
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Minister,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  only  survivor 
in  active  politics  of  his  last  Cabinet  of  1892. 
Let  us  at  this  moment  remember  that  he  was 
the  first  of  our  statesmen  to  arouse  the  British 
conscience  to  the  grim  and  insistent  reality  of 
the  Irish  case.  When  stalwart  Radicals, 
whether  like  Bright  of  the  older,  or  like  Cham- 
berlain of  the  younger,  school  quailed  and 
flinched  in  the  ordeal,  he  never  ceased  to 
persist,  unhasting  but  unresting,  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  great  ideal.  If  his  advice  had  been  taken 
and  his  leadership  followed  by  an  unbroken 
Liberal  Party,  how  different  would  have  been 
the  face  of  things  from  what  we  see  to-day ! 

Right  against  Might :  Freedom  against  Force. 

Amid  all  the  seeming  inconsistencies  of  his 
public  career,  which  exposed  him  to  the 
shallow  charge  of  time-serving  and  even  of 
hypocrisy,  history  will  discern  a  steady  process 
of  evolution,  guided  always  by  certain  govern- 
ing principles.    He  was  the  most  faithful  and 
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enlightened  steward  there  has  ever  been  of  our 
national  finance.  He  abhorred  waste.  He 
preferred  the  remission  of  burdensome  taxa- 
tion even  to  the  diminution  of  the  public  debt. 
His  great  aim  was  that  the  resources  of  the 
country,  in  the  phraseology  of  those  days, 
should  fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the  people," 
not  to  be  wasted  in  public  or  private  extrava- 
gance, but  to  replenish  the  reservoir  from 
which  both  capital  and  industry  are  fed.  He 
never  faltered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  cause  of 
setting  free  the  smaller  nationalities,  crushed 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones  of 
arrogant  and  militant  autocracies.  He  was  the 
pioneer  in  the  long,  arduous,  still  uncompleted 
struggle,  in  the  international  sphere,  of  right 
against  might,  of  freedom  against  force. 

Such  were  his  lasting  contributions  to  the 
Liberal  faith.  We  can  well  imagine  what 
would  have  been  his  message  to  the  purblind 
fumbling  of  what  is  called  European  states- 
manship to-day.  Let  this  fine  presentation  of 
him,  as  some  of  us  have  seen  him  in  the 
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plenitude  of  his  commanding  and  life-giving 
personality,  be  for  you  and  your  successors  in 
this  National  Liberal  Club  not  only  a  memorial 
but  an  example  and  an  inspiration  for 
generations  to  come. 


[The  above  text  is  based  on  the  excellent  report  which 
a-p feared  in  The  Westminster  Gazette  "  on  July 
6th,  jg22J\ 
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PRICE  THREEPENCE. 


MRc  LLOYD  GEORGE 
has  spoken  on  all  sides  of 
most  QLuestions,  Here 
loUows  a  small  selection 
of  his  sayings. 


Building  the  New  World. 

1918 

"  I  want  so  to  build  that  when  we  are 
forgotten  dust,  ages  to  come,  men  will  look 
back  at  what  was  done  during  the  last  four- 
and-a-half  years,  and  what  will  be  done 
during  the  next  four-and-a-half  years,  and 
say  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  generation, 
They  builded  well/  " 

{Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
November  i6th,  1918). 


1918 

"  What  is  our  task  ?  To  make  Britain 
a  countrv^  fit  for  heroes  to  live  in  .  .  . 
There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

( Wolverhampton, 
November  2yd,  1918). 


1918 

The  Government  have  schemes  for  devel- 
oping the  resources  of  our  own  country  in  a 
way  they  have  never  been  opened  up  before/' 
{Election  Manifesto, 
December  5th,  1918). 

1918 

There  has  been  a  great  anxiety  expressed 
by  multitudes  of  our  soldiers  for  settling  on 
the  land.  .  .  .  The  Government  have 
ready  great  schemes.    .    .  /' 

{Manifesto  on  Policy, 
December  ^th,  igi8\, 

1918 

The  war  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to 
agriculture.  This  must  not  be  allowed  to 
expire.  Scientific  farming  must  be  promoted, 
and  the  Government  regard  the  maintenance 
of  a  satisfactory  agricultural  wage,  the 
improvement  of  village  life,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  industries  as  essential  parts  of 
an  agricultural  policy.'' 

{Joint  Manifesto  with 
Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
November  21st,  IQ18). 


1918 

"  The  wealthiest  country  in  the  world  ! 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  it  broken 
physically  because  they  were  underfed,  ill- 
housed,  overworked,  perhaps  many  poisoned 
with  excessive  alcohol  drinking  to  which  they 
were  driven  by  squalor.    There  must  be  a 

real  national  effort  to  put  that  right." 

{Central  Hall, 
November  i6th,  1918). 

1918 

I  believe  it  is  possible  to  provide  remu- 
nerative work  for  all.  .  .  .  And  the 
most  important  thing  of  all  is  that  the  plans 
should  be  put  in  order  immediately,  and  that 
is  why  we  want  the  new  Parliament  at  once 

to  begin  our  plans.'' 

{Wolverhampton, 
November  23rd,  1918). 


1919 

Millions  of  young  men  have  fought  for 
the  new  world.  ...  If  we  fail  to  honour 
the  promise  given  to  them,  we  dishonour 
ourselves." 

{Message  to  the  People 
in     The  Future,'' 
September,  1919). 

1919 

If  the  Government  do  not  do  their  best 
to  fulfil  the  promises  made  I  will  no  longer 
be  head  of  the  Government,  but  will  go  back 
to  the  people  and  ask  for  a  renev/al  of  their 
confidence." 

{Carnarvon, 
January  1st,  1919). 

1919 

In  all  the  offices  which  I  have  filled, 
and  last  of  all  as  Chief  Minister  of  the  Crown 
I  have  not  departed  one  iota  from  the  great 
principles  so  dear  to  the  masses  of  my 
country.  If  I  betray  those  principles  now, 
let  ni}^  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth." 

{Pwllheli, 

January  1st,  19 19). 


Emigrate  !   Emigrate  !  1920 


I  do  not  like  to  say  it,  but  I  think  we 
shall  have  to  face  the  problem  of  emigration. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  suggestion  ;  but  I  mean 
emigration  within  the  Empire/' 

{House  of  Commons, 
December  21st,  1920). 


Presenting  the  Bill.  1918 

"  The  Kaiser  must  be  prosecuted.  .  . 
The  men  responsible  for  this  outrage  on  the 
human  race  must  not  be  let  off  because  their 
heads  were  crowned  when  they  perpetrated 
the  deed." 

(Manifesto  on  Policy, 
December  $th,  1918). 


1918 

There  must  be  punishment  for  those 
who  began  it  (the  War).  Those  who  started 
it  must  pay  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and 
we  shall  search  their  pockets  for  it.'' 

{Bristol, 

December  nth,  1918). 


1918 

The  bill  is  ;f 24, 000,000,000." 

( Bristol, 

December  nth,  1918). 


1918 

"  lyet  me  summarise.  First,  as  far  as 
justice  is  concerned,  we  have  an  absolute 
right  to  demand  the  whole  cost  of  the  war 
from  Germany.  The  second  point  is  that 
we  propose  to  demand  the  whole  cost  of  the 
war.  The  third  point  is  that  when  you 
come  to  the  exacting  of  it  you  must  exact 
it  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  do  more 
harm  to  the  country  that  receives  it  than 
to  the  country  which  is  pa^dng  it.  The 
fourth  point  is  that  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  British  Cabinet  believe  that  it  can  be 
done  " 

{Bristol, 

December  nth,  1918). 


1919 


My  colleagues  and  I  mean  to  stand 
faithfully  by  all  the  pledges  which  we  gave 
to  the  constituencies/' 

{Telegram  to  370  M,P's, 
April  gth,  1919). 


Climbing  Down.  1922 

We  must  have  fairness  to  Germany,  and 

nobody  has  stood  more  for  that  than  I  have." 

( House  of  Commons, 
August  yd,  1922). 


1922 

"  ,    .    .If  you  press  Germany  too  hard 

you  may  get  nothing.    .    .    Take  it  merely 

from  the  point  of  view  of  Reparations  and 

you  get  nothing.    It  is  what  happens  when 

you  are  pressing  a  debtor  too  hard.'' 

( House  of  Commons, 
August  yd,  1922). 


Peace.  1918 

Our  first  task  will  be  to  conclude  a  just 

and  lasting  peace  and  so  to  establish  the 

foundations  of  a  new  Europe  that  occasion 
for  further  wars  may  be  for  ever  averted.'* 

( Joint  M anifesto  with 
Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
November  21st,  1918). 


No  Peace.  1922 

"  If  you  add  up  the  cost  of  these  arma- 
ments (of  all  countries)  to-day  and  their 
size,  you  find  them  reaching  appalling 
dimensions/' 

( Coalition  Liberal  Con- 
ference,  Central  Hall, 
Westminster, 
January  21st,  1922). 


Russia.  1919 

I  am  asked  why  do  you  support  Koltchak, 
Deniken  and  Kharkow  ?  I  will  tell  the  House 
.  .  .  They  raised  arms  at  our  instigation 
and  largely  no  doubt  at  our  expense.    .  . 

It  is  our  business  to  stand  by  our  friends/' 

( House  of  Commons, 
April  i6th,  1919). 


1920 

His  Majesty's  Government  will  continue, 
as  far  as  circumstances  permit  to  fulfil  the 
remainder  of  the  obligations  towards  General 
Deniken  ...  In  accordance  with  the 
statement  I  made  to  the  House  they  (vSupplies 
and  money  to  General  Deniken)  are  being 

sent  up  to  the  31st  of  March." 

(House  of  Commons, 
February  igth,  1920). 


1920 

"  It  is  perfectly  clear  now  to  every  unpre- 
judiced observer  that  you  cannot  crush 
Bolshevism  by  force  of  arms  .  .  .  We 
have  failed  to  restore  Russia  to  sanity  by 
force.    I  believe  we  can  save  her  by  trade/' 

( House  of  Commons, 
July  loth,  1920). 


Political  Parties.  1918 

In  ordinary  times  but  for  Party  the 
people  would  take  no  interest  in  Govern- 
ment." 

( Central  Hall, 
November  16th,  1918). 


1918 

1  have  had  two  years'  association  with 
these  men  (the  Tories)  and  I  don't  mind 
saying  I  think  war  has  improved  their 
politics." 

( Neivcastle, 

November  2gth,  1918). 


1921 

In  every  revolution  you  have  also  got 
the  men  who  are  really  reactionary  but  who 
put  the  cap  of  liberty  on  their  heads  in  order 
to  keep  them  from  being  cut  off.  Now  that 
is  the  matter  with  our  friends  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Liberal  Party/' 

( Inmigural  Dinner  of  the 
1920  Club,  Savoy  Hotel, 
March  ijth,  1921). 


Reprisals.  1901 

''It  is  difficult  within  the  bounds  of 
Parliamentary  proprietary  to  describe  what 
one  thinks  about  all  this  infamy  which  is 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain 
and  Africa.  I  do  criticise  and  censure  the 
conduct  of  men  who,  for  the  treachery  of 
others,  burned  the  homes  over  the  heads  of 
people  who  are  perfectly  innocent/' 

( House  of  Commons, 
February  18th,  1901). 


1920 

.    .    .    I  have  asked  them  to  name  a 

single  Irishman  who  has  got  the  authority 

to  speak  for  his  countrymen  who  would  say 

he  would   accept  Dominion  Home  Rule. 

One.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  And  he  cannot 

even  speak  for  his  creameries/' 

( Carnarvon, 
October  gth,  1920). 

1920 

They  (the  Independent  Liberals)  think 

they  have  got  hold  of  something  at  last — 

reprisals.    If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  say 

a  few  words  about  reprisals.    Mr.  Gladstone, 

once  upon  a  time,  aroused  great  indignation 

in  this  country  over  the  atrocities  of  the  Turks 

n  Bulgaria.    That  has  rather  misled  them. 

These  little  imitation  Gladstones  are  going 

about  the  country  delivering  speeches  to 

arouse  the  same  indignation.    .  . 

( Constitutional  Club, 
February  yd,  1920). 


1920 

"  He  (Mr.  Asquith)  tells  us  there  that  he 

proposes  complete  and  full  Donunion  Home 

Rule.    .    .    Was  there  ever  such  lunacy 

proposed  by  anybody  ? 

( Carnarvon, 
October  gth,  1920). 


Houses  and  Health.  1918 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  housing 
conditions  in  this  country  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  Empire.  .  .  In  England  and  Wales 
alone  there  is  a  shortage  of  at  least  400,000 
houses.  That  is  apart  altogether  from  the 
number  of  houses  which  would  have  to  be 
built  if  slum  properties  were  swept  away, 
as  they  ought  to  be.  .  .  The  tackling  of 
this  problem  is  one  for  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, with  the  assistance  of  the  local 
authorities.  .  .  .  The  cost  of  building 
material  is  gone  up,  and  it  would  not  pay 
the  private  contractor,  but  it  would  pay  the 
State  in  the  improved  health  of  its  people." 

(Manifesto  on  Policy, 
December  ^th,  1918). 


1918 


The  health  of  the  community  has  been 
sadly  neglected.  The  aid  of  the  medical 
profession  has  not  been  requisitioned  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  for  the  prevention  of 
disease.  .  .  We  cannot  make  an  Ai 
Empire  with  a  C3  population/' 

(Manifesto  on  Policy, 
December  5th,  1918). 


1918 

We  must  have  habitations  fit  for  the 
heroes  who  have  won  the  war/' 

(10,  Downing  Street, 
November  12th,  1918). 


A  Halt  !  1921 

"  We  are  onty  now  crying  a  halt — not  to 
stop  building  .  .  .  This  is  simply  an 
effort  not  to  stop  house  building,  but  to 
put  it  on  a  better  and  more  businesslike 
footing/' 

{House  of  Commons, 
July  2is/,  1921). 


Bolshevism. 


1921 


What  is  the  peril  ?  ...  It  is  the 
phenomenal  rise  to  power  of  a  new  party 
with  new  purposes  of  the  most  subversive 
character.  It  calls  itself  I^abour ;  it  is 
really  Socialist  and  even  now  the  real  danger 
is  not  fully  realised.  .  .  .  Socialism  is 
fighting.  ...  to  destroy  everything 
the  great  prophets  and  leaders  of  both 
parties  laboured  for  generations  to  build  up." 

{To  New  Members  Coalition 
Group,  House  of  Commons, 
March  2yd,  1921). 


1918 

Revolution  I  am  not  afraid  of.  Bol- 
shevism I  am  not  afraid  of.  It  is  reaction 
that  I  am  afraid  of.  Yes,  reaction  and 
disunion  !  " 

{10,  Downing  Street, 
November  12th,  1918). 


Palling  and  Fighting. 

1922 


Whatever  Government  is  in  power,  we 
must  not  offer  it  any  factious  opposition/* 

( Hotel  Victoria, 
October  2$th,  1922). 


My  sword  is  in  my  hand." 

{St.  Pancras, 
October  20th,  1922). 


"  The  Divine  message  is  that  we  should 
love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves/' 

( Hote^  Victoria, 
October  2^th,  1922). 


We  will  fall  fighting,  and  fighting  whera 
we  can  hit  the  hardest/' 

( Hotel  Victoria, 
October  25^/?,  1922). 
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LIBERAL  PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT, 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


PRESENT  =  DAY  POLITICS 


VISCOUNT  GREY  of  Fallodon. 


HEN  I  left  the  House  of  Commons  in 


1916,  I  entertained  for  personal  reasons 
the  wish  to  be  free  not  to  undertake  further 
political  obligation,  with  the  intention  of  stay- 
ing at  my  post  till  I  felt  I  could  no  longer 
be  of  use  there,  or  until  circumstances  set  me 
free.  That  I  did ;  and  the  time  came  when  I 
left  office  with  the  rest  of  the  first  Coalition 
Government.  For  two  years,  till  the  end  of 
the  war,  I  took  no  part  in  political  life.  After 
that  for  some  time  I  did  no  public  work  except 
in  connection  with  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
such  other  work  as  I  did  was  done  at  the  request 
of  the  Government. 


Then  why  do  I  depart  from  that  attitude 
now  ?  I  do  it  because,  since  the  last  election, 
there  has  been  a  House  of  Commons  which  has 
allowed  any  apparent  scandal,  however  great, 
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to  remain  unexposed,  which  has  allowed  any 
policy,  however  extravagant,  to  go  on  un- 
checked, which  has  allowed  any  inconsistency, 
however  flagrant,  to  take  place  without  calling 
the  Government  to  account,  and  because  we 
have  had  a  Government  in  power  which  has 
taken  full  advantage  of  that  licence  allowed 
it  by  the  House  of  Commons.  If  that  state 
qf  things  is  repeated  after  the  next  election  it 
will  be  a  danger  and  a  disaster  to  this  country, 
and  it  is  incumbent  on  any  man  who  feels  that 
danger,  now  that  there  is  an  election  in  pros- 
pect, to  make  his  opinion  known  for  what  it 
is  worth ;  and  where  should  I  make  it  known 
better  than  on  a  Liberal  platform  ? 

In  the  years  I  have  taken  no  part,  or  little 
part,  in  public  life,  I  have  not  been  conscious  ot 
any  separation  of  opinion  from  old  colleagues 
or  from  the  party,  and  it  is  most  of  all  con- 
genial to  me  to  express  my  opinions  now  on  the 
same  platform  with  those  with  whom  I  had 
previously  worked,  and  particularly  with  Mr. 
Asquith.  I  suppose  if  any  of  us  who  have  been 
for  many  years  Cabinet  Ministers  were  to  write 
down  the  name  of  the  coUeaigue  who  was  most 
ready  to  allow  any  of  his  colleagues  to  get  the 
credit,  the  whole  credit,  it  may  be,  for  any 
success,  who  was  most  ready  to  come  to  the 
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assistance  of  a  colleague  when  the  colleague 
needed  assistance,  who  was  most  ready,  even 
uninvited  and  unasked,  when  there  was  the 
responsibility  for  any  mistake  to  take  upon 
himself  that  responsibility,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
share  it  to  the  full,  though  none  of  it  might 
have  been  due  to  his  own  personal  action— all 
of  us  on  this  platform  who  have  been  Mr. 
Asquith's  colleagues  would  put  his  name  first. 
If  we  were  asked  that  question  that  would  be 
the  reply,  and  no  one  who  has  been  among  his 
colleagues  knows  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said 
better  than  the  present  Prime  Minister. 

True  and  False  Co-operation, 

I  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
restore  wholesome,  straightforward  politics  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  first  thing  for  us  to 
do  is  to  resuscitate,  strengthen,  and  revive  the 
Liberal  Party.  But  the  times  are  such,  and 
parties  have  been  so  shaken  by  the  events  of 
recent  years,  that  personally  I  welcome  the  co- 
operation of  any  man  outside  of  the  Liberal 
Party  who  feels,  as  we  do,  the  necessities  of 
the  situation.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  spoken 
publicly  of  his  agreement  with  me,  and  I 
should  like  to  do  the  same  as  to  my  agree- 
ment with  him.   On  Free  Trade  we  have  never 
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been  divided.  We  have  been  acutely  divided 
in  past  years  on  Ireland,  on  questions  such  as 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  and  re 
ligious  education  in  the  schools.  That  question 
of  denominational  education  forms  no  part  of 
politics  to-day  ;  the  Irish  question,  we  hope,  is 
settled,  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  one  of  those 
who  have  accepted  the  settlement. 

On  labour  questions,  on  social  questions,  and 
political  questions  of  the  day,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  his  speeches,  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment. With  any  one  like  that — and  there  are 
others  who  hold  his  views — I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  co-operate  :  I  see  every  reason 
why  we  should.  I  can  imagine  some  one  clever 
on  the  Coalition  side  saying :  "  Then  why  do 
you  object  to  people  who  belong  to  different 
parties  co-operating  in  the  Government  if  you 
are  ready  to  co-operate  with  somebody  who  has 
belonged  to  a  different  party  in  Opposition  ? 
My  answer  is  that  there  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  co-operation  which  arises 
from  agreement  and  agreement  which  arises 
from  desire  to  co-operate.  The  Coalition 
represent  the  second  of  those  things.  They 
came  into  office  legitimately  enough,  brought 
together  by  one  desire,  that  of  winning  the  war. 
Now  in  time  of  peace  they,  with  increasing 
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difficulty,  force,  at  any  rate,  an  appearance  of 
agreement  with  each  other  because  they  are 
reluctant  to  separate.  And  then  they  tell  us 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  party  in  this  country  : 
nothing  but  the  national  interest ;  no  party 
politics.  If  we  are  patriots  we  ought  to  belong 
to  no  political  party  except  that  which  supports 
them.  There  should  be  no  party  politics — 
that  is,  outside  the  Cabinet.  Party  politics 
obviously  there  are  inside  the  Cabinet.  It  is 
impossible  and  intolerable  that  you  should  have 
a  Cabinet  divided  by  party  politics  in  itself — 
the  division  so  acute  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
cealed from  appearing  in  the  newspapers — and 
that,  while  that  is  so,  you  should  have  no  oppo- 
sition and  no  party  politics  outside. 

The  first  need  is  that  the  Coalition,  which 
has  now  become  hollow—"  a  bubble,*"  I  think, 
is  the  description  given  to  it  by  one  paper-— 
should  be  brought  to  an  end.  The  speeches 
made  last  week  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition  read 
very  well.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  them.  The 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  particular  reads 
like  the  vspeech  of  a  very  innocent  man.  With 
a  great  many  of  the  words  I  do  not  differ.  But 
those  speeches  had  no  relation  to  fact.  They 
were  not  representing  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  it  had  been  ;  they  were  representing 
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the  policy  of  the  Government  as  it  ought  to 
have  been — perhaps  as  the  speakers  now  look- 
ing back  upon  the  past  wish  that  it  had  been. 

Fluctuating  Policy. 

The  Prime  Minister  said,  "  Britain  has 
been  steady;  she  has  never  wavered ;  her  policy 
has  never  fluctuated."'  Never  fluctuated  in 
Ireland  ?  Never  fluctuated  as  regards  Egypt  ? 
Never  fluctuated  as  regards  Bolshevism,  and  the 
trial  of  war  criminals,  and  making  Germany 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  war  ? 

As  to  Ireland,  like  other  Liberals  I  cordially 
welcome  the  settlement.  I  welcome  the  news 
of  to-day.  It  goes  to  show  that,  provided  she 
is  left  alone,  Ireland  will  work  through  her 
troubles,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
want  nothing  except  to  see  the  Government 
for  once  remaining  constant  in  letter  and  spirit 
to  the  latest  phase  of  their  Irish  policy.  I 
differ  from  Lord  Carson  and  the  "  Die-hards 
in  my  view  in  regard  to  the  settlement ;  I  agree 
with  them  entirely  in  their  view  of  the  humilia- 
tion and  the  disgrace  of  the  methods  by  which 
that  settlement  was  reached.  As  one  critic  of 
the  Government  has  said,  you  should  not  an- 
nounce that  you  have  got  by  the  throat  some- 
thing that  afterwards  you  have  to  take  by  the 
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hand.  We  never  knew  the  full  facts  of  the 
policy  of  reprisals  ;  we  do  know  that  it  failed. 
To  its  failure,  I  admit,  we  owe  the  present 
settlement,  but  we  need  not  have  passed  through 
that  disgrace  and  humiliation.  The  Govern- 
ment say  it  could  not  have  been  done  before. 
Quite  true,  but  why?  Because,  quite  apart 
from  whether  the  Irish  were  prepared  to  accept 
it,  the  Government  declared  that  anything  like 
the  settlement  which  they  have  now  made  was 
impossible  and  out  of  the  question.  The 
humiliation  is  a  self-made  humiliation. 

In  regard  to  Bolshevism,  a  policy  of  force 
was  adopted  avowedly  to  destroy  the  Bolshevists. 
Now  there  is  talk  of  lending  them  money,  and  I 
gather  the  present  policy  is  to  lend  inter- 
nationally ten  or  twenty  millions  to  people 
whom  you  have  spent  100  millions  in  failing  to 
destroy. 

In  Egypt  the  policy  of  the  Government  has 
oscillated  between  repression  and  concessions. 
It  has  oscillated  sometimes  so  rapidly  that  it 
has  been  difficult  at  any  particular  moment  to 
know  which  policy  they  have  been  pi^suing. 

Our  Relations  with  France. 

Then  I  come  to  a  matter  more  serious  still — 
our  relations  with  France.   The  Prime  Minister 
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seemed  to  think  that  the  method  of  transacting 
foreign  affairs  by  conference  was  something 
invented  by  himself.  It  was  practised  before 
the  war.  It  would  have  been  practised  on  the 
eve  of  the  war  if  our  advice  had  been  listened 
to.  What  has  happened  under  the  new 
methods  of  the  Supreme  Council  ?  The 
Supreme  Council  has  undermined  that  trust 
and  confidence  which  existed  between  France 
and  ourselves  for  so  many  years.  At  the 
present  moment — you  can  hear  it  from 
people  who  have  been  in  France,  you  can  read 
it  in  letters  in  the  papers,  it  is  obvious  to  any 
one  who  has  followed  the  course  of  events — 
there  is  less  confidence,  less  good  under- 
standing* between  these  two  Governments 
than  there  has  been  at  any  time  since 
the  Entente  was  made  in  1904.  A  very 
serious  fact !  That  is  the  most  serious  fact 
in  European  politics  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Entente  was  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  with 
the  French  Foreign  Minister  and  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Paris.  It  was  made  by  those 
methods.  It  was  maintained  in  the  same  way 
for  years,  and  along  with  it  was  maintained 
trust  and  confidence  under  which  neither 
Government  ever  sprang   a  surprise  on  the 
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other,  and  in  which  there  was  perfect  good 
faith  and  close  touch  between  them.  The 
Supreme  Council  has  destroyed  that.  It  is  no 
good  blinking  facts.  The  Supreme  Council 
has  lately  been  fatal  to  a  French  Prime 
Minister,  and  his  successor  apparently  is  de- 
sirous to  have  not  so  much  to  do  with  it. 

The  re-establishment  of  good  relationship 
with  France  is  the  most  vital  thing  in  European 
politics  to-day.  Until  that  old  trust  and 
confidence  is  restored  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, no  conference,  none  of  those  attempts  to 
reconstruct  Europe,  will  fare  well.  If  that 
confidence  be  restored  it  will  be  a  starting- 
point  of  security,  peace,  and  reconstruction  in 
Europe.  But,  believe  me,  it  will  not  be 
restored  by  means  of  the  Supreme  Council ;  and 
it  is  only,  as  I  believe,  by  the  more  usual,  the 
quieter,  and  steadier  methods  that  you  will 
again  get  back  those  good  relations  which  we 
ought  never  to  have  lost. 

The  Steadier  Methods. 

Well,  now,  I  am  told,  that  because  I  have 
criticised  the  method  of  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs  by  the  Supreme  Council,  therefore  I  am 
in  favour  of  secrecy  and  the  old  diplomacy. 
I  suppose  you  all  know  what  the  old  diplo- 
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macy  is.  I  donH.  I  do  understand  what  is 
meant  by  secrecy,  and  I  would  just  like  to  say 
this,  that  when  I  advocated  other  methods 
than  the  Supreme  Council  I  did  not  say  secret 
methods.  I  advocated  methods  which  should 
be  quieter  and  steadier ;  but  things  may  be 
quiet  without  being  secret.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  noisy  in  order  to  avoid  secrecy.  I  quite 
agree  that  methods  before  the  war  could  be 
improved  and  adjusted  to  new  conditions,  and 
I  think  undoubtedly  you  may  have  more  open- 
ness than  there  was  in  past  years. 

I  do  not  believe  war  could  have  been  avoided 
by  anything  we  could  have  done  before  1914. 
I  can  see  some  ways  in  which  the  war  might 
have  been  precipitated  under  more  unfavourable 
conditions  than  when  it  came,  but  I  have 
always  felt — and,  looking  back,  I  feel  just  as 
strongly  as  ever — that  no  change  in  diplomatic 
methods,  nothing  we  could  have  done,  would 
have  prevented  the  war,  because  the  war  could 
only  have  been  prevented  by  there  being  the 
same  will  to  peace  in  Germany  that  there  was 
here.  So  when  I  say  that  I  think  you  can  im- 
prove old  methods,  don't  think  I  mean  that 
the  war  could  have  been  avoided  by  any  im- 
proved methods.  But  secrecy  in  the  form  of 
secret  treaties  I  have  always  been  against  in 
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times  of  peace.  I  never  was  a  party  to  making 
a  secret  treaty  in  time  of  peace.  Indeed,  when 
the  war  came  there  were,  I  think,  two  agree- 
ments which  I  had  initialled,  and  which  might 
have  been  completed,  but  for  the  fact  that  I  had 
stipulated  that  as  soon  as  they  were  completed 
they  must  be  published,  and  Germany,  with 
whom  they  were  being  made,  was  doubtful 
about  the  desirability  of  having  them  published. 

Secrecy  of  the  Supreme  Council, 

But  when  I  say  I  want  as  much  openness 
as  possible  in  diplomacy,  do  you  think  there 
has  been  more  openness  in  these  new  methods 
with  the  Supreme  Council  ?  What  I  complain 
of  is  that  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment there  has  been  more  secrecy  than  there 
was  formerly. 

You  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Washington 
Conference,  but  you  do  not  get  papers  pub- 
lished to  tell  what  has  really  passed.  In  what 
is  called  the  "  old  diplomacy,'"  where  Foreign 
Ministers  and  Ambassadors  conversed,  records 
were  kept  of  their  conversations,  and  very  often 
those  records  were  published,  which  explained 
to  their  respective  countries  exactly  the  policy 
which  had  been  pursued.  The  new  method, 
I    understand,    is   that   the   British  Prime 
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Minister  and  the  French  Prime  Minister,  for 
instance,  converse  together,  but  we  never  seem 
to  have  any  records  of  their  conversations  pub- 
lished. We  have  had  all  sorts  of  trouble  in 
Egypt,  a  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
things  in  Egypt,  but  we  have  had  no  papers 
showing  what  advice  was  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  people  on  the  spot,  what  advice 
Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  what  advice  Lord 
Allenby,  has  given,  and  what  the  Government 
have  said  in  return.  We  are  told  now  and 
then  something  upon  which  the  limelight  is 
thrown  very  strongly,  but  we  are  given  no 
Parliamentary  papers  as  we  used  to  have  which 
explained  how  our  public  servants  were  advising 
the  Government,  what  instructions  the  Govern- 
ment were  sending,  and  generally  made  the 
whole  course  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment plain  and  intelligible  to  the  country,  so 
that  they  might  form  an  opinion  on  it.  That 
we  do  not  have.  My  criticism  of  the  present 
policy,  the  present  methods  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  this,  that  there  is  both  too  much 
limelight  and  too  much  secrecy. 

Defects  in  Foreign  Policy. 

Mr.  Asquith  quoted  the  Attorney-GeneraPs 
principle  of  "  measures,  not  men.""    But  the 
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colleagues  of  the  Attorney  -  General  have 
spoken  quite  differently.  They  spoke  not  so 
much  of  measures  as  of  the  man — the  one 
man,  the  only  man,  or,  as  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain says,  the  same  man.  He  says  it  is  such  an 
advantage  that  in  international  matters  we  are 
always  represented  by  the  same  man.  Well, 
that  depends.  The  same  man  representing  the 
same  policy,  and  that  a  good  policy,  is  good. 
The  same  man  representing  the  same  policy, 
and  that  a  wrong  policy,  is  unfortunate — how 
unfortunate  depends  upon  the  wrongness  of  the 
policy.  But  the  same  man  representing  from 
time  to  time  different  policies  is  altogether  bad. 
It  would  be  better  to  have  different  men 
representing  different  policies.  There  are 
drawbacks  to  that,  A  different  man  repre- 
senting a  different  policy  may,  at  any  rate, 
be  trusted  for  the  time  that  he  is  in  office.  But 
if  the  same  man  represents  different  policies, 
he  can  never  be  regarded  as  reliable,  whatever 
policy,  good  or  bad,  he  may  be  advocating  at 
the  moment. 

There  has  been  another  misfortune  about 
our  foreign  politics.  Somehow  or  other  more 
than  once  the  trail  of  domestic  electioneering 
has  got  mixed  up  with  international  affairs. 
That  untimely  election  of  1918  did  something 
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to  impair  the  peace  negotiations  which  followed. 
We  have  been  handicapped  ever  since  by  the 
part  which  that  election  of  1918  and  the  conse- 
quences of  it,  played  in  the  peace  negotiations. 
And  do  you  suppose  that  the  other  day,  when 
the  Supreme  Council  was  meeting  at  Cannes 
and  the  whole  of  this  country  became  engaged 
in  discussing  a  February  election — discussing 
it  on  pure  grounds  of  opportunism,  openly 
suggesting  as  I  think  was  the  case,  in  some 
quarters  of  the  Press,  that  it  would  be  such 
a  convenient  time  for  an  election  when  the 
Prime  Minister  returned  triumphant  from 
Cannes — do  you  suppose  that  was  altogether 
wholesome  for  the  international  discussions 
which  were  taking  place  there  ? 

Conferences  and  the  lieague  of  Nations. 

I  have  expressed  some  hesitation  as  to 
whether  the  Genoa  Conference  was  really  a 
well-thought-out  scheme,  and  because  that  was 
said  I  see  it  stated  that  I  am  opposed  to  all 
conferences.  The  Washington  Conference  I 
have  always  given  the  most  unhesitating  praise 
to,  both  to  the  Conference  itself  and  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government  as  executed  by  Mr. 
Balfour  at  the  Conference.  I  think  there  is 
some  lessori  to  be  drawn  from  the  success  of  the 
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Washington  Conference.  If  these  Conferences 
are  to  be  a  success  there  must  be  ample  time, 
ample  leisure,  and  the  men  who  do  the  real  work 
of  them  had  better  be  men  with  special  quali- 
fications for  the  work,  and  able  to  give  their 
whole  time  and  attention  to  it.  The  League 
of  Nations  is  a  conference.  It  is  a  sort  of 
permanent  conference.  Well,  I  have  certainly 
never  been  opposed  to  the  League  of  Nations  ; 
and  even  before  the  war,  when  there  was 
trouble  in  Europe  in  1912,  I  took  an  active 
part  in,  and  presided  over,  a  Conference  of 
Ambassadors  in  London  which  did  adjust  some 
very  difficult  questions  which,  but  for  that 
Conference,  might  have  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Europe  then.  So  I  say  that  to  shov/  that  I 
q,m  by  no  means  opposed  to  conferences,  and 
that  if  I  have  views  about  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference it  is  not  because  I  think  conferences  as 
a  rule  are  undesirable. 

The  Prime  Minister  complained  the  other 
day  that  those  of  us  who  criticised  the  Con- 
ference he  has  suggested  at  Genoa,  on  the 
ground  that  it  may  prejudice  the  League  of 
Nations,  are  running  the  League  of  Nations  as 
a  little  party  show.  I  make  these  criticisms 
in  no  party  spirit,  but  I  would  put  this  before 
you — I  would  suggest  it  as  a  point  for  the 
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Prime  Minister,  as  he  says  he  is  in  favour  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  not  everybody 
who  has  been  in  favour  of  it.  It  is  not  everybody 
who  is  in  favour  of  it  now.  There  are  many 
who  say — "  Oh  !  the  League  of  Nations  !  A 
very  nice  idea,  but  nothing  will  ever  come  of 
it ;  it  will  never  be  of  much  use.*" 

What  is  the  object  of  the  Genoa  Conference  ? 
One  of  its  objects  is  to  form  a  European  Asso- 
ciation of  Nations  pledged  against  aggression 
on  each  other.  That  is  the  League  of  Nations. 
What  are  these  faint-hearted  people  who 
have  never  believed  in  the  League  of  Nations 
going  to  say  about  that  ?  They  are  going  to 
say — "  After  all,  we  were  right  ;  the  League  of 
Nations  is  no  use ;  it  is  to  be  put  on  one  side 
already,  and  something  new  is  going  to  be 
formed,  which  is  something  like  it,  but  with  a 
new  name.""  And  they  are  going  to  say — Is 
this  something  new  going  to  be  of  any  use  ? 

Now  the  Prime  Minister  says  the  League  of 
Nations  could  not  do  the  job  he  wants  the 
Genoa  Conference  to  do.  The  League  of 
Nations  has  done  one  job  which  the  Supreme 
Council  could  not  do.  It  has  settled  the 
question  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  we  hear  the 
settlement  is  working  well.  It  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  put  lightly  aside.   Why  cannot  it  achieve 
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what  the  Genoa  Conference  could  do  ?  That  I 
should  like  to  have  explained.  One  of  the 
things  the  Genoa  Conference  is  to  do  is  to  deal 
with  economics.  The  League  of  Nations  has 
already  started  with  a  Financial  Committee  at 
Brussels,  in  which  Germany  took  a  part. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  the  United  States 
would  not  take  part  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  that  there  was  a  chance,  at  any  rate,  that 
they  would  take  part  in  the  Genoa  Conference. 
I  would  have  liked,  first  of  all,  to  ask  the 
United  States  whether  they  would  be  prepared 
to  participate  at  all  in  a  conference  of  this 
kind,  to  ask  them  whether  the  organizing  of 
a  conference  under  the  League  of  Nations 
would  be  an  objection  or  not,  and  only  when 
you  had  ascertained  that  the  United  States 
would  not  participate  in  anything  organized 
under  the  League  of  Nations,  but  would  parti- 
cipate in  some  economic  conference  organized 
outside  the  League  of  Nations,  then,  and  then 
only,  would  I  have  gone  past  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Trade  and  Bconomy. 

Now,  I  come  to  a  point  at  home.  The 
country  is  not  prosperous,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  people  in  consequence  who  are  not  happy. 
This  unemployment  question  is  a  very  serious 
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and  distressing  one,  and  I  agree  that  there  must 
be  relief  of  actual  distress.  You  have  no 
choice  for  it,  and,  as  measures  can  be  taken  by 
Local  Authorities  or  by  the  Government  to 
relieve  actual  starvation  and  distress,  those 
measures  must  be  taken,  but  they  are  only 
palliatives,  and  I  agree  that  the  problem  of  un- 
employment, being  one  which  may  always  recur, 
does  require  the  most  serious  consideration 
from  the  point  of  view  not  only  of  temporary 
rehef,  but  of  permanent  dealing  with  it  when 
it  occurs.  But  I  would  not  believe  at  this 
moment  in  holding  out  as  the  first  objective 
any  great  national  scheme,  for  this  reason  :  the 
best  permanent  remedy  for  unemployment  is 
good  trade.  Until  you  have  got  trade  back  to 
a  condition  of  normal  welfare  you  will  not  be 
able  to  gauge  what  are  likely  to  be  the  normal 
dimensions  of  the  unemployment  problem,  lior 
what  amount  of  normal  resources  the  country 
will  have  to  deal  with  it,  and  at  the  present 
moment  I  would  not  spend  time  in  elaborating 
or  advocating  large  programmes  on  the  subject 
of  unemployment  or  any  other  question.  I 
would  concentrate  on  the  one  question  of 
enabling  the  country  to  recover  its  prosperity 
by  getting  expenditure  down. 

I  would  have  more  faith  in  a  Government 
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which  came  forward  and  said  that  for  the  next 
year  or  two  it  was  going  to  have  no  programme 
except  to  concentrate  on  reducing  expenditure. 
I  believe  in  that  way  it  would  do  far  more  good 
than  by  coming  forward  with  large  programmes, 
and  not  concentrating  on  the  one  point  of  get- 
ting the  expenditure  down.  Well,  the  Govern- 
ment at  last  are  alive  to  this  question  of 
expenditure.  The  Geddes  Committee  attacks 
this  problem  of  expenditure  from  one  end,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  best  end.  It  attacks 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  expenditure.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  best  end  to  approach  the 
problem  of  retrenchment  is  not  from  the  point 
of  view  of  income.  I  should  very  much  like 
the  Government  to  go  into  the  question  of 
how  much  revenue  can  be  raised  in  this 
country  every  year  at  the  present  moment 
without  trenching  upon  capital,  and  without 
depressing  the  springs  of  industry.  Let  us 
know  what  is  a  fair  national  income,  which 
can  be  raised  consistent  with  enabling  the 
country  to  recover  from  the  war.  I  should 
have  liked  if  it  had  approached  the  question 
from  that  end  as  well  as  the  other.  It  ought 
to  have  been  approached  long  before  from 
both  ends.  When  I  think  of  all  the  money 
that  has  been  wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted, 
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since  the  Armistice,  I  cannot  think  that  the 
Government  deserves  great  credit  for  economy, 
or  that  they  inspire  me  with  great  confidence 
as  to  their  efforts  in  the  future. 

What  is  a  Coalition  Liberal? 

I  cannot  define  a  Coalition  Liberal,  of  whom 
Mr.  Churchill  speaks  so  highly,  but  I  have  an 
idea  what  he  is.  I  will  try  to  describe  him. 
He  is  a  man  who  three  years  ago  acclaimed  the 
Government,  and  would  hear  no  doubt  about 
it,  when  they  announced  not  only  that  the 
Kaiser  was  to  be  tried  in  London,  but  that  the 
German  war  criminals  were  to  be  tried  and 
receive  most  condign  punishment.  The  German 
war  criminals  have  been  tried  in  Germany  ; 
some  of  them  got  light  sentences  ;  some  of  them 
have  been  acquitted  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  a  Coalition  Liberal  is  the  man  who  has 
forgotten  all  that  was  ever  said  about 
them.  Three  years  ago  Germany  was  to  pay 
the  whole  cost  of  the  war,  or  if  not  the  whole 
cost  I  think  the  sum  named  was  24,000  millions  ; 
and  the  Coalition  Liberal  was  a  man  who  would 
hear  no  doubt  about  it,  and  believed  the 
Government  was  sure  to  get  it.  Well,  how 
much  have  we  got  so  far  ?  I  believe  we  have 
not  got  the  expense  of  the  Army  of  Occupation 
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in  Germany  covered.  One  phrase  used  to  be, 
on  the  Government  side,  that  Germany  was  to 
be  hke  an  orange  which  would  be  squeezed  so 
hard  that  the  pips  would  squeak.  There  has 
been  squeaking,  but  there  has  not  been  in- 
demnity ;  and  the  Coalition  Liberal  is  a  man 
who  seems  quite  content.  Then  take  Egypt. 
There  has  been  trouble  in  Egypt.  The  Govern- 
ment shuts  up  some  of  the  people  who  are 
fomenting  trouble,  and  the  Coalition  Liberal 
praises  them  for  their  firmness.  The 
Government  lets  them  out ;  the  Government  is 
praised  agrain  for  its  adaptability.  The 
Government  shuts  them  up  again  or  deports 
them — well,  that  is  right,  too. 

What  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  in 
Egypt  at  this  moment,  whether  it  is  on  the 
tack  of  repression  or  whether  it  is  on  the  tack 
of  concession,  I  do  not  know ;  and  I  fancy  the 
attitude  of  the  Coalition  Liberals  is  "  wait  and 
see."*"  Whichever  it  is,  it  is  sure  to  be  quite 
right  if  the  Government  does  it.  Well,  then, 
take  the  policy  towards  the  Bolshevists.  The 
Bolshevists  were  very  wicked  people,  who  were 
to  be  destroyed.  Money  was  wanted.  Fifty 
millions  the  Coalition  Liberals  would  vote  for 
such  an  excellent  purpose  as  the  destroying  of 
this  wicked  people.    That  was  not  enough.  It 
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came  to  about  100  millions.  "Oh,  well,  you 
must  spend  money  for  such  a  good  purpose  as 
that  ;  the  Bolshevists  are  to  be  destroyed.'''* 
Time  goes  by.  The  Bolshevists  are  still  there. 
"  Oh,  well,  we  must  look  on  Russia  with  sym- 
pathy ;  let  us  lend  these  people  whom  we  have 
been  destroying  some  twenty  millions  by  inter- 
national finance.''''  I  am  not  criticising  the 
policy  of  doing  what  is  possible  to  restore 
Russia.  It  is  urgently  necessary,  but  I  do 
criticise  the  fact  that  we  wasted  100  millions  of 
money  by  interfering  in  that  country. 

Coalition  Liberals  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Churchill  gave  a  picture  of  Irish  policy 
in  his  speech.  It  did  not  represent  either 
present  history  or  past  history  accurately.  But 
what  is  the  Coalition  Liberals*'  attitude  upon 
Ireland?  Some  time  ago  Dominion  Home 
Rule  was  being  advocated  as  the  remedy  for 
Ireland.  Mr.  Asquith  advocated  it,  but  to 
the  mind  of  a  Coalition  Liberal  that  would  not 
do,  that  was  being  brought  forward  by  factious 
Independent  Liberals.  There  was  crime  in 
Ireland,  very  bad  crime.  What  was  the  Coali- 
tion Liberal  attitude  to  that  ?  Well,  that 
must  be  repressed.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  attempts  to  repress  crime,  provided 
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you  do  it  with  the  strong  hand  of  justice. 
That  was  not  what  was  tried.  It  was  the 
weak  violence  of  reprisals,  buh,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  view  taken,  the  Coalition  Liberal  view, 
would  have  been  that  previous  Coercion  Acts 
in  Ireland  had  been  tried  and  failed ;  they 
must  have  something  different,  because  reprisals 
were  quite  different  to  the  old  Coercion  Acts. 
The  object  of  the  Coercion  Acts  was  that  when 
a  crime  was  committed  an  effort  was  made  to 
discover  the  guilty  person  and  punish  him. 
Under  reprisals,  when  a  crime  is  committed, 
if  you  cannot  discover  the  guilty  person  punish 
somebody  or  other.  The  burnings  of  Cork 
were  on  such  a  scale  that,  if  perpetrated  by 
the  forces  of  the  Crown,  they  were  a  real 
scandal  in  administration.  The  Government 
was  prepared  to  get  at  the  truth,  they  ap- 
pointed a  Commission — the  Coalition  Liberals, 
no  doubt,  very  admiring  of  the  Government's 
courage  and  firmness  in  appointing  a  Commis- 
sion, and  having  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
matter.  But  when  the  Commission  had  taken 
place,  the  report  was  never  published.  It  was 
withheld  from  us,  and  the  Coalition  Liberals 
were  equally  contented.  Time  went  on; 
crime  got  worse,  the  policy  of  reprisals  failed, 
the  Government  came  forward  with  a  scheme 
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in  the  very  widest  and  fullest  sense  ever  con- 
ceived of  Dominion  Home  Rule — so  full  that, 
rightly,  under  the  agreement,  Ireland  is  called 
the  Irish  Free  State ;  and  the  Coalition  Liberals, 
who  had  agreed  with  the  Government  previously 
that  Dominion  Home  Rule  was  impossible,  who 
had  supported  reprisals,  who  had  acquiesced  in 
the  hushing  up  of  the  report  on  the  Cork  burn- 
ings, all  applauded  this  last  proposal  of  the 
Government  as  an  evidence  of  statesmanship, 
which  no  other  Government  could  have  con- 
ceived, and  no  other  Government  could  have 
carried.  That  is  not  a  state  of  things  which 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  country.  ^  We  have 
reached  a  settlement,  but  we  have  reached  it  by 
a  most  humiliating  and  degrading  road.  And 
when  Mr.  Churchill  goes  into  the  question  of 
who  are  the  real  Liberals,  I  say  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  labels  or  of  terms,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  facts  and  policy  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Government.  I  don't  care  what  label  is 
attached  to  me ;  bat  the  title  I  am  not  going 
to  qualify  for  is  that  of  Coalition  Liberal. 
Mr.  Churchill  says,  All  patriotic  people 
ought  to  co-operate  with  the  Government."" 
Co-operate  in  that  series  of  policies  which  I 
have  been  describing  !  If  that  is  the  test  of 
patriotism,  I  have  not  got  sufficient  political 
agility  to  be  a  patriot. 
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House  of  I^ords  Reform. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  we  Independent  Liberals  who 
are  a  homogeneous  party ;  the  CoaHtion  is  not. 
They  were  told  the  other  day  that  they  were  in 
honour  bound — told  by  one  of  their  own  sup- 
porters— in  honour  bound  to  remain  in  office 
till  they  had  reformed  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
understand  that  is  now  postponed  till  after 
the  election.  I  would  not  state  that  too  dis- 
tinctly, because  we  do  not  know  what  else  we 
may  be  asked  to  understand  to-morrow ;  but 
that  seems  to  be  the  impression.  Then  that  is 
the  policy  which  unites  them,  the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  which  is  to  unite  them  for 
the  future.  Are  they  really  agreed  about  it  ? 
I  know  what  a  Conservative  wants  in  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  What  he  wants 
is  that  its  power  should  be  restored,  so  that  if 
by  any  chance  an  extreme  Liberal  Government 
or  Radical  Government,  or  even  Labour 
Government  gets  a  majority  at  the  election, 
there  shall  be  a  caretaker  left  at  Westminster 
who  will  see  that  nothing  happens,  and  that  the 
House  is  kept  in  order  until  another  election 
takes  place. 

But  is  that  what  the  Liberal  wing  of  the 
Coalition  wants  ?  I  agree  that  much  might  be 
done  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
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Lords,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  as  long  as  you 
retain  the  hereditary  element  as  the  base  of  the 
Second  Chamber  you  can  touch  the  powers  of 
the  House  of  Lords  as  they  are.  I  believe  that 
the  reason  why  this  House  of  Lords  scheme 
hangs  fire  is  that  the  two  wings  of  the  Coalition 
are  not  agreed  about  it.  If  so,  their  agreement 
is  not  a  real  one.    It  is  a  hollow  one. 

The  Coming  Election. 

Now,  when  we  have  an  election,  how  are 
people  going  to  vote?  I  know  some  people 
who  are  going  to  vote  for  the  Government 
because  they  think  there  is  no  alternative. 
That  is  one  sort  of  vote  they  will  get.  I 
know  at  least  one  person — 1  suppose  there 
are  others — who  will  not  vote  against  them, 
because  till  the  people  of  this  country  are 
better  educated,  it  is  thought  they  do  not 
deserve  a  better  Government.  But  who  is 
going  to  vote  for  them  because  he  trusts  them  ? 
Ask  business  men — they  do  not  trust  them. 
Ask  the  miners —  what  have  they  to  say  about 
fluctuations  of  policy  in  the  matter  of  decontrol  ? 
Ask  the  agricultural  interests — we  do  not  trust 
them.  Ulster  considers  itself  betrayed  by  them. 
The  Die-hards  do  not  trust  them.  The  only 
question  that  remains  to  be  asked  is — do  they 
trust  each  other  ? 
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As  to  an  alternative,  I  agree  with  Lord 
Carson,  who  said  the  other  day  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  about  an  alternative.  There  is  more 
than  one.  This  cry  about  alternatives  we  have 
heard  before.  We  heard  it  between  1895  and 
1905,  when  the  Conservative  Party  was  in 
office.  It  was  said  constantly.  The  Liberal 
Party's  great  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  gone, 
Lord  Rosebery  had  stood  aside.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  had  resigned  and  died  before  the 
election  came.  We  were  supposed  to  be 
divided.  There  was  no  alternative.  All  the 
time  I  remember  thinking  what  nonsense  it 
was  that  in  England,  in  Scotland,  aild  even  in 
Wales  there  was  no  alternative.  Now,  to-day, 
as  regards  alternatives,  Wales  may  be  a  little 
exhausted.  I  am  certain  that  in  England  and 
Scotland  there  is  no  party  which,  if  it  were 
returned  to  power — if  it  had  a  majority  in  the 
country — would  not  find  personalities  perfectly 
fit  to  form  an  alternative  Government. 

We  have  the  same  situation  to-day  as  we  had 
in  1905,  when  you  had  a  great  party  pretending 
to  be  in  agreement,  when  they  were  fighting  on 
the  subject  of  tariff*  reform.  Years  ago  Lord 
Beaconsfield  said,  "England  does  not  like 
Coalitions.''  I  used  not  quite  to  understand 
why.    Now  I  do  understand  why.    In  wartime. 
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when  they  were  united  for  a  single  purpose, 
they  were  not  really  a  Coalition  ;  they  were 
just  one  body.  Now  they  have  remained  to- 
gether for  purposes  on  which  they  are  not 
united.  They  are  not  a  Coalition,  they  are  not 
a  homogeneous  party,  and  they  are  not  a 
wholesome  Government  from  the  point  of  view 
of  political  principle.  Sooner  or  later  we  must 
have  this  election,  and  when  it  comes  I  believe 
the  country  will  go  back  to  the  pre-war  con- 
ditions of  desiring  to  have  a  straight  contest 
between  parties  who  are  agreed  in  principle, 
opposing  parties  holding  different  principles, 
with  the  object  of  having  again,  as  we  have  had 
before,  a  homogeneous  Government  which  can 
be  trusted  not  to  sway  this  way  and  that,  but 
to  adhere  to  principles  and  policy  which  are 
known  to  the  country. 
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Liberal  Meeting  at  Edinburgh 


SIR  DONALD  MACLEAN. 

Sir  Donald  Maclean,  tlie  cliairmaii  of  the  meeting,  referred 
at  the  beginning  of  his  speech  to  the  presence  of  Lord  Grey. 
He  said  that  in  Lord  Grey  they  had  a  statesman  who  was  alive 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  and  a  man  than  whom  no  one 
«tood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilised  world  for  ability 
and — what  was  even  more  important — for  integrity  of  character. 
Lord  Grey  had  come  back  into  the  fighting  ranks  at  the  call,  not 
of  pleasure  or  of  office,  but  of  public  duty. 

They  were  now  promised.  Sir  Donald  Maclean  continued, 
retrenchment  and  reform.  But  there  was,  it  seemed,  going  to 
be  some  difficulty  in  wielding  the  Geddes  axe.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  said  that  there  were  a  good  many  nails  in  the  wood. 
The  Prime  Minister  was  the  best  judge  of  that,  for  he  drove 
most  of  them  iu  himself.  Mr.  Churchill  was  fond  of  saying, 
and  he  repeated  in  a  recent  speech,  that  Labour  was  unfit  to 
govern.  In  this  sense,"  said  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  *Hhat  is 
true.  Employers  are  unfit  to  govern.  Workmen  are  unfit  to 
govern.  Landlords  are  unfit  to*  govern.  Lawyers  are  unfit  to 
govern.  Every  class  is  unfit  to  govern.  And  it  is  because 
Liberalism  stands  for  no  class,  but  includes  all  the  classes  and 
stands  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  that  Liberalism  is  pre- 
eminently a  fit  instrument  of  government.'^ 

LORD  COWDRAY'S  LETTER. 

Lord  Cowdray,  who  was  unavoidably  prevented  from 
attending  the  meeting,  wrote  to  Sir  Donald  Maclean  as  follows  : 
I  am  disappointed  almost  beyond  expression  that  I  cannot 
be  with  you  to-morrow,  and  Lady  Cowdray  feels  this  equally. 
I  confidently  expect  that  your  meeting  will  be  as  successful  as 
the  epoch-making  meeting  in  London.  Scotland  is  always 
ready  to  lead,  or  to  follow  a  good  lead,  and  it  cannot  possibly 
do  better  in  the  interests  of  the  country  and  of  the  world  at 
large  than  endorse  the  wise  views  expounded  on  Monday 
last. 
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Until  we  replace  the  Government  we  shall  continue  to  get 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  verge  of  that  irredeemable  ruin  to 
which  it  is  leading  or  driving  us.  I  pray  we  may  not  be  too 
late  to  avoid  this  ruin.  The  Coalition  cry  that  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  be  in  power  to  prevent  the  country  from  being 
overwhelmed  by  Socialism  is  arrant  nonsense.  Any  trouble  of 
that  sort  that  came  would  be  of  their  making. 

"  The  International  position  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
nations  having  confidence  in  each  other.  I  believe  this  basic 
condition  cannot  exist  so  long  as  the  present  Government 
continues  in  power,  and  until  the  international  position  is 
settled  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  our  returning  to  a 
prosperous  and  contented  time.  No  one  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  Europe  and  America  more  than  Viscount  Grey.  His  word 
is  known  to  be  his  bond.  His  straightforwardness  keeps  others 
straight.  He  neither  acts  without  thinking,  nor  thinks  with- 
out acting.  International  relationships,  when  he  is  in  office, 
would  quicklj^  improve,  and  those  international  problems  which 
under  the  present  Government  appear  insoluble  would  under 
Lord  Grey^s  guidance,  disappear  like  ice  before  the  sun." 

LORD  GREY'S  SPEECH. 

Lord  Grey  said:  The  trend  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
present  Government  has  had  one  very  disastrous  consequence. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  faults  are  all  on  one  side ;  but  the  conse- 
quences are  so  serious  that  they  must  be  taken  into  account.  We 
are  now  all  agreed  that  the  reconstruction  and  restoration  of 
Europe  is  an  urgent  thing,  that  its  condition  is  deplorable,  and 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  should  co-operate  together,  be  or- 
ganized as  best  they  can,  to  pull  things  round.  A  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  most  powerful  nations  in  Europe  at 
the  present  moment,  the  two  most  organized,  Great  Britain  and 
France,  is  essential  to  making  a  start  with  that  policy.  Without 
co-operation  between  these  two,  you  won't  make  a  start  in  Europe; 
with  co-operation  between  them  you  may  make  a  start,  and 
every  nation  may  be  brought  in.  But  without  good  under- 
standing between  these  two  a  start  cannot  be  made.  And  what 
do  we  find  ?  It  is  best  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  and  not  say 
pleasant  things  when  they  are  not  true.  At  the  present 
moment  —  you  can  hear  it  from  people  who  have  been  in 
France,  you  can  read  it  in  letters  in  the  papers,  it  is  obvious  to 
any  one  who  has  followed  the  course  of  events — there  is  less 
confidence,  less  good  understanding  between  these  two  Govern- 
ments than  there  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  Entente  was 
made  in  1904.    A  very  serious  fact !    That  is  the  most  serious 
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fact  in  European  politics  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
essential  that  it  should  be  looked  fairly  in  the  face,  and  that  it 
should  be  improved. 

Methods  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

How  has  it  come  about  ?  I  believe  it  has  come  about  from 
the  faulty  methods  applied  to  dealing  with  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  and  foreign  affairs  generally — to  the  method 
of  the  Supreme  Council.  I  believe  that  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  undermine  confidence  and  produce  friction.  It  is  a  jerky 
method  of  dealing  witli  foreign  affairs.  It  does  not  work 
smoothly.  Well,  now,  I  am  told,  that  because  I  have  criticised 
the  method  of  dealing  with  foreign  affairs  by  the  Supreme 
Coimcil,  therefore  I  am  *in  favour  of  secrecy  and  the  old 
diplomacy.  I  suppose  you  all  know  what  the  old  diplomacy  is. 
I  don't.  The  word  is  used  so  frequently,  and  so  often  without 
any  explanation,  that  I  began  to  assume  that  everybody  under- 
stands it  except  myself.  I  do  understand  what  is  meant  by 
secrecy,  and  I  would  just  like  to  say  this,  that  when  I  advocated 
other  methods  than  the  Supreme  Council  I  did  not  say  secret 
methods.  I  advocated  methods  which  should  be  quieter  and 
steadier  ;  but  things  may  be  quiet  without  being  secret.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  noisy  in  order  to  avoid  secrecy.  I  quite 
agree  that  methods  before  the  war  could  be ,  improved  and 
adjusted  to  new  conditions,  and  I  think  undoubtedly  you  may 
have  more  openness  than  there  was  in  past  years. 

Secret  Treaties. 

I  do  not  believe  war  could  have  been  a^'oided  by  anything 
we  could  have  done  before  1914.  I  can  see  some  ways  in 
which  the  war  might  have  been  precipitated  under  more  un- 
favourable conditions  than  when  it  came,  but  I  have  always 
felt — and,  looking  back,  I  feel  just  as  strongly  as  ever — that  no 
change  in  diplomatic  methods,  nothing  we  could  have  done, 
would  have  prevented  the  war,  because  the  war  could  only 
have  been  prevented  by  there  being  the  same  will  to  peace  in 
Germany  that  there  was  here.  So  when  I  say  that  I  think  you 
can  improve  old  methods,  don't  think  I  mean  that  the  war  could 
have  been  avoided  by  any  improved  methods  ;  but  secrecy  in 
the  form  of  secret  treaties  I  have  always  been  against  in  times 
of  peace.  I  never  was  a  party  to  making  a  secret  treaty  in 
time  of  peace.  Indeed,  when  the  war  came  there  were,  I 
think,  two  agreements  which  I  had  initialled,  and  which  might 
have  been  completed,  but  for  the  fact  that  I  had  stipulated  that 
as  soon  as  they  were  completed  they  must  be  pubKshed,  and 
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Germany,  with  whom  they  were  being  made,  was  doubtful  about 
the  desirability  of  having  them  published. 

When  you  come  to  war,  I  was  a  party  to  making  secret 
treaties,  and  the  Government — the  present  Government— when 
they  succeeded,  made  some  secret  treaties.  Some  treaties  were 
made  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government  through  the 
Foreign  Office.  Poisoned  gas  was  used  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Government,  through  the  War  Office,  because  we  were 
forced  to  it.  I  would  no  more  defend  the  use  of  secret  treaties 
in  time  of  peace  than  I  would  the  use  of  poison  gas  ;  but  in 
war,  if  you  ever  have  a  war  again,  you  will  have  both  once 
more.  And  if  there  is  objection  to  secret  treaties,  regard  it  as 
an  argument  against  war.  War  will  certainly  bring  them 
again  ;  but  in  peace,  no.  But  when  I  say  I  want  as  much 
openness  as  possible  in  diplomacy,  do  you  think  there  has  been 
more  openness  in  these  new  methods  with  the  Supreme 
Council  ?  What  I  complain  of  is  that  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government  there  has  been  more  secrecy  than  there  was 
formerly. 

Secrecy  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

You  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Washington  Conference, 
but  you  do  not  get  papers  published  to  tell  what  has  really 
passed.  In  what  is  called  the  '^old  diplomacy,'^  where  Foreign 
Ministers  and  Ambassadors  conversed,  records  were  kept  of 
their  conversations,  and  very  often  those  records  were  pub- 
lished, which  explained  to  their  respective  countries  exactly  the 
policy  which  had  been  pursued.  The  new  method,  I  under- 
stand, is  that  the  British  Prime  Minister  and  the  French  Prime 
Minister,  for  instance,  converse  together,  but  we  never  seem  to 
have  any  records  of  their  conversations  published.  We  have 
had  all  sorts  of  trouble  in  Egypt,  a  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  things  in  Egypt,  but  we  have  had  no  papers 
showing  what  advice  was  given  to  the  Government  by  the 
people  on  the  spot,  what  advice  Sir  Peginald  Wingate,  what 
advice  Lord  Allenby,  has  given,  and  what  the  Government 
have  said  in  return.  We  had  no  papers  w^hen  there  was 
all  that  trouble  between  Poland  and  Russia,  as  far  as  I 
remember — no  papers  to  explain  what  policy  the  Government 
adopted.  We  are  told  now  and  then  something  upon  which 
the  limelight  is  thrown  very  strongly,  but  we  are  given  no 
Parliamentary  papers  as  we  used  to  have  which  explained  how 
our  public  servants  were  advising  the  Government,  what  instruc- 
tions the  Government  were  sending,  and  generally  made  the 
whole  course  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Government  plain  and 
intelligible  to  the  country,  so  that  they  might  form  an  opinion 
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on  it.  That  we  do  not  have.  My  criticism  of  the  present 
policy,  the  present  methods  of  the  Government,  is  this,  that 
there  is  both  too  much  limelight  and  too  much  secrecy. 

Now,  I  come  to  one  other  point  on  which  there  has  been 
some  misrepresentation. 

International  Conferences. 

I  expressed  some  hesitation  as  to  whether  this  Genoa  Con- 
ference was  really  a  well-thought-out  scheme,  and  because  that 
was  said  I  see  it  stated  that  I  am  opposed  to  all  conferences. 
The  Washington  Conference  I  have  always  given  the  most 
unhesitating  praise  to,  both  to  the  Conference  itself  and  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government  as  executed  by  Mr.  Balfour  at  the 
Conference.  I  think  there  is  some  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
the  success  of  the  Washington  Conference.  If  these  Con- 
ferences are  to  be  a  success  there  must  be  ample  time,  ample 
leisure,  and  the  men  who  do  the  real  work  of  them  had  better 
be  men  with  special  qualifications  for  the  work,  and  able  to 
give  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  it.  The  League  of 
Nations  is  a  conference.  It  is  a  sort  of  permanent  conference. 
Well,  I  have  certainly  never  been  opposed  to  the  League  of 
Nations  ;  and  even  before  the  war,  when  there  was  trouble  in 
Europe  in  1912,  I  took  an  active  part  in,  and  presided  over,  a 
Conference  of  Ambassadors  in  London  which  did  adjust  some 
very  difficult  questions  which,  but  for  that  Conference,  might 
have  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  then.  So  I  say  that  to 
show  that  I  am  by  no  means  opposed  to  conferences,  and  that 
if  I  have  views  about  the  Genoa  Conference  it  is  not  because  1 
think  conferences  as  a  rule  are  undesirable. 

Now  I  would  come  to  a  very  important  point,  which  the 
Prime  Minister  touched  lightly  in  his  speech  the  other  day. 

He  said  that  had  there  been  a  conference  in  1914  the  war 
might  have  been  avoided.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel 
with  that  statement  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  I  wish  to  be 
fair  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  other  is  that  I  have  said  the 
same  thing  myself  on  more  than  one  occasion.  If  the  quarrel 
between  Austria  and  Serbia  in  1914,  after  Serbia  had  submitted 
to  all  but  about  two  points  in  the  Austrian  Ultimatum,  had 
been  submitted  to  a  conference,  the  conference  would  have 
settled  it  up  in  a  week.  Why  wasn't  it  submitted  to  a  con- 
ference? We  proposed  a  conference.  The  Germans  refused 
a  conference,  and  the  fact  that  they  gave  an  unconditional 
refusal,  I  thought  at  the  time  and  I  think  still,  was  a  very 
sinister  sign.  But  I  would  like  to  go  deeper  into  the  matter 
than  that,  and  I  would  like  in  discussing  it  to  be  as  fair  as 
I  possibly  can  to  Germany.    I  think  Germany  was  perfectly 
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entitled  to  say  she  could  not  accept  the  conference  condi- 
tionally. I  do  not  think  she  was  entitled  to  turn  it  down,  as 
she  did,  unconditionally.  She  was  perfectly  entitled  to  say 
she  was  more  ready  for  war  than  France  and  Russia,  and  that 
she  could  not  agree  to  a  conference  unless  there  were  guarantees 
that  there  would  not  be  mobilisation  or  preparations  for  war 
against  her  while  the  conference  was  taking  place.  It  would 
have  been  up  to  us  to  find  the  guarantees,  and  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  France  and  Russia  would  have  agreed  that  they 
would  not  mobilise  or  make  preparations  of  that  kind  for  war 
during  the  conference,  and  there  would  not  have  been  a 
Russian  mobilisation,  of  which  the  Germans  always  com- 
plained. But  observe  that  if  you  had  that  situation  over 
again,  that  is  very  likely  what  would  happen.  The  nation 
most  ready  for  war  would  say,  "  I  cannot  have  a  conference 
without  guarantees  that  while  the  conference  is  taking  place 
there  are  no  military  preparations  which  are  to  my  disad- 
vantage.'' 

Importance  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

And  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  find  these  guarantees. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  want  a  League  of  Nations.  If 
you  have  a  League  of  Nations  embracing  the  greater  number 
of  nations  in  the  whole  world,  if  it  grows,  as  it  is  growing  and 
will  grow,  if  it  is  fairly  treated,  till  it  becomes  an  established 
institution  to  which  the  world  looks  with  confidence  and 
respect — then,  if  you  have  that  crisis  of  1914  again,  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  the  guarantee  that 
if  any  nation  takes  unfair  advantage  of  the  time  spent  in  con- 
ference, if  any  nation  does  not  play  the  game  when  the  Con- 
ference is  sitting  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  moral  force  and  opinion,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  physical 
forces,  of  the  whole  world  would  be  brought  to  bear  against 
that  nation.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  attach  so  much 
importance  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  why  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  if  you  ever  have  a  situation  like  1914  again,  you  will 
be  able  to  solve  the  question  with  a  conference  unless  you  have 
a  League  of  Nations,  strong,  looked  up  to,  and  respected.  And, 
believe  me,  the  real  guarantee  that  competition  in  armaments 
will  not  increase  again  is  the  growth  and  strength  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  is  not  going  to  be  worth  while  for  any 
nation  to  pile  up  great  armaments,  as  Germany  did  in  1914, 
if  the  end  is  that  they  are  going  to  find  the  world  organized 
against  it.  If  the  League  of  Nations  is  strong,  the  temptation 
to  compete  in  armaments  with  a  view  to  war  will  be  removed. 
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Tlie  Prime  Minister  complained  the  other  day  that  those  of 
us  who  criticised  the  Conference  he  has  suggested  at  Genoa,  on 
the  ground  that  it  may  prejudice  the  League  of  Nations,  are 
running  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  little  party  show.  I  make 
these  criticisms  in  no  party  spirit,  but  I  would  put  this  before 
you — I  would  suggest  it  as  a  point  for  the  Prime  Minister,  as 
he  says  he  is  in  favour  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  not 
everybody  who  has  been  in  favour  of  it.  It  is  not  everybody 
who  is  in  favour  of  it  now.  There  are  many  who  say — Oh  ! 
the  League  of  Nations !  A  very  nice  idea,  but  nothing  will 
ever  come  of  it ;  it  will  never  be  of  much  use.^^ 

What  is  the  object  of  the  Genoa  Conference?  One  of  its 
objects  is  to  form  a  European  Association  of  Nations  pledged 
against  aggression  on  each  other.  That  is  the  League  of 
Nations.  What  are  these  faint-hearted  people  who  have 
never  believed  in  the  League  of  Nations  going  to  say  about 
that  ?  They  are  going  to  say — After  all,  we  were  right  ;  the 
League  of  Nations  is  no  use  :  it  is  to  be  put  on  one  side  already, 
and  something  new  is  going  to  be  formed,  which  is  something 
like  it,  but  with  a  new  name.'^  And  they  are  going  to  say — 
Is  this  something  new  going  to  be  any  use  ? 

Now  the  Prime  Minister  says  the  League  of  Nations  could 
not  do  the  job  he  wants  the  Genoa  Conference  to  do.  The 
League  of  Nations  has  done  one  job  which  the  Supreme  Council 
could  not  do.  It  has  settled  the  question  of  Upper  Silesia,  and 
we  hear  the  settlement  is  working  well.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
put  lightly  aside.  Why  cannot  it  achieve  what  the  Genoa 
Conference  could  do  ?  That  I  should  like  to  have  explained. 
One  of  the  things  the  Genoa  Conference  is  to  do  is  to  deal  with 
economics.  The  League  of  Nations  has  already  started  with  a 
Financial  Committee  at  Brussels,  in  which  Germany  took  a 
part.  Russia  is  hostile  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  I  am  not 
very  much  surprised,  considering  what  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment— I  don't  say  of  our  Government  alone,  but  the  policy  of  the 
French  and  British  Governments — was  towards  Hussia  with 
regard  to  the  League  of  Nations.  When  our  Governments 
were  openly  hostile  to  the  Bolshevists  it  was  suggested  the 
League  of  Nations  should  go  and  inquire  into  the  internal 
affairs  of  Russia.  That  is  not  a  very  good  way  of  introducing  a 
League  of  Nations  to  a  country.  But  this  I  would  say — if 
Russia  wants  help,  if  she  is  in  earnest  in  desiring  help,  if  she 
wishes  for  peace  and  goodwill,  she  ought  to  be  given  the  chance 
of  coming  into  the  League  of  Nations — and  if  she  refuses  that 
chance  I  shall  think  she  is  not  in  earnest. 

One  other  question  remains.  The  Prime  Minister  said  the 
United  States  would  not  take  part  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
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and  that  there  was  a  chance,  at  any  rate,  that  they  would  take 
part  in  the  Genoa  Conference.  I  would  have  liked,  first  of  all, 
to  ask  the  United  States  whether  they  would  be  prepared  to 
participate  at  all  in  a  conference  of  this  kind,  to  ask  them 
whether  the  organizing  of  a  conference  under  the  League 
of  Nations  would  be  an  objection  or  not,  and  only  when 
you  had  ascertained  that  the  United  States  was  willing  to 
participate  and  would  not  participate  in  anything  organized 
under  the  League  of  Nations,  but  would  participate  in  some 
economic  conference  organized  outside  the  League  of  Nations,, 
then,  and  then  only,  would  I  have  gone  past  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Trade  and  Economy. 

Now  I  come  to  a  point  at  home.  The  country  is  not  prosperous,, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  consequence  who  are  not 
happy.  This  unemployment  question  is  a  very  serious  and  dis- 
tressing one,  and  I  agree  that  there  must  be  relief  of  actual 
distress.  You  have  no  choice  for  it,  and,  as  measures  can  be 
taken  by  Local  Authorities  or  by  the  Government  to  relieve 
actual  starvation  and  distress,  those  measures  must  be  taken; 
but  they  are  only  palliatives,  and  I  agree  that  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  being  one  which  may  always  recur,  does  require 
the  most  serious  consideration  from  the  point  of  view  not  only 
of  temporary  relief,  but  of  permanent  dealing  with  it  when  it 
occurs.  But  I  would  not  believe  at  this  moment  in  holding  out 
as  the  first  objective  any  great  national  scheme,  for  this  reason  : 
the  best  permanent  remedy  for  unemployment  is  good  trade. 
Until  you  have  got  trade  back  to  a  condition  of  normal  welfare 
you  will  not  be  able  to  gauge  what  are  likely  to  be  the  normal 
dimensions  of  the  unemployment  problem,  nor  what  amount  of 
normal  resources  the  country  will  have  to  deal  with  it,  and  at 
the  present  moment  I  would  not  spend  time  in  elaborating  or 
advocating  large  programmes  on  the  subject  of  unemployment 
or  any  other  question.  I  would  concentrate  on  the  one  question 
of  enabling  the  country  to  recover  its  prosperity  by  getting 
expenditure  down. 

I  would  have  more  faith  in  a  Government  which  came  for- 
ward and  said  that  for  the  next  year  or  two  it  was  going  to 
have  no  programme  except  to  concentrate  on  reducing  expendi- 
ture. I  believe  in  that  way  it  would  do  far  more  good  than  by 
coming  forward  with  large  programmes,  and  not  concentrating 
on  the  one  point  of  getting  the  expenditure  down.  W ell,  the 
Government  at  last  are  alive  to  this  question  of  expenditure. 
They  appointed  the  Geddes  Committee,  and  we  have  Mr. 
Churchill's  word  for  it  that  the  Geddes  Committee  is  producing 
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a  fine,  massive,  and  comprehensive  piece  of  work.  I  can  well 
believe  that  is  so,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  seeing  it ;  but  the  Geddes  Committee,  I  understand, 
could  not  deal  with  policy,  and,  when  the  Geddes  Committee 
has  said  its  best,  it  will  still  remain  that  real  reduction  depends 
greatly  upon  policy.  The  Geddes  Committee  attacks  this  pro- 
blem of  expenditure  from  one  end,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
the  best  end.  It  attacks  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  expendi- 
ture. I  am  not  sure  that  the  best  end  to  approach  the  problem 
of  retrenchment  is  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  income. 

The  Way  to  Economise. 

Take  the  private  individual.  He  finds  that  he  is  exceeding 
his  income,  and  living  upon  capital,  and  he  knows  that  if  he 
continues  to  do  that  he  must  get  poorer  and  poorer.  He  begins 
to  think  how  he  can  cut  down  his  expenses,  and  he  thinks,  per- 
haps, first  of  all  of  his  motor-car,  and  he  says — "  No  ;  I  cannot 
possibly  do  without  a  motor-car.  How  are  my  wife  and  children 
to  get  to  the  station  ?  And  with  one  expense  after  another  he 
says — "  I  cannot  do  without  that.  I  am  so  used  to  it.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  contemplate  life  without  it.*'  And  that 
way  he  does  not  make  much  progress  in  making  both  ends 
meet.  Therefore,  that  is  not  what  he  does  if  he  is  in  earnest. 
He  starts  from  the  other  point  of  view.  He  sits  down  to  cal- 
culate what  his  real  income  is  without  entrenching  upon  capital, 
how  much  a  year  it  comes  to.  He  then  calculates  how  much 
the  actual  necessiti-es  of  life  cost,  how  much  it  costs  to  keep  a 
roof  over  his  head,  to  feed  himself  and  his  family,  and  to 
clothe  them.  And  gradually  he  works  up  to  the  point  at  which 
he  finds  the  whole  income  has  been  allocated  to  the  most  neces- 
sary purposes,  and  then,  instead  of  discussing  whether  he  can 
manage  to  do  without  a  motor-car,  he  says  definitely,  **I  must 
do  without  it,  because  I  cannot  afford  it  ;  and  in  that  way  he 
makes  both  ends  meet.  Now  I  should  very  much  like  the 
Government  to  go  into  the  question  of  how  much  revenue  can 
be  raised  in  this  country  every  year  at  the  present  moment 
without  trenching  upon  capital,  and  without  depressing  the 
springs  of  industry.  Let  us  know  what  is  a  fair  national  in- 
come, which  can  be  raised  consistently  with  enabling  the  country 
to  recover  from  the  war.  I  should  have  liked  if  it  had  ap- 
proached the  question  from  that  end  as  well  as  the  other.  It 
ought  to  have  been  approached  long  before  from  both  ends. 

Well,  Mr.  Churchill  says  that  there  are  going  to  be  very 
large  deductions  in  expenditure  this  year.  But  the  estimates 
for  this  year  must  be  nearlj^  complete  already,  and  they  must 
have  been  drawn  up  without  taking  account  of  the  Geddes 
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report  at  all,  and  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
in  Scotland  the  other  day  told  us  we  must  not  expect  a  reduction 
of  taxation  this  year.  Well,  that  is,  we  have  got  to  look  for- 
ward to  1923  before  we  get  any  real  reduction  of  expenditure 
sufficient  to  give  us  any  relief  in  taxation.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  very  hopeful  prospect,  and  when  I  think  of  all  the  money 
that  has  been  wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted,  since  the  Armistice, 
I  cannot  think  that  the  Grovernment  deserves  great  credit  for 
economy,  or  that  they  inspire  me  with  great  confidence  as  to 
their  efforts  in  the  future. 

Description  of  a  Coalition  Liberal. 

And  now  my  last  thing  shall  be — it  would  not  be  respectful 
for  me  not  to  do  it — to  say  a  few  words  about  Mr.  Church  ill's 
speech.  I  cannot  define  a  Coalition  Liberal,  of  whom 
Mr.  Churchill  speaks  so  highly,  but  I  have  an  idea  what  he  is. 
I  will  try  to  describe  him  fully.  He  is  a  man  who  three  years 
ago  acclaimed  the  Government,  and  would  hear  no  doubt  about 
it,  when  they  announced  not  only  that  the  Kaiser  was  to  be 
tried  in  London,  but  that  the  German  war  criminals  were  to  be 
tried  and  receive  most  condign  punishment.  The  German  war 
criminals  have  been  tried  in  Germany ;  some  of  them  got  light 
sentences  ;  some  of  them  have  been  acquitted  ;  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  a  Coalition  Liberal  is  the  man  who  has 
forgotten  all  that  was  ever  said  about  them.  Three  years  ago 
Germany  was  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  war,  or  if  not 
the  whole  cost  I  think  the  sum  named  was  24,000  millions  ; 
and  the  Coalition  Liberal  was  a  man  who  would  hear  no 
doubt  about  it,  and  believed  the  Government  was  sure  to  get 
it.  Well,  how  much  have  we  got  so  far  ?  I  believe  we  have 
not  got  the  expense  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany 
covered.  One  phrase  used  to  be,  on  the  Government  side,  that 
Germany  was  to  be  like  an  orange  which  would  be  squeezed  so 
hard  that  the  pips  would  squeak.  There  has  been  squeaking, 
but  there  has  not  been  indemnity ;  and  the  Coalition  Liberal 
is  a  man  who  seems  quite  content.  Then  take  Egypt.  There 
has  been  trouble  in  Egypt.  The  Government  shuts  up  some 
of  the  people  who  are  fomenting  trouble,  and  the  Coalition 
Liberal  praises  them  for  their  firmness.  The  Government  lets 
them  out ;  the  Government  is  praised  again  for  its  adapt- 
ability. The  Government  shuts  them  up  again  or  deports 
them — well,  that  is  right  too. 

What  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  in  Egypt  at  this 
moment,  whether  it  is  on  the  tack  of  repression  or  whether  it 
is  on  the  tack  of  concession,  I  do  not  know  ;  and  I  fancy  the 
attitude  of  the  Coalition  Liberals  is  "  wait  and  see."  Which- 
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ever  it  is,  it  is  sure  to  be  quite  right  if  the  Government  does  it. 
Well,  then,  take  the  policy  towards  the  Bolshevists.  The 
Bolshevists  were  very  wicked  people,  who  were  to  be  destroyed. 
Money  was  wanted.  Fifty  millions  the  Coalition  Liberals 
would  vote  for  such  an  excellent  purpose  as  the  destroying  of 
this  wicked  people.  That  was  not  enough.  It  came  to  about 
100  millions.  "  Oh,  well,  you  must  spend  money  for  such  a 
good  purpose  as  that ;  the  Bolshevists  are  to  be  destroyed.'' 
Time  goes  by.  The  Bolshevists  are  still  there.  Oh,  well,  we 
must  look  on  Russia  with  sympathy ;  let  us  lend  these  people 
whom  we  have  been  destroying  some  twenty  millions  by  inter- 
national finance.''  I  am  not  criticising  the  policy  of  doing 
what  is  possible  to  restore  Russia  :  it  is  urgently  necessary ; 
but  I  do  criticise  the  fact  that  we  wasted  100  millions  of  money 
by  interfering  in  that  country. 

Coalition  Liberals  and  Ireland. 

Then  I  come  to  something  nearer  home — to  Ireland.  Mr. 
Churchill  gave  a  picture  of  Irish  policy  in  his  speech.  It  did 
not  represent  either  present  history  or  past  history  accurately. 
But  what  is  the  Coalition  Liberals'  attitude  upon  Ireland  ? 
Some  time  ago  Dominion  Home  Rule  was  being  advocated  as 
the  remedy  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Asquith  advocated  it,  but  to  the 
mind  of  a  Coalition  Liberal  that  would  not  do,  that  was  being 
brought  forward  by  factious  Independent  Liberals.  There  was 
crime  in  Ireland,  very  bad  crime.  What  was  the  Coalition 
Liberal  attitude  to  that?  Well,  that  must  be  repressed.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  attempts  to  repress  crime,  provided  you 
do  it  with  the  strong  hand  of  justice.  That  ^  as  not  what  was 
tried.  It  was  the  weak  violence  of  reprisals,  but,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  view  taken,  the  Coalition  Liberal  view,  would  have 
been  that  previous  Coercion  Acts  in  Ireland  had  been  tried  and 
failed  ;  they  must  have  something  different,  because  reprisals 
were  quite  different  to  the  old  Coercion  Acts.  The  object  of 
the  Coercion  Acts  was  that  when  a  crime  was  committed  an 
effort  was  made  to  discover  the  guilty  person  and  punish  him. 
Under  reprisals,  when  a  crime  is  committed,  if  you  cannot 
discover  the  guilty  person  punish  somebody  or  other.  The 
burnings  of  Cork  were  on  such  a  scale  that,  if  perpetrated  by 
the  forces  of  the  Crown,  they  were  a  real  scandal  in  adminis- 
tration. The  Government  was  prepared  to  get  at  the  truth, 
they  appointed  a  Commission — the  Coalition  Liberals,  no 
doubt,  very  admiring  of  the  Government's  courage  and  firmness 
in  appointing  a  Commission — and  having  an  inquiry  into  the 
whole  matter.  But  when  the  Commission  had  taken  place,  the 
report  was  never  published.    It  was  withheld  from  us,  and 
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the  Coalition  Liberals  were  equally  contented.  Time  went  on  ; 
<}rime  got  worse,  the  policy  of  reprisals  failed,  the  Govern- 
ment came  forward  with  a  scheme  in  the  very  widest  and  fullest 
sense  ever  conceived  of  Dominion  Home  Rule — so  full  that, 
rightly,  under  the  agreement,  Ireland  is  called  the  Irish  Free 
State,  going  at  least  as  far,  in  some  ways  beyond  anything 
tliat  had  been  advocated ;  and  the  Coalition  Liberals,  who  had 
agreed  with  the  Government  previously  that  Dominion  Home 
Rule  was  impossible,  who  had  supported  reprisals,  who  had 
acquiesced  in  the  hushing  up  of  the  report  on  the  Cork  burn- 
ings, all  applauded  this  last  proposal  of  the  Government  as  an 
•evidence  of  statesmanship,  which  no  other  Government  could 
have  conceived,  and  no  other  Government  could  have  carried. 
That  is  not  a  state  of  things  which  redounds  to  the  credit  of 
the  country.  We  have  reached  a  settlement,  but  we  have 
reached  it  by  a  most  humiliating  and  degrading  road.  And 
when  Mr.  Churchill  goes  into  the  question  of  who  are  the  real 
Liberals,  I  say  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  labels  or  of  terms, 
but  it  is  a  question  of  facts  and  policy  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Government.  I  don't  care  what  label  is  attached  to  me ;  but 
the  title  I  am  not  going  to  qualify  for  is  that  of  Coalition 
Liberal. 

House  of  Lords  Reform. 

Mr.  Churchill  says,  "All  patriotic  people  ought  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government.''  Co-operate  in  that  series 
of  policies  which  I  have  been  describing  to  you  !  If  that  is 
the  test  of  patriotism,  I  have  not  got  sufficient  political  agility 
to  be  a  patriot.  The  fact  is,  it  is  we  Independent  Liberals  who 
are  a  homogeneous  party  ;  the  Coalition  is  not.  They  were 
told  the  other  day  that  they  were  in  honour  bound — told  by 
one  of  their  own  supporters — in  honour  bound  to  remain  in 
office  till  they  had  reformed  the  House  of  Lords.  I  understand 
that  is  now  postponed  till  after  the  election.  I  would  not 
state  that  too  distinctly,  because  we  do  not  know  what  else  we 
may  be  asked  to  understand  to-morrow ;  but  that  seems  to  be 
the  impression.  Then  that  is  the  policy  which  unites  them, 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  is  to  unite  them 
for  the  future.  Are  they  really  agreed  about  it  ?  I  know  what 
a  Conservative  wants  in  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
What  he  wants  is  that  its  power  should  be  restored,  so  that  if 
by  any  chance  an  extreme  Liberal  Government  or  Radical 
Government,  or  even  Labour  Government  gets  a  majority  at 
the  election,  there  shall  be  a  caretaker  left  at  Westminster  who 
will  sec  that  nothing  happens,  and  that  the  House  is  kept  in 
order  imtil  another  election  takes  place. 
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But  is  that  what  the  Liberal  wing  of  the  Coalition  wants  ? 
I  agree  that  much  might  be  done  to  reform  the  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  as  long  as  you 
retain  the  hereditary  element  as  the  base  of  the  Second  Chamber 
you  can  touch  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  they  are. 
I  believe  that  the  reason  why  this  House  of  Lords  scheme  hangs 
fire  is  that  the  two  wings  of  the  Coalition  are  not  agreed  about 
it.  If  so,  their  agreement  is  not  a  real  one.  It  is  a  hollow  one. 
We  have  the  same  situation  to-day  as  we  had  in  1905,  when 
you  had  a  great  party  pretending  to  be  in  agreement,  when 
they  were  fighting  on  the  subject  of  tariff  reform.  Years  ago 
Lord  Beaconsfield  said,  England  does  not  like  Coalitions." 
I  used  not  quite  to  understand  why.  Now  I  do  understand 
why.  In  wartime,  when  they  were  united  for  a  single  purpose, 
they  were  not  really  a  Coalition ;  they  were  just  one  body. 
Now  they  have  remained  together  for  purposes  on  which  they 
are  not  united.  They  are  not  a  Coalition,  they  are  not  a  homo- 
geneous party,  and  they  are  not  a  wholesome  Government  from 
the  point  of  view  of  political  principle.  Sooner  or  later  we 
must  have  this  election,  and  when  it  comes  I  believe  the  country 
will  go  back  to  the  pre-war  conditions  of  desiring  to  have  a 
straight  contest  between  parties  who  are  agreed  in  principle, 
opposing  parties  holding  different  principles,  but  each  within 
itself  agreed  in  principle,  with  the  object  of  having  again,  as 
we  have  had  before,  a  homogeneous  Government  with  a  declared 
and  known  policy,  which  can  be  trusted  not  to  sway  this  way 
and  that,  but  to  adhere  to  principles  and  policy  which  are 
known  to  the  country. 
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The 

Great  Liberal  Meeting. 


LORD  GLADSTONE'S  SPEECH 
FROM  THE  CHAIR. 

Lord  Gladstone  said  :  '^The  Liberal  Party  takes  the  field 
to-night.  I  fancy  I  hear  some  whispers  from  Downing  Street 
about  French's  contemptible  army.  When  we  look  around  us, 
who  can  say  there  is  no  alternative  Government  ?  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  all  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  strengthen  the 
Opposition.  That  is  a  very  good  thing  in  itself,  but  it  does  not 
suit  me.  I  think  of  the  election,  of  the  great  upheaval, 
and  of  the  immense  success  of  1906.  We  shall  fight  not  to 
strengthen  the  Opposition,  but  to  win  for  our  cause.^' 

Referring  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech,  Lord  Gladstone 
said  the  Premier  had  filled  the  armoury  of  the  Independent 
Liberals,  whose  candidates  would  have  no  difficulty  in  taking 
the  field.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  supplied  them  with  the  best 
arguments  that  they  could  desire.  His  speech  was  a  manifesto 
for  them.  That  was  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  who,  by  some  accident  or  in  the  hurry  of  his  move- 
ments, must  have  got  hold  of  some  of  his  old  notes.  He  now 
really  was  going  to  make  a  land  fit  for  heroes  to  dwell  in.  He 
was  using  all  the  musty  old  arguments  for  the  Coalition.  But 
Lord  Gladstone  preferred  to  see  sound  argument,  and  he  saw 
in  these  words  of  the  Prime  Minister  boomerangs  which  would 
come  back  with  smashing  force  against  his  own  supporters. 

Lord  Gladstone  quoted  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech 
about  the  state  of  Europe  and  world  trade,  and  added :  It 
strikes  me  he  had  better  change  his  doctor.  The  text,  Peac( 
on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men,  is  a  very  good  text  which 
we  have  been  preaching  foiX  some  time.  Why  didn't  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  inscribe  it  on  his  banner  some  years  ago  ?  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  finds  that  he  has  done  badly  in  the  first  innings, 
and  that  he  has  to  follow  on.  ^  Do  give  us  another  chance/ 
he  says.  '  Try  another  conference.'  I  say,  try  another  Prime 
Minister.  How  is  he  going  to  do  better  in  his  second  innings  ? 
I  am  for  unity  when  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  when  the 
issues  are  sufficient  to  need  all  the  forces — and  useful  and 
honourable  forces — at  your  command,  but  I  am  not  for  unity 
which  condones  the  past  by  compromising  the  future." 
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Using  the  simile  of  the  Siamese  twins,  Lord  Gladstone  said 
the  faces  in  the  first  chapter  were  those  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  but  in  the  second  chapter  they  were  trans- 
mogrified to  those  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
They  were  accusing  each  other  of  being  the  cause  of  their  own 
indisposition.  Each  of  them  longed  for  the  surgical  operation, 
but  both  knew  and  dreaded  the  danger  of  the  operation. 

Above  the  twins  floated  the  angel  of  peace,  stretching  one 
comprehensive  wing  over  America  and  the  other  over  the 
Middle  East.  He  watched  the  twins  below,  worked  the  lime- 
light of  Downing  Street,  turning  it  on  whichever  wing  suited 
his  fancy,  and  then  watched  his  chance  so  that  he  could  perch 
on  the  wing  of  the  twin  which  survived. 

'^Standing  here  as  a  Liberal  who  has  never  wavered,^' 
Lord  Gladstone  concluded,  "  I  say  that  the  fight  on  which  we 
are  now  entering  in  the  national  interest  will  be  far  above  the 
political  contests  which  anj^  of  us  here  present  have  ever  seen. 
We  must  appeal  to  the  nation ;  we  must  gain  its  support. 
^Ve  must  welcome  the  co-operation  of  all  who  share  our  views, 
to  whatever  party  they  belong,  and  if  we  fight  in  that  sj)irit 
victory  will  be  ours." 

MR.  ASQUITH'S  SPEECH. 

Mr.  AsQUiTH,  who  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  said  : — 
It  is  a  great  gratification  to  me  to  find  myself  face  to  face  with 
a  really  representative  gathering  of  the  Liberalism  of  the 
country,  and  to  have  side  by  side  with  me  on  this  platform, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the'  surviving  colleagues  with 
whom  I  fought  in  the  long  and  strenuous  struggle  from  1908  to 
1916.  We  miss  indeed  the  venerable  figure  of  LordBryce,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  gifted  of  our  public  men  and  of 
our  writers — one  who  never  deviated  by  a  hair's  breadth  from 
the  Liberalism  which  he  had  adopted,  not  as  a  tradition  or  an 
inheritance,  but  as  the  result  of  a  profound  study  of  history  and 
of  the  reasoned  convictions  of  a  highly  endowed  intelligence. 
Only  two  or  three  days  ago  I  received  from  him  a  letter,  written 
with  all  his  old,  and  it  seemed  to  me  then  his  youthful,  vigour, 
in  which,  being  heavily  engaged  as  he  was  on  some  literary 
work  in  the  country,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  not 
be  with  us  to-night  and  his  hearty  and  complete  sympathy  with 
the  objects  of  this  meeting. 

Welcome  to  Lord  Grey. 

It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me  to  welcome  here  on  behalf  of 
the  whole  Liberal  Party  a  statesman  to  whom  it  owes  an 
immeasurable  debt  of  gratitude,  and  whom  physical  disability 


alone  has  kept  for  some  time  past  out  of  our  fighting  ranks. 
Lord  Grey  is  almost  my  oldest  political  friend.  We  have  sat 
together  and  worked  together,  and  shared  responsibilities  which 
few  can  imagine  together,  during  more  than  thirty- five  years, 
and  casting  my  memory  back  on  the  past  I  cannot  remember 
that  we  ever  had  a  serious  difference  that  lasted  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  You  all  know  that  he  brings  with  him  not 
only  a  sane  and  finely  balanced  judgment,  but  the  resources  of 
an  unrivalled  experience  in  the  conduct  of  international  affairs. 

When  the  history  of  this  time  comes  to  be  written,  the 
record  of  Lord  Grrey  as  a  peacemaker  will  stand  out.  For  the 
best  part  of  ten  years,  in  the  precarious  and  ever-menacing 
conditions  of  the  international  situation,  he  kept  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  his  that  the  peace  was  ultimately 
broken.  The  return  of  such  a  man  to  our  public  life — I  do  not 
speak  of  it  from  the  party  point  of  view  ;  Lord  Grey  is  some- 
thing much  more  than  a  party  politician — the  return  of  such  a 
man  at  such  a  moment  as  this  is  the  restoration  to  us  of  a 
national  asset  of  incalculable  value. 

The  Absentees. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  as  I  surveyed  the  ranks  of  my  old 
colleagues  there  were  one  or  two,  not  many,  notable  absentees, 
(A  voice  :  '*For  ever,  I  hope.'*)  They  have  been  engaged,  in 
the  course  of  last  week,  addressing  an  audience.  Of  what 
elements  it  was  composed,  whence  it  came,  and  how  it  was 
recruited,  I  confess  I  do  not  know.  That  it  had  any  claim  of 
any  sort  to  represent  the  Liberal  rank  and  file  is,  of  course,  a 
transparent  fiction.  I  am  told  that  out  of  some  400  repre- 
sentative and  freely  elected  Liberal  organisations  in  England, 
not  less  than  320  have  openly  declared  themselves  with  us. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  it  now,  but  these  gentlemen  a  very 
few  years  ago  were  in  the  forefront  fighting  with  us  for  the 
land  taxes,  and  facing  with  us  two  successive  General 
Elections  in  a  single  year  in  order  to  assert  the  supremacy 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  secure  the  passing  into  law  of 
such  great  constitutional  changes  as  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment. The  land  taxes,  where  are  they  ?  Under  a 
Coalition  Government  they  have  been  wiped  off  the  Statute 
Book,  and  the  Parliament  Act  itself  appears  to  be  in  con- 
siderable danger.  I  am  not,  as  you  know,  fond  of  personul 
references  in  politics,  but  there  is  not  one  of  these  men,  or,  I 
may  add,  of  the  majority  of  those  whose  names  are  known  to 
me  wlio  sat  beside  them  last  week  on  this  platform,  from 
whom  in  those  days  and  mucli  later  I  have  not  received  pro- 
fessions of  devoted  loyalty  and  even  of  affection. 

I  have  not  (-hanged.  Liberal  principles  have  not  changed, 


and  yet  the  Prime  Minister  thought  it  seemly  on  Saturday  to 
indulge  in  a  number  of  personal  gibes  directed  against  myself. 
I  am  not  going  to  quote  them  because  it  is  just  the  sort  of 
stuff  some  of  us  can  remember  in  the  General  Election  of 
1910  in  the  leaflets  and  broadsheets  of  the  less  scrupulous  of 
the  Tory  candidates,  and  these  stale  jocularities  are  brought 
again  to  life  by  my  old  colleague  and  fellow-fighter  in  those 
days,  now  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  are  reported  to 
have  been  received  with  appreciative  laughter  by  those  repre- 
sentative Liberal  delegates.  I  am  sorry  for  my  old  friend.  I 
am  too  old  and  perhaps  too  disillusioned  to  look  for  anything 
like  gratitude  in  politics,  nor,  unhappily,  is  it  possible  to  teach 
some  people  good  taste  and  good  manners. 

The  General  Election. 

At  the  time  when  this  meeting  w^as  summoned  there  was 
a  widespread  belief  that  we  were  going  to  be  plunged  into  a 
February  General  Election.  I  see  the  Prime  Minister  asks 
with  indignant  and  ingenuous  amazement,  *^Who  started  all 
this  ? "  and  he  assures  us  that  he  did  not.  Then  who  did  ? 
Some  one  must  have  done.  It  was  not  a  case  of  what  the 
naturalists  call  spontaneous  generation.  At  any  rate,  the 
kite  was  vigorously  flown  with  the  benediction,  if  not  with 
the  manipulation,  of  the  Prime  Minister's  well-known  hench- 
men in  the  Press  and  elsewhere. 

And  after  floating  for  a  week  or  two  in  what  the  poet  calls 
the  azure  deeps  of  the  air,  and  dominating  the  Avhole  political 
horizon,  it  came  down  with  a  heavy  bump.  The  odd  thing 
is  no  one  is  bold  enough  to  claim  any  property  in  the  frag- 
ments. You  remember  the  old  nursery  rhyme,  "  Who  killed 
Cock  Robin  ?  ^  I,'  said  the  sparrow.''  We  know  well  who 
played  the  part  of  the  sparrow.  i\Iy  old  friend  Sir  George 
Younger — unlike  the  whippers-in  of  the  phantasmal  delegates 
who  were  in  this  place  last  week — is  the  master  of  many 
legions.  When  the  kite  was  soaring  at  its  highest  I  was 
asked  by  some  of  my  political  friends  for  mj^  own  forecast.  I 
said  I  thought  there  would  be  no  election,  and  I  will  confide 
to  you  that  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  back  my  own  opinion. 
I  do  not  want  to  compromise  anybody's  character  but  my 
own,  and  so  I  will  not  hint  with  whom  the  transaction  took 
place. 

**A  General  Election,"  I  said — and  it  turns  out  I  was 
right — at  this  moment  would,  of  course,  be  a  profligate  political 
gamble  in  which  grave  national  interests  would  be  subordinate! 
to  personal  and  to  party  necessities."  That  would  not  be 
decisive.  There  was  another  consideration,  which  was  —  it 
would  split  the  Coalition  into  fragments  and  would  justify  a 
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coroner's  verdict  of  felo  de  se.  I  said  then,  and  I  say  again 
to-day,  that  we  Free  Liberals  can  afford  to  regard  a  dissolution 
whenever  it  conies  with  the  most  perfect  equanimity.  No  word 
of  protest  came,  or  will  come,  from  us.  We  have  no  interest 
and  no  desire  to  delay  by  a  single  day  the  national  assize  upon 
the  Coalition. 

Coalition  Claims. 

Speeches,  intended,  I  presume,  for  Liberal  consumption,  at 
the  meeting  last  week  were  all  directed  to  prove  that  the  Coalition 
Liberals  had  been  justified  by  events  in  being  in  the  Coalition, 
and — so  long  as  their  presence  is  tolerated — in  remaining  there. 
I  want  to  examine  this  claim.  By  way  of  illustration  we*^ 
will  take  one  or  two  crucial  matters  in  the  domestic  sphere. 
Take  these  two  crucial  instances — things  about  which  they  are 
pluming  themselves  most  at  the  present  moment  —Ireland  and 
retrenchment.  Their  claim,  when  we  come  to  analyse  it, 
amounts  to  this — that  in  both  cases  they  are  now  doing  under 
the  stress  of  circumstances — under  electoral  necessity,  actual 
or  contingent — things  which  they  might  have  done,  which  they 
could  have  done,  which  they  ought  to  have  done  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  what  is  even  more  important,  to  the  doing  of 
which  they  have  by  their  own  policy  or  want  of  policy  them- 
selves interposed  the  most  formidable  obstacle. 

They  are  now  in  search  of  a  motto,  or,  indeed,  of  a  series  of 
mottoes.  The  Prime  Minister  has  found  one  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  the  Attorney-General,  as  befits  a  subordinate  member  of 
the  Government,  takes  a  lower,  a  more  modest  course,  and  pro- 
poses to  appropriate  to  the  Coalition  the  time-honoured  Liberal 
formula — peace,  retrenchment,  aud  reform.  If  the  Coalition 
could  live  on  mottoes,  how  happy  its  state  would  be.  Un- 
fortunately, in  this  sublunary  world,  a  party  has  got  not  only 
to  live  on  mottoes,,  but  to  live  up  to  them.  Let  us  see  what  title 
they  have  to  the  inheritance  of  the  oldest  of  Liberal  watchwords. 
They  are  all  lyrical  and  even  dithyrambic,  over  the  Irish  settle- 
ment. No  one  has  more  reason  than  we  have  to  rejoice  over 
the  Irish  settlement.  No  one  welcomes  more  heartily  the 
agreement,  which  is  published  to-day,  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  I  myself  have  been  urging  for  more  than  two 
years — and  particularly  from  the  moment  the  truce  was  called 
and  the  hideous  civil  war  ended  and  real  negotiations  began — 
that  we  free  Liberals  should  give  the  most  cordial  and  open 
encouragement  to  such  negotiations ;  and  we  have  not  said  one 
word  from  first  to  last  that  would  embarrass  Iheir  conduct  or 
prejudice  their  success. 

But  what  were  the  Coalition  doing  in  Ireland  fifteen  months, 
twelve  months,  even  nine  months  ago?  Where  were  they — 
the  Ilewarts,  the  Fishers,  the  Churchills,  and  the  Liberal  Prime 
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Minister — when  the  Liberal  Chief  Secretary  was  letting  loose  hif> 
Black  and  Tans  in  their  retaliatory  campaign  of  arson  and  out- 
rage ?  Did  they  ever  raise  a  finger  of  resistance  ?  No.  For  what 
we  know  they  were  dumb,  except  when  they  turned  on  the  stream 
of  their  eloquence  in  the  denunciation  of  Dominion  Home  Rule. 
And  when  the  Prinze  Minister  came  forword — we  now  know 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  public  announcement — it  was  not  they, 
it  was  the  leader  of  the  Unionist  wing  in  the  Cabinet  who 
pointed  out  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  necessity  of  kennelling 
the  dogs  of  war  and  coming  into  free  and  open  parley  with  the 
leaders  of  the  assassins.'^ 

It  is  better  to  be  converted  late  than  not  to  be  converted  at 
all,  but  to  claim  that  this  is  a  triumph  for  men  who  now  repre- 
sent themselves  as  following  in  the  footsteps  of,  and  carrying  on 
the  traditions  of,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  nothing  short  of  a  piece  of 
political  effrontery. 

I  could  tell  you  if  time  permitted  some  things  in  regard  to 
retrenchment.  We  are  all  now,  so  the  Prime  Minister  tells  us, 
ruthless  economists — economists  of  what  and  applied  to  what  ? 
In  a  large  part  to  the  profligate  expenditure  which  in  an  im- 
poverished and  devastated  world  they  themselves  have  since  the 
war — not  during  the  war — created,  to  develop  inflated  wild  in- 
dulgences and  costly,  vast,  top-heavy,  lop-sided  and  hopelessly 
incompetent  bureaucratic  experiments  at  home.  They  are  all 
abandoned  now,  all  on  the  scrap-heap  ;  though  when  Sir  Donald 
Maclean  and  I  were  denouncing  them  we  were  derided — and  it 
is  only  two  years  ago — for  epileptic  screaming  and  economic 
rant.  Now, .  when  it  is  to  a  large  extent  too  late,  comes  the 
pure  cream  of  the  Coalition  milk.  Now,  do  not  let  me  be  mis- 
understood. I  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  policies  wise  and 
sound  which  I  and  others  have  advocated  being  borrowed  or 
even  stolen,  as  they  have  been,  in  regard  to  Ireland,  to  retrench- 
ment, to  a  large  though  still  undefined  degree  m>  regard  to 
reparations  and  indemnities. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  cry  Stop  thief  !  "  and  send  for 
the  police,  but  when  these  people  having  nakedly  and  openly 
appropriated  the  only  means  for  removing  the  difficulties 
which  their  own  policy  has  created  or  aggravated — when  they 
ask  the  world  to  ignore  their  past  and  to  acclaim,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  does,  the  Heaven-sent  wisdom  of  their  belated  resort 
to  common  sense,  they  are,  I  think,  imposing  too  heavy  a  tax 
on  the  presumed  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  British  people. 

Free  Trade. 

I  will  apply  one  more  criterion  to  the  claim  of  these  old 
associates  of  ours  that  they  are  upholding  in  the  Coalition  the 
Liberal  banner  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform.    I  speak, 
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as  you  will  readily  guess,  of  Free  Trade.  It  is  very  amusing 
to  a  cynical  observer  to  read  the  way  in  whicli  tliey  have  handled 
in  their  public  speeches  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act. 
Tliey  all  speak  of  it  to-day  with  bated  breath  and  in  perfunctory 
and  apologetic  parentheses.  It  happens  to  be  one  of  the  very 
few  legislative  measures  of  the  Coalition  which  remains,  which 
has  not  been  repealed  altogether  or  completely  eviscerated.  The 
Prime  Minister  described  it  as  a  temporary  measure  to  meet 
abnormal  conditions — a  totally  inaccurate  description,  as  a  study 
of  its  provisions  would  have  shown  him,  and  he  somewhat 
faintly  advanced  the  ridiculous  pretext,  the  falsity  of  which  has 
been  repeatedly  exposed  by  Lord  Crewe  and  mj^self ,  that  it  is  in 
some  way  countenanced  by  the  Paris  Resolutions.  Sir  Gordon 
Hewart  tells  us  that  the  Act  is  an  unsatisfactory  measure  and 
that  he  is  an  uncompromising  and  unrepentant  Free-trader.  I 
am  going  to  suggest  what  President  Wilson  used  to  call  an  acid 
test. 

At  the  next  election,  a  question  which  the  electors  ought  to 
put  to  every  one  of  these  Coalition  Liberals  who  supported 
that  Bill  is  :  ^'  Are  you  prepared  to  vote  for  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  ? 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  the  Attorney-Generars 
conscience,  but  some  of  those  candidates  will  say  Yes.''  It 
will  be  their  only  way  of  making  a  pretence  of  Liberalism  upon 
the  platform.  But  it  is  too  late.  The  mischief  is  done.  The 
industries  of  this  country  in^  a  number  of  small,  but  not  un- 
important, cases  are  embarrassed,  hindered,  and  penalised  every 
week  and  every  month  because  this  Act  is  upon  the  Statute 
Book,  to  which,  if  those  gentlemen  had  acted  upon  their  real 
convictions,  it  never  would,  and  never  could,  have  found  its 
way. 

"  Stability." 

Mr.  Churchill,  in  a  verbose  treatise  on  things  in  general 
delivered  here  last  week,  late  in  his  discourse  got  hold  of  an 
illuminating  idea,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  what  he  conceive'd  to  be  a 
captivating  caption.  What  was  it  ?  Stability !  "  He 
repeated  many  times  that  stability  is  a  great  boon  which  has 
been  brought  to  us  by  the  Coalition  Administration.  Let  us 
look  at  it.  We  had  a  great  Education  Bill  from  Mr.  Fisher 
which  has  now  been  rendered  administratively  largely  nugatory 
in  many  parts  of  it.  The  housing  policy  of  the  unfortunate 
Dr.  Addison  has  been  thrown  with  its  author  to  the  wolves. 
The  Agriculture  Act  which  was  to  revive  rural  England  by 
guaranteeing  prices  to  the  farmer  and  establishing  minimum 
wages  for  the  labourer — what  has  become  of  it  ?  It  was 
repealed  within  six  months  of  its  enactment. 

Stability  !    There  have  been  at  least  three  difForent,  distinct, 


and  irreconcilable  policies  with  regard  to  coal,  and  finally — 
though  that  does  not  exhaust  the  list — the  Ministrj^  of  Trans- 
port with  its  vast  staff  of  salaried  thinkers,  who  as  a  result  of 
prolonged  and  secluded  meditations  were  to  give  us  cheap  and 
uniform  transport — after  a  short  and  costly  life — is  now  in 
liquidation.  That  is  a  pretty  good  catalogue  of  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  the  Coalition  Government  may  give  the  country 
the  benefits  of  stability.  These  are  hard,  incontrovertible 
facts,  worth  tons  of  rhetoric  and  cataracts  of  sentiment.  In 
face  of  them,  what  is  the  use  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  others 
reiterating  platitudes  about  the  evils  of  party  strife  and  the 
need  of  national  unity? 

No  Administration  that  ever  existed — certainly  no  Adminis- 
tration that  ever  played  ducks  and  drakes  as  this  has  done  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  Empire — has  been  less  embarrassed  by  factions 
and  party  strife  than  this  Coalition.  I  myself  have  been  con- 
stantly reproached  by  my  friends — good,  candid  friends — for 
over-tenderness  to  them.  What  this  country  needs  is  not  the 
extinction  or  suspension  of  party — necessary  as  it  was  in  the 
war.  What  the  country  needs  i-s  good  government.  Not  a 
Government  by  spasms  and  zig-zags,  not  a  Government  of 
expedients  and  experiments — coercing  Ireland  one  day,  and  the 
next  conceding  all  her  claims,  indulging  for  two  years  in 
costly  adventures,  and  then  bowing  the  knee  and  the  neck  in 
abject  servility  to  the  blows  of  the  Geddes  axe.  Real  Govern- 
ment, a  Government  that  the  country  can  trust,  and  which  is  a 
fitting  trustee  of  the  country's  fortunes — such  a  Government 
}  ou  cannot  get  from  a  Coalition.  What  the  country  needs, 
almost  as  much  as  an  Administration  with  steady  and  coherent 
principles,  is  a  vigilant  and  well- organised  Opposition — to 
assist,  to  criticise,  and,  sacrilegious  as  the  idea  seems  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  friends,  even  in  case  of  need  to 
oppose. 

Get  Rid  of  the  Coalition. 

Measures,  not  men,"  Sir  Gordon  Hewart  described  as  an 
old  Liberal  doctrine.  Where  does  he  get  it  ?  Do  you  know 
its  origin  and  history  ?  It  was  invented  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  by  a  little  knot  of  corrupt  place-hunting  politicians 
who  went  by  the  name  of  King^s  friends,"  and  whose  one 
object  was  to  destroy  the  Whig  Party,  and,  if  th^y  could,  to 
overthrow  the  Constitution.  I  will  read  from  Burke's  famous 
tract  on  Present  Discontents."  He  says :  It  is  an  advantage 
to  all  narrow  wisdom  and  narrow  morals  that  their  maxims 
have  a  plausible  air,  and  on  a  cursory  view  appear  equal  to  first 
principles.  They  are  light  and  portable,  they  are  as  current  as 
(•opper  coin,  and  they  are  at  least  as  useful  to  the  worst  as  to 
the  best.    Of  this  stamp  is  the  cant  of  Not  men,  but  measures." 
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Our  position,  at  any  rate,  is  perfectly  clear.  We  believe 
that  the  need  of  the  country  is  to  get  rid  of  the  Coalition. 
We  are  as  eager  as  any  organisation  for  peace  and  the 
restoration  of  international  confidence.  We  are  for  free  trade, 
the  cutting  down  of  tariffs,  the  opening  up  of  markets,  the 
curtailment  of  unproductive  expenditure,  the  consequent  possible 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  a  drastic  policy  of  disarmament. 

We  had  an  industrial  policy  outlined  at  Newcastle  the  other 
day  which  we  believe  will  be  far  more  effective  in  securing  the 
real  interests  of  the  co-partners  in  industry  than  any  amount  of 
barking  and  baying  at  the  spectre  of  Socialism.  We  desire  to  see, 
and  we  are  indeed  pledged  to  attempt,  a  better  constituted  Second 
Chamber  ;  but  whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  its  composi- 
tion its  functions  must  be  so  defined  as  to  make  it  abundantly 
and  absolutely  clear  that  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  usurp  the 
authority  of  the  directly  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
What  we  want  is  to  see  a  definite  policy — a  policy  upon  settled 
lines,  pursued  by  men  of  real  conviction,  worthy  of  the  tradi- 
tion and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  Liberals  of  th« 
past. 


LORD  GREY'S  SPEECH, 

Lord  Grey,  who  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm  and 
the  singing  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,^^  associated  himself  with  the 
tribute  which  had  been  paid  to  Lord  Bryce.  I  will  only  add 
this,"  he  said,  "  that  I  happened  to  be  for  three  months  in  the 
United  States  two  years  ago,  and  T  found  there,  where  he  had 
for  so  many  years  been  Ambassador,  that  amongst  an  enormous 
circle  of  friends,  who  included  men  of  the  greatest  intellect  and 
highest  character  in  the  United  States,  Lord  Bryce's  personality 
was  not  only  admired  and  respected,  but  beloved.  Amongst  a 
large  circle  of  friends  he  established  that  community  of  intellect, 
of  feeling,  and  of  friendship  which  is  so  much  firmer  a  bond 
than  any  policy  or  treaties." 

Return  to  Public  Life. 

Lord  Grky  continued :  Let  me  now  say  a  word  about 
my  own  personal  position.  So  much  has  been  said  about  it 
and  about  my  return  to  public  life  that  I  am  afraid  ex- 
pectations may  be  aroused  which  I  cannot  fulfil.  Let  me 
explain  therefore  very  simply  where  I  stand  to-day.  When 
I  left  the  House  of  Commons  in  1916,  I  entertained  for 
personal  reasons  the  wish  to  be  free  not  to  undertake  further 
political  obligation,  with  the  intention  of  staying  at  my  post 
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till  I  felt  I  could  no  longer  be  of  use  there,  or  until 
circumstances  set  me  free.  That  I  did  ;  and  the  time  came 
when  I  left  office  with  the  rest  of  the  first  Coalition  Govern- 
ment. For  two  years,  till  the  end  of  the  war,  I  took  no  part 
in  political  life  except  once,  when  the  Prime  Minister  requested 
me,  and  also  Mr.  Asquith,  to  agree  to  be  publicly  associated 
with  him  in  a  speech  which,  I  think,  he  made  in  January,  1918. 
The  reasons  why  he  wished  Mr.  Asquith  and  me  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  that  speech  I  will  not  examine  now.  They 
belong  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war 
will  have  no  reference  to  the  coming  election. 

After  that  for  some  time  I  did  no  public  work  except  in 
connection  with  the  League  of  Nations,  and  such  other  work 
as  I  did  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  Government.  Then 
why  do  I  depart  from  that  attitude  now  ?  I  do  it  because, 
since  the  last  election,  there  has  been  a  House  of  Commons 
which  has  allowed  any  apparent  scandal,  however  great,  to 
remain  unexposed,  which  has  allowed  any  policy,  however 
extravagant,  to  go  on  unchecked,  which  has  allowed  any  in- 
consistency, however  flagrant,  to  take  place  without  calling  the 
Government  to  account,  and  because  we  have  had  a  Government 
in  power  which  has  taken  full  advantage  of  that  licence  allowed 
it  by  the  House  of  Commons.  If  that  state  of  things  is 
repeated  after  the  next  election  it  will  be  a  danger  and  a  disaster 
to  this  country,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  any  man  who  feels  that 
danger,  now  that  there  is  an  election  in  prospect,  to  make  his 
opinion  known  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  and  where  should  I  make 
it  known  better  than  on  a  Liberal  platform  ? 

In  the  years  I  have  taken  no  part,  or  little  part,  in  public 
life,  I  have  not  been  conscious  of  any  separation  of  opinion 
from  old  colleagues  or  from  the  party,  and  it  is  most  of  all  con- 
genial to  me  to  express  my  opinions  now  on  the  same  platform 
with  those  with  whom  I  had  previously  worked,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Mr.  Asquith.  I  suppose  if  any  of  us  who  have 
been  for  many  years  Cabinet  Ministers  were  to  write  down  the 
name  of  the  colleague  who  was  most  ready  to  allow  any  of  his 
colleagues  to  get  the  credit,  the  whole  credit,  it  may  be,  for 
any  success,  who  was  most  ready  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  a 
colleague  when  that  colleague  needed  assistance,  who  was  most 
ready,  even  uninvited  and  unasked,  when  there  was  the  responsi- 
bility for  any  mistake  to  take  upon  himself  that  responsibility, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  share  it  to  the  full,  though  none  of  it  might 
have  been  due  to  his  own  personal  action — all  of  us  on  this 
platform  who  have  been  Mr.  Asquith's  colleagues  would  put  his 
name  first.  If  we  were  asked  that  question  that  would  be  the 
reply,  and  no  one  who  has  been  among  his  colleagues  knows  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  said  better  than  the  present  Prime 
Minister. 
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Let  me  pay  my  tribute  of  admiration  to  that  gallant  band  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  especially  to  Sir  Donald  Maclean, 
who  through  adversity,  contempt,  and  contumely,  has  manfully 
kept  alive  Liberal  doctrines,  Liberal  criticism,  and  Liberal 
principles.  One  more  personal  word  I  have  to  say.  I  believe 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  restore  wholesome,  straight- 
forward politics  in  this  country,  and  that  the  first  thing  for  us  to 
do  is  to  resuscitate,  strengthen,  and  revive  the  Liberal  Party. 
But  the  times  are  such,  and  parties  have  been  so  shaken  by  the 
events  of  recent  years,  that  personally  I  welcome  the  co- 
operation of  any  man  outside  of  the  Liberal  Party  who  feels,  as 
we  do,  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  has 
spoken  publicly  of  his  agreement  with  me,  and  I  should  like  to 
do  the  same  as  to  my  agreement  with  him.  On  Free  Trade  we 
have  never  been  divided.  We  have  been  acutely  divided  in 
past  years  on  Ireland,  on  questions  such  as  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  Church,  and  religious  education  in  the  schools.  That 
question  of  denominational  education  forms  no  part  of  politics 
to-day ;  the  Irish  question,  we  hope,  is  settled,  and  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  is  one  of  those  who  have  accepted  the  settle- 
ment. On  Labour  questions,  on  social  questions,  and  political 
questions  of  the  day,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  his  speeches,  I 
find  myself  in  agreement.  With  any  one  like  that — and  there 
are  others  who  hold  his  views — I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  co-operate :  I  see  every  reason  why  we  should. 

Party  Politics  in  the  Cabinet. 

I  can  imagine  some  one  clever  on  the  Coalition  side  saying : 
'^Then  why  do  you  object  to  people  who  belong  to  different^  parties 
co-operating  in  the  Government  if  you  are  ready  to  co-operate 
with  somebody  who  has  belonged  to  a  different  party  in 
Opposition  ?  "  My  answer  is  that  there  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  co-operation  which  arises  from  agreement 
and  agreement  which  arises  from  desire  to  co-operate.  The 
Coalition  represent  the  second  of  those  things.  They  came 
into  office  legitimately  enough,  brought  together  by  one 
desire,  that  of  winning  the  war.  Now  in  time  of  peace 
they,  with  increasing  difficulty,  force  at  any  rate  an  ap- 
pearance of  agreement  with  each  other  because  they  are 
reluctant  to  separate.  And  then  they  tell  us  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  party  in  this  country :  nothing  but  the 
national  interest ;  no  party  politics.  If  we  are  patriots  we 
ought  to  belong  to  no  j)olitical  party  except  that  which 
supports  them.  There  should  be  no  party  politics — that  is, 
outside  the  Cabinet.  Party  politics  obviously  there  are  inside 
the  Cabinet.  It  is  impossible  and  intolerable  that  you  should 
have  a  Cabinet  divided  by  party  politics  in  itself — the  division 
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so  acute  that  it  cannot  be  concealed  from  appearing  in  the 
newspapers — and  that,  while  that  is  so,  you  should  have  no 
opposition  and  no  party  politics  outside. 

The  first  need  is  that  the  Coalition,  which  has  now  become 
hollow — a  bubble,'^  I  think,  is  the  description  given  to  it  by 
one  paper — should  be  brought  to  an  end.  The  speeches  made 
last  week  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition  read  very  well.  It  is 
pleasant  to  read  them.  The  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  in 
particular  reads  like  the  speech  of  a  very  innocent  man.  With 
a  great  many  of  the  words  I  do  not  differ.  But  those  speeches 
had  no  relation  to  fact.  They  were  not  representing  the  policy 
of  the  Government  as  it  had  been  ;  they  were  representing  the 
policy  ef  the  Government  as  it  ought  to  have  been — perhaps  as 
the  speakers  now  looking  back  upon  the  past  wish  that  it  had 
been. 

Fluctuating  Policies. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  "  Britain  has  been  steady : 
she  has  never  wavered ;  her  policy  has  never  fluctuated.'' 
Never  fluctuated  in  Ireland  ?  Never  fluctuated  as  regards 
Egypt  ?  Never  fluctuated  as  regards  Bolshevism,  and  the  trial 
of  war  criminals,  and  making  Germany  pay  the  whole  cost 
of  the  w^ar?  As  to  Ireland,  like  other  Liberals  I  cordially 
welcome  the  settlement.  I  welcome  the  news  of  to-day.  It  goes 
to  show  that,  provided  she  is  left  alone,  Ireland  will  work  through 
her  troubles,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  want  nothing 
except  to  see  the  Government  for  once  remaining  constant 
in  letter  and  spirit  to  the  latest  phase  of  their  Irish  policy. 
I  differ  from  Lord  Carson  and  the  Die-hards  '"^  in  my  view 
in  regard  to  the  settlement ;  I  agree  with  them  entirely  in 
their  view  of  the  humiliation  and  the  disgrace  of  the  methods 
by  which  that  settlement  was  reached.  As  one  critic  of  the 
Government  has  said,  you  should  not  announce  that  you  have 
got  by  the  throat  something  that  afterwards  you  have  to  take 
by  the  hand.  We  never  knew  the  full  facts  of  the  policy 
of  reprisals ;  we  do  know  that  it  failed.  To  its  failure,  I 
admit,  we  owe  the  present  settlement,  but  we  need  not  have 
passed  through  that  disgrace  and  humiliation.  The  Govern- 
ment say  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  before.  Quite  true, 
but  why  ?  Because,  quite  apart  from  whether  the  Irish  were 
prepared  to  accept  it,  the  Government  declared  that  anything 
like  the  settlement  which  they  have  now  made  was  impossible 
and  out  of  the  question.  The  humiliation  is  a  self-made  humilia- 

In  regard  to  Bolshevism,  a  policy  of  force  was  adopted 
avowedly  to  destroy  the  Bolshevists.  Now  there  is  talk  of 
lending  them  money,  and  1  gather  the  present  policy  is  to  lend 
internationally  ten  or  twenty  millions  to  people  whom  you  have 
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spent  100  millions  in  failing  to  destroy.  In  Egj^pt  the  policy 
of  the  Government  has  oscillated  between  repression  and  con- 
cessions. It  has  oscillated  sometimes  so  rapidly  that  it  has 
been  difficult  at  any  particular  moment  to  know  which  policy 
they  have  been  pursuing. 

Our  Relations  with  France. 

Then  I  come  to  a  matter  more  serious  still — our  relations  with 
France.  The  Prime  Minister  seemed  to  think  that  the  method 
of  transacting  foreign  affairs  by  conference  was  something 
invented  by  himself.  It  was  practised  before  the  war.  It 
would  have  been  practised  on  the  eve  of  the  war  if  our  advice 
had  been  listened  to.  What  has  happened  under  the  new 
methods  of  the  Supreme  Council?  The  Supreme  Council 
has  undermined  that  trust  and  confidence  which  existed  be- 
tween France  and  ourselves  for  so  many  years.  The  Entente 
was  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  French  Ambassador 
in  London,  with  the  French  Foreign  Minister  and  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Paris.  It  was  made  by  those  methods. 
It  was  maintained  in  the  same  way  for  years,  and  along 
with  it  was  maintained  trust  and  confidence  under  which 
neither  Government  ever  sprang  a  surprise  on  the  other,  and  in 
which  there  was  perfect  good  faith  and  close  touch  between 
them.  The  Supreme  Council  has  destroyed  that.  It  is  no  good 
blinking  facts.  The  Supreme  Council  has  lately  been  fatal  to  a 
French  Prime  Minister,  and  his  successor  apparently  is  desirous 
to  have  not  so  much  to  do  with  it. 

The  re-establishment  of  good  relationship  with  France  is  the 
most  vital  thing  in  European  politics  to-day.  Until ,  that  old 
trust  and  confidence  is  restored  between  the  tw^o  Governments, 
no  conference,  none  of  those  attempts  to  reconstruct  Europe, 
will  fare  well.  If  that  confidence  be  restored  it  will  be  a 
starting-point  of  security,  peace,  and  reconstruction  in  Europe. 
But,  believe  me,  it  will  not  be  restored  by  means  of  the  Supreme 
Council ;  and  it  is  only,  as  I  believe,  by  the  more  usual,  the 
quieter  and  steadier  methods  that  you  will  again  get  back  those 
good  relations  which  we  ought  never  to  have  lost. 

"  The  Same  Man." 

Mr.  Asquith  quoted  the  Attorney-Generars  principle  of 
measures,  not  men.'*  I  noticed  that  partly  because  it  was  in 
such  contrast  to  some  of  the  other  speeches  ;  and  it  amused 
me  to  think  how  odd  it  would  look  if  some  day  we  found 
it  posted  on  the  door  of  No.  10,  Downing  Street.  But 
the  colleagues  of  the  Attorney-General  have  spoken  quite 
differently.    They  spoke  not  so  much    of   measures  as  of 


the  man — the  one  man,  the  only  man,  or,  as  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  says,  the  same  man.  He  says  it  is  such  an 
advantage  that  in  international  matters  we  are  always  repre- 
sented by  the  same  man.  Well,  that  depends.  The  same  man 
representing  the  same  policy,  and  that  a  good  policy,  is  good. 
'  The  same  man  representing  the  same  policy,  and  that  a  wrong 
policy,  is  unfortunate — how  unfortunate  depends  upon  the 
wrongness  of  the  policy.  But  the  same  man  representing  from 
time  to  time  different  policies  is  altogether  bad.  It  would  be 
better  to  have  different  men  representing  different  policies. 
There  are  drawbacks  to  that.  A  different  man  representing 
a  different  policy  may,  at  any  rate,  be  trusted  for  the  time  that 
he  is  in  office.  But  if  the  same  man  represents  different 
policies,  he  can  never  be  regarded  as  reliable,  whatever  policy, 
good  or  bad,  he  may  be  advocating  at  the  moment. 

The  Coming  Election. 

There  has  been  another  misfortune  about  our  foreign  politics. 
Somehow  or  other  more  than  once  the  trail  of  domestic  elec- 
tioneering has  got  mixed  up  with  international  affairs.  That 
untimely  election  of  1918  did  something  to  impair  the  peace 
negotiations  which  followed.  We  have  been  handicapped  ever 
since  by  the  part  which  that  election  of  1918,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  it,  played  in  the  peace  negotiations  which  followed. 
And  do  you  suppose  that  the  other  day,  when  the  Supreme 
Council  was  meeting  at  Cannes  and  the  whole  of  this  country 
became  engaged  in  discussing  a  February  election — discussing 
it  on  pure  grounds  of  opportunism,  openly  suggesting,  as  I  think 
was  the  case,  in  some  quarters  of  the  Press  that  it  would  be 
such  a  convenient rtime  for  an  election  when  the  Prime  Minister 
returned  triumphant  from  Cannes — do  you  suppose  that  was 
altogether  wholesome  for  the  international  discussions  which 
were  taking  place  there  ? 

Who  started  that  cry?  I  tell  you  frankly  that  till  the 
Prime  Minister  spoke  the  other  day  I  thought  that,  before  he 
went  to  Cannes,  he  had  dropped  some  hint  to  those  in  touch 
with  him  which  had  started  the  idea*  But  he  assures  us  he  did 
not  start  the  idea.  Very  well.  Who  did  start  it  ?  We  did  not 
start  it.  The  Labour  Party  did  not  start  it.  It  started  some 
way  or  another  among  those  persons  or  papers  who  Avere  sup- 
posed to  be  specially  in  touch  with  the  Prime  Minister.  And 
how  did  they  get  hold  of  the  idea  ?  I  can  only  suggest  this — 
the  atmosphere  of  Downing  Street  for  some  time  has  been  a 
very  vibrating  one.  There  constantly  come  out  of  it  brain 
waves,  and  there  are  persons  or  newspapers  specially  attuned 
to  catch  these  brain  waves,  and  on  this  occasion  they  thought 
they  had  got  a  brain  wave,  and  that  it  came  from  the  Prime 
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Minister.  They  were  evidently  mistaken.  It  was  a  brain  storm 
of  their  own.  It  does  not  matter  how  it  came ;  the  result  was 
unfortunate. 

Now,  when  we  have,  as  I  suppose  we  shall  have,  an 
election  soon,  though  not  in  February,  how  are  people  going  to 
vote  ?  I  know  some  people  who  are  going  to  vote  for  the 
Government  because  they  think  there  is  no  alternative.  That 
is  one  sort  of  vote  they  will  get.  I  know  at  least  one  person — 
I  suppose  there  are  others — who  will  not  vote  against  them, 
because  till  the  people  of  this  country  are  better  educated,  it  is 
thought  they  do  not  deserve  a  better  Government.  But  who  is 
going  to  vote  for  them  because  he  trusts  them  ?  Ask  business 
men — they  do  not  trust  them.  Ask  the  miners — what  have 
they  to  my  about  fluctuations  of  policy  in  the  matter  of  decon- 
trol ?  Ask  the  agricultural  interests — we  do  not  trust  them. 
Ulster  considers  itself  betrayed  by  them.  The  Die-hards  do  not 
trust  them.  The  only  question  that  remains  to  be  asked  is — do 
they  trust  each  other  ? 

I  agree  with  Lord  Carson  in  what  he  said  the  other  day  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  an  alternative.  There  is  more 
than  one.  This  cry  about  alternatives  we  hav^e  heard  before. 
We  heard  it  between  1895  and  1905,  when  the  Conservative 
Party  was  in  office.  It  was  said  constantly.  The  Liberal 
Party's  great  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  gone ;  Lord  Rosebery 
had  stood  aside  ;  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  resigned  and  died 
before  the  election  came.  We  were  supposed  to  be  divided. 
There  was  no  alternative.  AH  the  time  I  remember  thinking 
what  nonsense  it  was  that  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  even 
in  Wales  there  was  no  alternative.  Now,  to-day,  as  re- 
gards an  alternative,  Wales  may  be  a  little  exhausted.  I 
am  certain  that  in  England  and  Scotland  there  is  no- 
party  which,  if  it  were  returned  to  power — if  it  had  a 
majority  in  the  country — would  not  find  personalities  perfectly 
fit  to  form  an  alternative  Government.  The  most  vital  thing  at 
the  next  election  is  that  the  Coalition  should  go,  and  that  we 
should  get  back  to  those  healthy,  straightforward,  wholesome 
party  politics  without  which  this  country  will  never  have  a 
consistent,  safe,  und  sound  policy. 
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THE  GEDDES  REPORT. 


THE  Committee  on  National  Expenditure,  commonly  called  the 
Geddes  Committee,  was  appointed  by  Sir  Kotbert  Home,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (in  the  terms  oif  the  Reference) 
"  to  make  recoimmendations  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
effecting  forthwith  all  possible  reductions  in  the  national  exp3nditure 
on  Supply  Services,  having  regard  especially  tO'  the  present  and 
prospective  position  of  the  Revenue/' 

The  Committee  consisted  of:  Sir  Eiic  Geddes  (Chairman),  Lord 
Inchcape,  Lord  Faringdon,  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  and  Sir  W.  Guy 
Granet. 

The  appointinent  of  the  Committee  was  first  announced  by  Sir 
Robert  Horne  on  August  3rd,  1921. 

The  First  Inttritn  Report  of  the  Committee  on  National  Expen- 
diture (Cmd.  1581.  Price  4si.)  deals  with  the  Fighting  Services, 
Education,  Health,  and  Pensions,  and  recommends  the  following 
reductions  in  the  Estimates  for  the  year  1922-3 : — 

£ 

Navv    21,000,000 

Army    20,000,000 

Air    5,500,000 

Education    18,000,000 

Health      2,500,000 

War  Pensions    3,300/JOO 


£70,300,000 

The  Second  Interim  Report  (Cmd.  1582.  Price  3s.)  deals  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  Trade  Departments,  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  Ordnance  Survey,  Police,  Prisons,  and  other  various 
Departments,  and  recommends  the  following  reductions  in  the 
Estimates  (1922  3) 

£ 

Trade  Group    538,000 

Export  Credits      ...    500,000 

Agricultural  Group    855,000 

Police  and  Prisons    I,595,'o00 

General  Group       ...        ...        ...        ...       102  000 


£3,590,000 

The  Third  Report  (Cmd.  1589.  Price  4s.)  deals  with  the  re- 
maining Depiartments,  and  recommends  the  following  reductions  in 
the  Estimates  for  the  year  1922-3  : — 
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CoJ:0'iii'a..l  Group 

L-Gigal  Group 

Q4.  'son 

lieiveiiiUfft  ]Depa,rtm exits 

O  KC)Qk  900 

...            yOKJU  jZi\f\J 

Houses  of  Parliament,  &c. 

935,000 

Works  and  Buildings  Group 

895,800 

Art  and  Science  Group      ...     '   . . . 

42,900 

Foreign  Office,  &c. 

304.300 

Stationetiy  Office,  &c. 

584,300 

Miscellaneous 

...  1,130,800 

£8,782,300 

The  First  Interim  Report  was  made  to  the  Chancellor  of  ihe 
Exchequer  on  December  14th,  1921,  and  the  Second  Iiitf.rim 
Eeyort  on  January  28th,  1922.  These  were  both  published  on 
February  10th,  1922.  The  Third  Report  was  published  on 
Februa.ry  24th,  1922. 

The  three  Reports  cover  455  pages,  and  contain  a  large  amount 
of  statistical  detail.  The  following  ecxtracts  include  the  passages 
most  likely  to  be  off  se.rvice  to  readersi  of  the  Liberal  Magazine. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT. 
Introductory  Note. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  Treasury  issued  a  circular  to  all  Depart- 
ments of  Government  on  the  subject  of  R^istriction  of  Public 
Expenditure.''  In  this  circular,  the  vital  need  c<f  a  heavy  reduction 
in  the  estimates  of  the  ordinary  Supply  Expenditure  for  1922-23 
was  emphasised,  and  immediate  proposals  to  that  end  were  calh^d 
for.  It  was  plainly  indicated  that  the  cost  of  the  Ordinary  Supply 
Services,  vizf,  £603,000,000  for  1921-22,  mmt  be  reduced  to 
£490,000,000  for  1922-23. 

The  situation,  as  explained  to  the  Departments  in  May, 
demanded  a  reduction  of  £113,000,000,  but  you  have  since  asked 
us  to  aim  at  economie®  which  in  the  total  would  effect  ai  reduction 
of  expenditure  of  £175, 000, 000 . 

The  Goveminent  Depiartmentg,  in  response  to  the  Treasury 
circular  of  May  last,  have  themselves  proposed  reductions  amounting 
in  all  to  £75,000,000,  so  that  there  remains  a  sum  of  £100,000,000 
to  be  secured  by  further  reductions. 

In  many  oases,  the  reductions  proposed  by  the  Departments  rre 
autoonatic,  due  to  the  fall  of  prices  and  wages,  or  to  windfalls  or  to 
the  cessation  of  special  expenditur^i  on  services  arising  out  of  the 
war.  The  reductions  in  estimates  shown  in  response  to  your  circular 
are  therefore  by  no  means  fully  the  result  of  curtailment  of  activity, 
or  of  economical  administration,  and  this  point  cannot  be  too  clearly 
brought  out.    (I.  page  3.) 
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THE   FIGHTING  SEEVICKS. 
Comparative  Estimates. 


  •  f 

1914-15. 

1922-23. 

;(i.)Navyl   

(ii.)  Amiy  

Middle  East  ast   

(iii.)  Air   

«j          Middle  East  

£ 

28,845,000 
Nil 

I 

51,55,0,000 
1  28,845,000 

Nil 

i 

64,197,800 
11,000.000 
12,452,400 
1,720,700 

£ 

81,183,800 
1  75,197,800 
j  14,173,100 

Add  value  of  stores  consumed 
from  stock 
Total   

5,134,600 

80,395,000 

175,689,300 

These  figures  show  an  increiase  of  -upwards  of  £95,000,000  per 
annum. 

The  personnel  of  the  Fighting  Services  has  risen  from  333,000  in 
1914-15  to  nearly  362,000  in  1922-23,  and  it  is  apparent  that  whilst 
increasing  in  personnel  the  Fighting  Services  have  enormously  in- 
creased in  effectiveness  by  the  addition  of  new  arms  and  improved 
instruments  of  war.    (I.  page  5.) 

We  must  record  a  very  marked  impression  derived  from  long  con- 
ference with  the  departmental  representatives  of  the  three  Fighting 
Services. 

The  estimates  provide  that  in  the  year  1923,  the  fifth  year  after 
the  Armistice  was  signed,  with  a  broken  and  exhausted  Furopie  and 
with  no  German  menace.,  we  are  tiO  have  far  greater  fighting  power, 
with  a  larger  personnel,  and  greater  prepiarations  for  war  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.  Additional  services,  more  deadly  weapons, 
additional  systems  are  added  to  the  old  formations  or  to  the  old 
unite.    (I.  page  7.) 

General  View  on  Defence. 

In  our  opinion  full  economy  in  the  Fighting  Services  cannot  be 
realised  under  existing  conditions.  There  is  overlapping  and 
duplication  throughout.  In  order  to  fully  reialise  these  economies 
the  three  Forces  must  be  brought  together  by  the  creation  of  a  Co^ 
ordinating  Authority  or  a  Ministry  of  Defence  responsible  for 
seeing  that  each  Force  plays  its  part  and  is  allotted  appropriate 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  various  functions.  The  theory  of 
such  a  Ministry  in  embryo  a,ppearB  alreiady  to  exist  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Imperial  Defence.  With  the  creation  of  a  Co-ordinating 
Authority  or  IVIinistry  of  this  description  it  would  be  possible  to 
ensure  that  corresponding  reductions  in  expenditure  were  realised 
when  either  of  the  older  Services  was  relieved  or  assisted,  and  no 
additional  expense  or  extra  Ministerial  appointment  need,  in  our 
opinion,  be  involved,  as  the  Minister  and  his  staff  could  all  be  drawn 
from  existing  organisations.      All  the^  arguments  of  an  economic 
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character  which  have  been  urged  for  the  a-bsorption  of  the  Air  Force 
into  the  two  older  Services  apply,  in  our  O'pinion,  also  toi  the  fusion 
of  all  three  Services  under  one  Minister.  Complete  co-ordination 
in  SupijDly,  Transport,  Eduoation,  Medical  and  other  Services  would 
then  be  possible. 

We  attach  great,  imiportance  to  a  settlement  of  this  queetion  in 
the  interests  of  economy.    (I.  pageis  8,  9.) 

THE  NAVY. 

The  net  cash  provision  for  the  Navy  shows  the  following  com- 
parisons:— 

Estimates —  £ 

1913-  14    ...  46,309,300 

1914-  15    51,550,000 

1921-  22    82,479,000 

1922-  23    81,183,800 

Of  the  £81 ,000,000  for  which  the  Admiralty  estimate  in  1922-23, 
£11,816,000  is  on  account  of  the  construction  of  the  four  new 
Capital  Ships,  the  Contracts  for  which  have  been  let  but  suspended. 
We  make,'  no  comm. en ts  on  this  expenditure,  and  throughout  our 
report  we  have  taken  no'  account  of  any  reductions  which  rnay  result 
from  the  Washington  Conference.  If  any  agreement  on  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stateis  of  Americiai  is  arrived 
at,  we  could  give  further  estimates  of  reduction. 

In  present  circumstances,  therefore,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
remaining  approximate  £70,000,000. 

Throughout  our  review,  we  have  kept  constantly  in  mind  the 
instruction  of  the  Government,  given  in  1919  to  all  the  Fighting 
Services,  that  in  framing  their  Estimatesi,  they  should  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  noi  great  war  is  tn  bei  anticipated:  within  the 
next  ten  years,  although  provision  should  bei  made  for  the  possible 
expansion  of  trained  units  in  the  case  <:vf  an  emergency  arising . '  * 

The  Admiralty  have  clearty  given  the  deepest  thought  to-  the 
produotion  of  a,  thoroughly  equipped  force  to  meet  immediately  any 
possible  Naval  contingencies.  Their  p'lans  seiem  to  us  to'  take  too 
little  account  of  the  period  of  peace  which  they  havei  been  instruoted 
to  anticipatet,  and  of  the  present  serious  financial  condition  of  this 
country.    (I.  pages  9,  10.) 

The  Peace  Fleet  and  The  War  Fleet. 

The  ''One-Power  Standard''  upon  which  the  Admiralty  .arw 
working  involves  ''  that  the  Navy  should  be  maintained  in  sufficien*: 
strength  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  sea.  com- 
•  munioationg  as  against  any  one  other  Naval  Poiwer."  For  this 
purpose  the  Admiralty  keep  a  Peace  Fleet  which,  in  case  of 
emergency,  can  bo  expanded  into-  a,  War  Fleet.  The  Fleet  at  present 
propos'3d  for  1922-23  is  composed  as  shown  in  the  following  table, 
in  which  it  is  divided  into  two  main  categories : — 
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Reserve. 

witn  run 

With  Reduced 

In  Care  and 

Total  War 



ComDlemcnt. 

Complement^ 

Mriintenance. 

Fleet. 

Battleships  ...   

13 

9 

22 

Battle  Cruisers   

3 

3 

1 

7* 

Cruisers 

— 

2 

Light  Cruisers 

33 

12 

45 

Flotilla  Leaders   

8 

8 

16 

Destroyers   

64 

113 

1 77 

Aircraft  Carriers   

4 

6 

Submarines  ...   

46 

16 

27 

89 

Torpedo- Boats   

— 

Minelayers   

— 

4 

4 

Monitors   

— 

2 

2 

Sloops   

20 

\ 

O  1 

21 

Gunboats   

19 

2 

Surveying  Ships 

9 

— 

9 

Hospital  Ships   

2 

Patrol  Boats  

3 

13 

'  16 

Minesweepers  

7 

8 

46 

1  61 

Depot  Ships  ... 

15 

5 

i  '>n 

1 

Tugs   

5 

Trawlers   

26 

1 

i  2? 

Drifters   

2 

2 

6 

1 

Whalers   

Special  Service  Vessels   

15 

!  15 

Diving  Tenders 

c» 

!  3 

Motor  Launches 

5 

!  5 

Miscellaneous 

4 

1  4 

C.M.B.'s   

5 

1  5 

♦  In  addition,  there  is  H.M.A.S."  Australia,"  a  battle  cruiser  in  Australian  waters. 

In  the  a,bov©  table  the  ' '  full  coarLplement ' '  ships  form  the  Peace 
Fleet  and  the  totajl  number  form  the  War  Fleet.  The^e  numbers 
have  preisuufnably  been  based  on  a  oompiarison  with  other  Naival 
Powers.    (I.  pages  10,  11.) 

Reduction  Recommended. 

It  may  be  that,  in  the  future,  the  political  outlook  may  require 
that  we  should  ooncentrate  on  building  more  post- Jutland  ships,  but 
that  contingency  is  not  for  us  to  consider,  and  on  a  rejview  of  the 
present  position,  we  are  not  satisfied  Iha^t  such  a  large  Peace  Fleet 
and  potential  War  Fleet,  as  thei  Admiralty  are  planning,  are 
required.  A  table  is  attached  (Appendix  (D)  )  giving  the  compiarative 
strengths  at  the  present  time  of  the  War  Fleets  of  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  in  term.s  of  Capital  Ships,''  i.e., 
battleships  and  battle  cruisers.  We  have  no  ship  launched  earlier 
than  1910  out  of  our  30  Capital  Ships.  The  United  States  havei  9 
out  of  24,  and  Japan  has  11  out  of  21.  If  modernity  in  Capital 
Ships  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  power,  we  are  maintaining  an 
overpowering  Fleet,  involving  great  expense,  in  full  upkeep  and 
personnel. 

In  view  of  the  instruction  of  the  Government  that  it  may  be 
assumed  that  no  great  war  is  to  be  anticipated  for  some  years,  and 
in  view  of  the  comparative  strengths  of  the  Great  Navies  of  the 
world  at  the  present  moment  (as  shown  in  Appendix  (D)  ),  we  sug- 
gest that  the  Government  should  discuss  with  their  Naval  advisers 
the  reduction  oif  some  of  the  Capital  Ships  now  in  "  Full  Comple- 
ment "  into  Reserve"  and  the  reduction  of  a  number  now  in 
Reserve  to  the  Sale  List.     We  suggest  that  any  reductious  of 
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Capital  Ships  should  be  accoinpanied  by  proportionate  reductions  of 
all  classes  of  their  ancillary  craft,  i.e.,  Light  Cruisers,  Torpedoi  Craft 
and  Submarines. 

We  also  suggest  that  the  Goivemment  should  consider  whether 
the  advantages  gained  from  having  a  number  of  Light  Cruisers 
shofwing  the  Flag  in  various  parts  of  the  world  justify  the  large 
expenditure  entailed.  It  is  estimated  that  each  light  cruiser 
reduced  to  Reserve  would  mean  a  saving  of  £100,000  per  annum 
in  personnel,  upkeep  and  running  expenses,  and  that  each  light 
cruiser  placed  on  the  sale  list  would  mean  a  further  large  saving. 
(L  page  12.) 

Capital  Ships  in  Commission  and  Reserve— Great  Britain, 
America  and  Japan. 


(Appendix  D.) 


British  (November,  1921). 

United  States  of  America. 

Ja^an. 

Date  of 

Date  of 

.  Date  of 



Launch. 

— 

Launch . 



Launch 

Battleships. 

Battleships. 

Battleships. 

Orion   

Aug.  1910 

Ohio   

May  1901 

Hizen   

Oct.  1900 

Centurion  ... 

Nov.  1911 

Connecticut 

Sept.  1904 

Mikasa 

Nov.  1900 

King  George  V,  ... 

Oct.  1911 

Kansas 

Aug.  1905 

Shikishima 

Nov.  1898 

Conqueror  ... 

Mav  1911 

Minnesota 

Apr.  1905 

Asahi   

Mar.  1899 

Monarch  ... 

Mar.  1911 

South  Carolina 

July  1908 

Katori   

July  1905 

Thunderer  

Feb.  1911 

Michigan   

May  1908 

Kashima  ... 

Mar.  1905 

Marlborough 

Oct.  1912 

North  Dakota 

Nov.  1908 

Satsuma  ... 

Nov.  1906 

Iron  Duke  

Oct.  .1912 

Utah   

Dec.  1909 

Aki          ...     ■  ... 

April  1907 

Ajax 

Mar."  1912 

Delaware  ... 

Feb.  1909 

Seltsu 

Mar.  1911 

Queen  Elizabeth  . . . 

Oct.  1913 

Florida 

May  1910 

Fuso   

Mar.  1914 

Warspite  ... 

Nov.  1913 

Wyoming  ... 

May  1911 

Tamashiro 

Nov.  1915 

Benbow 

Nov.  1913 

Arkansas  ... 

Jan.  1911 

Ise  

Nov.  1916 

Emperor  of  India 

Nov.  1913 

New  York  

Oct.  1912 

Hyuga   

Jan.  1917 
Nov.  1919 

Erin   

Sept.  1913 

Texas 

Mav  1912 

Nagato 

Royal  Oak 

Nov.  1914 

Oklahoma 

Mar.  1914 

Valiant 

Nov.  1914 

Nevada 

July  1914 

Barham 

Dec.  1914 

Arizona 

Tune  1915 

Royal  Sovereign  ... 

Apr.  1915 

Pennsylvania 

Mar.  1915 

Revenge  ... 

May  1915 

Idaho   

June  1917 

Resolution 

]an  1915 

New  Mexico 

Apa:.  1917 

Malaya 

Mar.  1915 

Mississippi  

Jan.  1917 

Ramillies  

Sfpt.1916 

California 

Nov.  1919 

Tennessee  ... 
Maryland  ... 

Apr.  1919 
Mar.  1920 

Battle  Cruisers. 

Battle  Cruisers. 

Battle  Cruisers. 

Lion 

Aug.  1910 

Nil. 

Ikoma   

Apr.  1906 

Princess  Royal 

Apr.  1911 

Ibuki   

Nov.  1907 

New  Zealand 

lulv  1911 

Kurama  

Oct.  1907 

Tiger   

Dec.  1913 

Kongo   

May  1912 

Renown 

Mar.  1916 

Hiyei 

Nov.  1912 

Repulse 

Tan.  1916 

Kirishima 

Dec.  1913 

Hood   

Aug.  1918 

Haruma  

Dec.  1913 

(T.  pages  37,  38.) 


Unexplained  Increases  of  Men  and  Officers. 

While  the  Fighting  Fleet  has  dropped  in  numbers,  the 
auxiliaries  and  the  shore  establishments  have  increased  in  numbers 
very  greatly.  But  that  is  not  all.  Although,  in  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Admiralty,  no  mention  is  made  of  a  margin  over 
and  above  the  necessary  complements  to  bring  ships  and  estab- 
lishments up  to  their  war  crews  of  active  service  ratings,  we  find 
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from  this  disintegration  that  in  1914  there  was  a  margin  not  other- 
wise accounted  for  of  7,200  men,  which  has  now,  with  a  reduced 
Fleet  and  with  increased  provision  in  all  establishments  ashore, 
increased  to  9,050,  not  accounted  for  or  justified  in  any  way 
whatsoever. 

With  a  reduction  of  38,000  men  in  the  year  1921/22  in  Group  I, 
which  consists  of  the  fighting  ships  of  the  Navy,  it  would  not  have 
been  unreasonable  to  exjDect — having  regard  to  the  great  need 
for  economies,  and  the  fact  that  the  menace  of  the  German  Fleet 
across  the  North  Sea  no  longer  existed — that  a  decrease  could  have 
been  made  in  the  shore  establishments  and  in  the  ancillary  craft 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  personnel  employed  in  1914.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  there  is  an  increase  of  11,980  men,  and  on 
top  of  that,  we  have  the  further  margin  of  the  above-mentioned 
9,050  men.    (I.  page  15.) 

The  actual  increase  of  officers  (throughout  the  Service)  is  417, 
whereas  the  men  are  about  24,000  less  than  pre-war;  so  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  pre-war  ratio  there  is  an  excess  of  1,900  officers. 
Part  of  the  increase  is  explained  by  the  Admiralty  as  being  required 
as  the  result  of  war  experience  and  the  increased  complexity  of 
modern  weapons  and  machinery.  But  even  so,  there  is  a  very 
serious  and  costly  surplus. 

Flag  officers  still  show  the  same  numbers  as  pre-war,  uith  a 
smaller  Fleet,  except  that  there  are  three  additional  Admirals  of 
the  Fleet,  being  "  special  \Yar  Promotions.'' 

As  regards  Executive  Officers  ''  below  Flag  rank,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  figures: — 

August  1,  1914.   October  1,  192L 


Captains    •  290  343 

Commanders          ...        ...  425  555 

Lieut. -Commanders          ...  699  563 

Lieutenants    1,170  1,642 

Acting  Lieutenants          ...  —  263 

Sub-Lieutenants    327  354 

Midshipmen           ...        ...  401  517 


3,312  4,237 


This  table  shows  an  increase — uith  a  smaller  Xavy — of  925 
Executive  Officers.    (I.  page  18.) 

Extravagance  of  the  High  Commands  at  Home. 

We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  whole  Command  ashore  in  this  country  could  not  be  exercised 
by  one  Commander-in-Chief,  and  we  suggest  that  there  should  be 
a  special  investigation  into  this  point,  especially  having  regard 
to  the  reductions  in  personnel  recommended.  We  do  recognise,, 
however,  that  the  popularity  of  a  Service  requires  a  few  positions 
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of  dignity,  and  it  may  he  that  three  High  Commands  ashore  in 
this  country  are  called  for  on  that  account.    Whether  one  or  more, 


APPENDIX  F  2. 
Some  of  the  Costs  of  the  Five  Home  Commands. 


The  Nore. 

Portsmouth. 

Plymouth, 

Coast'of 
Scotland. 

Western 
Approaches. 

Commander-in-Chief — 

Full  pay  i   

Table  money 

Servants'  allowance  

Pro visi  on  allow  ance 

£ 

2,555 
2,464 
525 
80 

:  2,555 
!'2  464 
^"  '750 
oO 

£ 

2,555 
2,464 
450 
80 

2,555 
2  464 
'750 

£ 

2,190 
2  464 
'375 

5,624 

5,849 

5,549 

5,849 

5,109 

StafE— 

Full  pay   

Command  money   

Entertaining  allowance 
Secretary's  allowance 
Provision  allowances 

Lodging  allowances  

Servants'  allowance  

Interpreter's  allowance 
Gunnery  allowance  

(19 
officers). 
12,757 
128 
91 
255 
1,520 
;1,360 
777 

(21 
officers). 
15,202 
128 
91 
Fif; 
^00 

1,680 
1,500 
880 

(19 
officers). 
12.948 
128 
91 
25-5 
1,520 
1,440 
807 
37 

(16 
ofi&cers). 
11,278 
128 
91 
zoo 
1,200 
1,080 
630 
37 

f22 
officers). 
11,698 
128 
91 
255 
1,680 
1,520 
821 

18 

16,888 

19,736 

17,226 

14,699 

16,211 

Re tinue"* (excluding  officers) — 

Wages  

Extra  pay     ...  ..^ 

Ki  t  upkeep  allow  ance 

Provision  allowances 

Lodging  allowances  ... 

Grog  money  ... 

Marriage  allowances  

9,068 
72 
650 
3,424 
255 
19 
3,600 

11,611 
40 
988 
5,475  . 
382 
Nil 
3,400 

8,910 
40 
710 

4,339 
288 
Nil 

2,880 

.7,343 

A*? 

630 
3,554 
318 

2,700 

4,994 
28 
347 
1,173 
219 
38 
1,800 

Miscellaneous  expenses — 

Wages  of  messengers,  cleaners 
&c.,  and  other  office  expense 
Motor  car — 

Wages   

Running  expenses   

Repairs  ...   

17,088 

21,896 

17,167 

14,612 

8,599  . 

1,500 

3,200 

2,381 

2,100 

2,183 

96 
92 

174 
140 
162 

366 
378 
302 

428 
214 
192 

194 

228 

188 

476 

1,046 

834 

422 

Ste  amboats — 

Coal  and  stores   

Repairs,  &c  

300 
500 

300 
550 

300 
600 

300 
320 

300 
900 

Commander-in-Chief's  estab- 
lishment— 

Repairs  and  maintenance 
(Vote  10). 

Water   

Gas   

Maintenance  of  furniture  in 
the  official  residences  of 
Commander-in-Chief  and 
staff  (Vote  8)   

800 

880 

900 

620 

1,200 

377 
29 

190 

491 

23 

300 

669 

37 
50 

250 

564 

28 

130 

309 
58 

90 

596  1 

814 

1,006 

722 

457 

42  684 

52,851  j 

45,275 

39,436 

34,181 

(I.  pages  48,  49.) 
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however,  is  retained,  the  cost  of  Staffs  and  Retinues,  and  scale  of 
allowances,  provision  of  motor  cars  and  boats,  should  bo  drastically 
reduced.  The  cost  of  the  five  Home  Commands,  exclusive  of  free 
houses,  is  £214,000,  and  details  are  given  in  Appendix  (F)  2  and  3. 
We  invite  particular  attention  to  these  Appendices.  .  .  .  The 
analysis  of  cost  given  in  Appendix  (F)  2  shows  that  with  a  salary 
of  £2,500  over  £3,000  is  drawn  in  allowances  made  in  cash  and 
not  subject  to  Income  Tax.  Roughly,  a  staff  of  about  20  officers, 
costing  £17, '000  per  annum,  has  a  Retinue  costing  slightly  more 
to  wait  upon  it.  We  suggest  that  an  economy  in  such  a  matter 
at  the  top  of  the  Service  would  set  an  example  for  similar 
economies  elsewhere.    (I.  page  19.) 


APPENDIX  F  3. 
Annual  Value  of  the  Official  Residences. 


j' Coast  of 

[  Western 

The  Nore. 

Portsmouth. 

Plymouth. 

1  Scotland. 

1  Approacho?;. 

I' 

£ 

i 

/. 

Commander-in-Chief  

3o0 

345 

220 

1  200 

227 

Secretary   

65 

65 

75 

1  60 

Total  

415 

410 

295 

1  260 

280 

(i.  page  49.) 


Too  Many  Cooks. 

We  also  suggest  that  the  Admiralty  should  give  attention  to  the 
numbers  of  Officers'  Stewards  and  Cooks.  These  men  are  entered 
as  Naval  ratings.  We  are  aware  that  special  posts  are  assigned  to 
them  when  the  ship  is  in  action/'  but  we  understand  that  their 
numbers  are  not  dictated  by  the  requirements  in  action/'  but 
by  what  is  considered  to  be  a  reasonable  scale  of  servants  for  normal 
times,  and  they  are  in  fact  professional  domestics."  ...  So 
far  as  they  relate  to  Flag  Officers,  Commodores,  and  Captains, 
we  think  a  considerable  reduction  is  desirable,  especially  in  view 
of  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  such  ratings  at  the  present  time. 
In  1914,  such  servants  cost  £255,000  ;  in  1921,  £733,000  per 
annum.  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  the  scale  of  servants  which  is  allowed,  we  would 
also  point  out  that,  in  any  case  where  an  officer  is  resident  on  shore 
and  does  not  enjoy  the  services,  or  partial  services,  of  servants 
provided  at  the  public  expense,  he  receives  servants'  allowance  at 
rates  varying  from  £750  down  to  £13  10s.  per  annum.  The  total 
expenditure  on  these  allowances  at  the  present  time  is  at  the  rate 
of  £70,500  per  annum,  and  the  total  number  of  officers  in  receipt 
of  servants'  allowances  has  risen  from  110  in  1914  to  1,500  at  the 
present  time. 

We  suggest  that  the  whole  question  be  reconsidered  and  that 
the  Officers'  Servant  class  should  be  abolished,  the  Army  practice 
of  one  servant  per  Senior  Officer  drawn  from  the  fighting  personnel 
of  the  unit  being  adopted. 
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Officers  required  to  mess  alone  at  sea  might,  in  addition,  have 
whole  or  part-time  service  of  a  cook. 

We  think  that  allowances  in  lieu  of  servants  should  be  restricted 
to  pre-war  practice  and  subject  in  any  case  to  a  maximum  as  for 
one  servant.    (I.  pages  20,  21.) 

The  Yachts. 

We  have  considered  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  manning, 
maintenance,  and  running  of  the  two  Royal  Yachts,  Victoria 
and  Albert  and  Alexandra,''  the  Admiralty  Yacht 
Enchantress,''  and  two  Yachts  termed  Special  Service  " 
vessels,  viz.,  Surprise  "  and  Alacrity,"  which  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commauders-in-Chief ,  Mediterranean  and  China 
respectively.  The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  manning, 
maintenance,  and  running  the  Royal  Yachts  and  the  Admiralty 
Yacht:— 

1921-22  (Estimate). 

£ 

Victoria  and  Albert  "   118,200 

Alexandra  "    71,375 

'^Enchantress"    81,700 

We  suggest  that,  in  existing  financial  circumstances,  subject, 
of  course,  to  His  Majesty's  approval,  the  Royal  Yacht  Victoria 
and  Albert  "  should  be  reduced  to  Care  and  Maintenance  status 
in  the  winter  months,  unless  His  Majesty  desires  to  use  her,  and 
the  Royal  Yacht     Alexandra  "  should  be  disposed  of. 

We  also  suggest  that  the  Admiralty  Yacht  Enchantress  '* 
should  be  disposed  of. 

As  regards  the  Special  Service"  vessels,  Surprise  "  and 
Alacrity,"  these  are  really  Yachts  and  have  complements  of 
107  and  126  officers  and  men  respectively,  and  we  recommend  that 
they  should  be  sold.    (I.  page  21.) 


Motor  Cars. 

The  total  stock  of  Mechanical  Transport  Vehicles  held  by  the 
Admiralty  is  481,  compared  with  11  in  1914.  Details  are  given 
in  Appendix  (H).  Included  in  this  total  are  75  passenger  niotor 
cars,  compared  with  none  in  1914.    (I.  page  27.) 

We  cannot  see  any  case  for  the  retention  of  75  cars  as  agauut 
none  in  1914,  and  sviggest  that  the  cars  be  sold,  unless  in  any  case, 
such  as  the  13  Naval  cars  in  Berlin,  the  Admiralty  can  convince 
the  Treasury  that  it  is  more  economical  than  hiring  or  travelling 
by  rail.    (T.  page  28.) 
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APPENDIX  H. 


Steam- 
driven 
Road 
Vehicles. 

Lorries. 

Light 
Tenders. 

Light 
Vans. 

Cars. 

Ambu- 
1  ances. 

Cycles. 

1921-22. 

•Great  Britain — 

Headquarters   

9 

4 

6 

4 

2 

1 

All  Commands  ... 

40 

194 

34 

38 

40 

44 

6 

Ireland   

— 

1 

— 

4 

— 

India 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

•Overseas  Stations — 

Abadaii  ... 

1 

Aden 

1 

Azores  ...   

1 

Bermuda  ... 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Cape 

z 

6 



z 

Gibraltar  ... 

— 

6 

1 

— 

1 

Jamaica  

1 

2 

Malta   

— 

8 

1 

2 

4 

— 

— 

Matara   

1 

Mauritius 

1 

Newfoundland   

1 

Singapore...   

2 

Special  Service — 

Berlin   

13 

2 

Belgrade  

1 

Paris   

1 

Total  1921-22  ... 
Totall014 

40 

226 

42 

50 

75 

48 

11 

8 

3 

(I.  page  51.) 


General  Conclusions  on  the  Navy. 

As  a  result  of  our  consideration,  we  are  of  the  opinion:  — 

(1)  That  the  Estimates  for  1922-23  provide  for  man-power 

on  a  lavish  scale,  and  that  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering either  with  the  manning  of  the  fighting  ships 
of  the  Navy,  from  Capital  Ships  to  Submarines,  as 
laid  down  by  the  Admiralty,  there  is  an  excess  of 
over  33,000  officers  and  men  in  the  Navy  which, 
having  regard  to  our  recommendations  respecting 
officers^  servants  class,  would  justify  a  reduction  of 
35,000  officers  and  men. 

(2)  That  the  Admiralty,  with  a  smaller  Navy,  are  main- 

taining far  larger  shore  establishments,  both  Naval 
and  Civilian,  than  they  did  before  the  War,  and  we 
think  that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  economies 
could  be  effected  by  employing  the  Naval  Ratings  and 
Marines  held  for  mobilisation  on  the  work  now  done 
for  the  Admiralty  by  civilians  and  Metropolitan 
Police. 

(3)  That  the  great  increase  in  expenditure  and  activity  in 

educational  establishments,  in  Research  and  ExjDeri- 
ment,  and  in  training  of  all  kinds,  should  be  brought 
more  within  the  limits  of  our  reduced  resources,  and 
that  the  Royal  Dockyards  are  so  expensive  that  unless 
their  costs  can  be  brought  more  nearly  to  a  com- 
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mercial  level,  the  work  sent  there  should  be  greatly 
reduced. 

(4)  That  the  Naval  Estimates  for  1922-23  should  be  reduced 

from  £81,000,000  to  £60,000,000  for  that  year,  and 
that  in  the  subsequent  year  still  lower  Estimates 
should  suffice. 

(5)  That  a  judicious  substitution  of  air-powder  ought  to  result 

in  a  further  reduction  of  the  Navy  Estimates. 

In  these  recommendations  no  account  is  taken  of  large  savings 
which  might  result  from  the  proposals  arising  out  of  the  Washing- 
ton Conference,  such  as  the  discontinuance  of  the  const ructioji  of 
the  four  new  Capital  Ships,  for  which  the  Estimates  for  1922-23 
include  £11,800,000;  nor  of  a  possible  reduction  of  the  number 
of  Capital  and  other  ships  in  full  or  partial  commission ;  nor  of  any 
consequential  savings  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  Oil 
Storage  and  accumulation  of  Oil  Stocks. 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  any  reduction  in  pay  and  allow- 
ances which  the  Government  may  decide  to  make,  and  no  account 
is  taken  of  any  abnormal  increase  in  the  Non-Effective  Vote,  caused 
by  a  reduction  of  the  personnel  transferred  to  the  R/etired  List, 
with  both  of  which  items  we  deal  separately  in  a  later  Report. 
(I.  pagea  31,  32.) 

THE  ARMY. 
Pre- War  and  Present  Costs  Compared. 

The  provisional  Army  Estimate  which  has  been  presented  to 
us  for  1922-23  compares  with  the  1914-15  figure,  after  the  Aviation 
expenditure  for  that  year  is  deducted,  as  follows: — 
Net  Estimate — 

1914-15    27,845,000 

1922-23    ...  78,134,800 

(Less  £2,937,000  for  aftermath  charges.) 
For  details  of  these  Estimates  see  Appendix  (A). 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  to-day  considering  Estimates  for  an 
Army,  including  the  Middle  East,  approaching  three  times  the 
Estimate  of  1914-15.    (I.  page  53.) 

Numerical  Strength* 

As  regards  the  numbers  in  the  Army,  oomparing  1922-23  with 
1914-15,  the  co'ir  parison  may  be  takein  as  follows: — 

1914-15 

(excluding  R.F.C.).  1922-23. 
All  lanks,  British,  native  and 

colonial  troops    181,000  210,000 

so  that  there  is  a  Tnaterial  increase  both  in  cost  and  numberg,  and 
this  applies  both  to  ofTicers  and  men,  and  tO'  British  as  well  as  to 
native  troops. 

The  units  also  from  the  point  of  viefw  of  fighting  efficiency  are 
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APPENDIX  A. 
Details  of  Army  Estimates. 


1914-15. 

1022-23. 

Vote 

Heading. 

Appro- 

Appro- 

Gross, 

priate  ons 

Net. 

Gross. 

priations 

in  Aid. 

in  Aid. 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

Pay,  &c.,  of  the  armv 

10,150,000 

1,445,000 

8,705,000 

28,540,050 

4,881,750 

23,656,300 

2 

Medical  establishmeRts 

438,600 

1,600 

437,000 

1,222,100 

1  ooo  inn 
1,ZZZ,100 

3 

Special  reserve. . .  ... 

733,000 

9,000 

724,000 

1,595,000 

1,595,000 

4 

Territorial  army 

3,091,650 

5,650 

3,086,000 

4,694,000 

11,000 

4,683,000 

5 

Education 

254,620 

93,620 

156,000 

631,100 

51,700 

579,400 

6 

Quartering,  transport 

and  remounts 

1,802,000 

70,000 

1,732,000 

10,088,390 

1,198,400 

8,889,990 
12,665,010 

7  r 

Supplies   

3,055,000 

60,000 

2,995,000 

12,725,710 

60,700 

Clothing   

1,557,200 

164,200 

1,393,000 

1,682,000 

353,000 

1,329,000 

Ordnance  Department, 

establishments  and 

general  stores 

846,000 

225,000 

621,000 

2,793,800 

355,000 

2,438,800 

9 

Warlike   and  engineer 

stores 

2,115,000 

383,000 

1,732,000 

4,274,400 

500,000 

3,774,400 

10 

Works  and  buildings... 

2,944,980 

153,980 

2,791,000 

8,435,000 

250,000 

8,185,000 

11 

Miscellaneous  ... 

67,200 

8,200 

59,000 

950,600 

2.400 

948  200 

12 

War  Office   

458,000 

1,000 

457,000 

1,337,000 

3,000 

1,334,000 

13 

Non-effective  officers... 

2,350,870 

504,870 

1 ,846,000 

3,905,078 

506,018 

3,399,060 

14 

Non-efiective  w.o.'s, 

n.c.o.'s  and  men  ... 

2,515,000 

533,000 

1,977,000 

3,723,540 

542.300 

3.181,240 

15 

Non-eflective  civilians 

134,080 

80 

134,000 

252,382 

82 

252,300 

Total  

32,513,200 

3,668,200 

28,845,000 

86,850,150 

8,715,350 

78,134,800 

(I.  page  78.) 


far  more  powerful  than  they  were  in  1914-15.  Owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  machine-guns,  the  fire  pofwer  of  an  inf  antry  battalion  is 
given  as  six  to  eiight  times  as  much  as  it  was  before  the  war,  and  that 
of  a  cavalry  regiment  four  times  as  much  as  it  was  before  the  war. 
The  introduction  of  heavy  artillery,  gas  and  tanks  has  increased 
the  fighting- power  out  of  all  comparison  with  the  number  of  men 
engaged,  and  officers,  who  are  intended,  to  increase'  the  efficiency  of 
the  Army,  have  increased  disproportionately  to  the  men.  Moreover, 
there  has  been  added  to  the  defence  forcet  of  the  Empire  the  very 
costly  and  highly  specialised  arm  of  the  Air.  There  will  therefore 
be  a  far  more  powerful  Army  than  we  had  before  the  war. 

As,  before  the  w^ar,  we  have  certa,in  overseas  obligaiions  and  we 
have  not  only  to  provide  the  garrisons  to  meet  those  obliga  tions,  but 
also  to  provide  drafts  and  reliefs  for  the  battalions,  cavalry  regi- 
ments and  other  units  overseas,  as  also  the  depots  for  the  recruiting 
and  training  of  those  forces.  We  had  also  an  obligation  to  place  six 
divisions,  fully  equipped  and  trained,  on  a  European  battlefield  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency  arising.  That  obligation  has  gone,  and 
we  are  now  only  confronted  with  the  task  of  maintaining  our  over- 
seas garrisons,  the  possibility  of  minor  expeditions  upon  which  we 
may  have  to  embark  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  the  maintenance 
of  ord3.r  at  home.    (I.  pages  53,  54.) 
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Reduction  of  Garrisons  Recommended. 

We  have  considered  the  nation's  overseas  obligations  as  far  as 
possiblv3«.  The  following  table  shows  the  garrisons  for  1914-15,  and 
the  garrisons  covered  by  the  Estimates  for  1922-23,  together  with 
the  Committee's  snggestions  thereon. 


Cavalry  Regiments 

(including  3  of 
Household  Cavalry). 

iniantry  Battalions 
(including  10  of  Foot 
Guards,  9  in  1914). 

1914. 

1922-23. 

Committee's 
Suggestions. 

1914. 

1922-23. 

IComrnittee's 
Suggestions. 

Indian  Establishment  ... 

9 

8 

8 

51 

45 

45 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Establish- 
ment— 

Mesopotamia 
Palestine 

Egypt  {c)   

Constantinople 

Gibraltar  [c]   

Malta  (c)   

South  Africa  

Mauritius  ...   

Bermuda  ...   

Jamaica 

Ceylon   

Singapore 

Hong  Kong   

North  China  ... 

— 
1 

2 

1 
3 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

— 

5 

2 
5 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 
2 
7 
2 
2 
4 

i 
■  h 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
6 
2" 

1  (Guards) 

2  ,, 

i 
i 
i 

Total,  Foreign  and  Colonial 

6 

4 

23 

27 

18 

Total  abroad  (including  India) 
Home  EstabHshment — 

Germany  ...   

United  Kingdom   

12 
19 

14 
1 

12 

12 

1 

6 

74 
83 

72 

8 
78 

63  (3  guards) 
67  (7  guards) 

Total  Units  

31 

27  {b) 

19 

157 

158 

130 

Reduction  8  ReRts. 

Reduction  28  Batts. 

NOTES. 

(a)  Aden,  formerly  on  the  Indian  Establishment,  is  being  transferred  to 
the  Middle  East. 

(6)  The  reduction  of  4  Regiments  from  31  to  27  has  already  been  announced, 
but  not  yet  carried  out. 

(c)  At  these  stations  a  small  reserve  for  eventualities  in  the  Middle  East 
or  elsewhere  is  provided,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  purely  local 
defence.    (I.  page  54.) 

Consequential  Reductions. 

The  reduction  of  one  line  battalion  from  garrison  duty  abroad 
will  carry  with  it  a  possible  reduction  cf  the  link  battalion  and  its 
depot  at  honie,  and  a  proportionate  decrease  in  all  ancillary  services 
and  co6t. 

An  infantry  battalion  a^lone  costs  between  £160,000  and 
£200,000  pier  annum  for  pay,  pensions,  food,  clothing,  housing  and 
medical  services. 

We  have,  therefore,  locked  at  our  obligations  for  foreign  service 
with  a  view  to  suggesting  reductions  there. 

India  has  already  realised,  as  we  i^ee  it,  the  increased  modern 
fighting-power  of  a  unit,  and,  in  spite  of  the  threiat  of  difficulties 
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in  that  Empire,  has  reduced  her  number  of  British  and  native 
troops.  Th3  War  Office  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  similar 
a<:count  of  the  increased  fighting-power  of  the  unit,  and  we  suggest 
that  they  should  he  invited  to  do  so,  on  the  clear  understanding  that 
the  reduction  of  a  line  battalion  abroad  normally  carries  with  it, 
under  the  Cardwell  System,  the  reduction  of  the  link  battalion  at 
home,  and  of  the  depot  which  serves  the  two  battalions,  and  that 
they  should  otherwise  review  our  overseas  garrisons. 
We  suggest  that  this  should  be  done — 

1 .  By  withdrawing  battalions  abroad  ; 

2.  In  view  of  the  increased  fire  power  by  providing  garrisons  of 
half  a.  battalion  instead  of  a  full  battalion ; 

3.  With  His  Majesty's  approval,  by  sending  certain  Guards 
battalions  temporarily  to  the  nearer  Foreign  Service  stations; 

4.  By  employing  native  troops  in  the  place  of  British  troops; 
and  finally,  if  these  reductions  do'  not  prove  sufficient,  by 
abandoning  or  modifying  the  Cardwell  System.  (I.  page  56.) 

The  total  result  of  the  above  suggestions  v;'onld  be  a  reduction  in 
the  strength  of  the  Army  of  28  battalions  and  12  depots. 

Apart  from  this,  a  change  of  policy  which  would  allow  of  the 
two  battalions  from  Constantinople  being  withdrawn  would  give  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  link  battalions  at  home,  together  with 
their  depots.  Similarly,  a  change  of  policy  in  Palestine,  admitting 
of  a  reduction  either  in  cavalry  regiments  or  infantry  battalions  in 
that  mandatory  territory,  would  give  corresponding  reductions,  even 
if  the  substitution  of  Air  Force  control  or  some  other  alternative, 
with  consequent  savings,  could  not  be  introduced  there  aa  in 
Mesopotamia .    (I .  pa  ge  5  7 . ) 

Constantinople :  Egypt :  Palestine. 

We  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  very  heavy  expenditure  which 
is  being  incurred  on  forces  in  Constantinople,  Egypt,  and  Palestine. 
The  following  provision  is  made  in  Army  Estimates  for  the  present 
year : —  £ 

Constantinople   3,117,000 

Egypt    5,944,000 

Palestine   4,219,000 


Total    13,280,000 

N.B.— This  is  exclusive  of  Naval  and  Air  Force  Expenditure  and  cost  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  Middle  East  Vote. 

Apart  from  an  estimated  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  force  in 
Palestine  to  about  £2,750,000  in  1922-23,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  substantial  reduction  in  the  other  items  of  this  expenditure  is 
anticipated.  The  only  force  which  was  maintained  in  these  areas 
before  the  war  was  one  cavalry  regiment  and  five  infantry  battalions 
in  Egypt,  the  provision  for  which  at  present  dav  coub«  would  not,  w© 
understand,  have  exceeded  £1,450,000. 
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We  feel  that  in  some  j^laces  even  more  might  be  done  than  we 
have  suggested  in  the  reduction  of  foreign  garrisons,  and  provided 
that  the  Ho7ne  link  battalion  is  not  a-ctnally  required  for  Home 
Service,  or  the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  coTreeponding  re- 
ductions might  be  made  there.    (I.  page  57.) 

Increase  of  Officers  and  H.Q,  Staffs, 

A  further  point  is  the  increased  proportion  of  officers  in  the 
Army.  Taking  all  branches  of  the  Army,  the  ratio  of  officers  to 
men  before  the  war  was  as  1  to  17,  whereas  now  the  ratio  is  as  1  to  14. 
These  figures,  when  translated  into  numbers,  indicate  that  the 
Army  now  has  2,313  more  officers  than  it  would  have  if  the  pre-war 
ratio  between  officers  and  mem  had  been  maintained. 

We  do  not  select  any  special  arm  of  the  ser\dce  for  oommeiit  in 
this  connection,  a.s  the  tendency  to  increase  the  ratio  of  officers  is 
general  throughout,  but,  as  some  indication  as  to  what  this  increase 
implies,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  increa^sed  ratio  of  officers 
involves  the  Taxpayer  in  more  than  £1,000,000  per  annum. 
(I.  page  60.) 

The  total  staff  o»f  the  Commands  at  Home  and  at  Defended  Ports 
is  963,  as  compared  with  936  before  the  war,  but  there  has  been  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  staffs  abroad.  The  staff  in  Egypt  has 
increased  from  6  to  73  (including  Palestine),  and  in  addition  we  now 
have — 

A  staff  oif  58  officers  ou  the  Rhine ; 

A  staff  of  115  officers  at  Co-nstantinople ; 

A  staff  of  87  officers  at  Irak,  and 

A  staff  ox  92  officers  and  121  other  ranks  employed  on  missions 
iji  various  capitals  of  the  world. 

With  so  much  of  the  Army  out  of  England,  we  cannot  but  think 
lhat  a  careful  scrutiny  would  enable  the  Home  staffs  to  be  cut  down 
m  order  largely  to  provide  for  the  overseas  requirements.  We  con- 
sider that  a  careful  inqniiy  would  show  how  valuable  reductions  in 
those  staffs^  both  at  home  and  abroad,  could  be  effected.  (I.  page  61.) 

War  Office  StaK 

The  total  staff  of  the  War  Office  is  set  out  in  Appendix  (D), 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  employed  liave  increased 
from  1,878  to  4,114,  but  of  these  560  are  still  required  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  medals,  leaving  a  total  increase  of  1,676. 
In  considering  the  details,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  is  general 
throughout. 

One  of  the  pnnci})al  reasons  given  appeared  to  be  the  increase 
of  domestic  military  correspondence,  and  in  our  opinion,  as  there 
is  an  increase  of  clerical  staff  in  all  the  Commands  (as  pointed  out 
under  the  heading  of  the  Royal  Army  Service  Corps),  the  way  to 
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stop  tids  correspondence  is  to  reduce  the  staff  which  creates  it.  The 
Army  is  little  bigger  than  it  was  in  1913-14,  and  apart  from  those 
engaged  in  the  issu©  of  m-edals,  we  consider  that  the  War  Office 
Staff  should  be  capable  of  considerable  reductions,  and  during  next 
year  its  numbers  should,  apart  from  the  issue  of  medals,  approxi- 
mate to  pre-war  numbers.    (I.  pages  62,  63.) 

APPENDIX  D. 


Staff  cf  the  War  Office,  1914-15  and  1922-23. 


l^re-w  ar 

- 

Military 

Military 

„. 

wVll 

ex- 

Tem- 

Total. 



Officers. 

Clerks. 

Ser  V  ants 

soldier 
Clerks. 

porary 
Staff. 

Army  Council — 

1914-15 

4 

IN  U 

4 

1922-23 

5 

2 

1  — 

7 

Secretary — 

1914-15 

1 

133 

28 

162 

1922-23 

2 

220 

l93 

415 

M.S. — 

1914-15   

2 

Nil 

6 

19 

1 

28 

1922-23   

10 

3 

9 

19 

141 

182 

C.I.G.S.— 

1914-15   

71 

39 

11 

30 

30 

181 

1922-23   

118 

39 

13 

30 

97 

297 

A.G. — 

1914-15   

28 

10 

12 

103 

Nil 

153 

1922-23*   

69 

23 

6 

103 

98 

299 

Q.M.G.— 

1914-15   

30 

12 

9 

61 

1 

113 

1922-23   

66 

16 

4 

61 

85 

232 

TVI.G.O.— 

1914-15t   

32 

14 

54 

37 

130 

267 

1922-23   

57 

12 

35 

37 

78 

219 

^.S.  of  S.— 

1914-15   

3 

— 

14 

8 

6 

31 

1922-23   

5 

22 

8 

61 

96 

f^inance  (including  a  total  of  215, 

1914-15,  and  313,  1922-23,  for 

Local  Audit  Offices) — 

1914-15   

3 

Nil 

329 

_ 

189 

521 

1922-23   

13 

15 

507 

322 

857 

<'ontracts — 

1914-15   

46 

10 

56 

1922-23 

51 

53 

104 

Total— 

1914-15   

174 

75 

614 

258 

395 

1,516 

1922-23   

345 

108 

869 

258 

1,128 

2,708 

Medals — 

1914-15   

Nil 

1922-23   

14 

546 

560 

Tv]  ists — 

1914-15   

55 

1922-23   

294 

Messengers  and  Cleaners — 

1914-15   

?07 

1922-23   

552 

Total— 

1914-15   

174 

75 

614 

258 

395 

1,878 

1922-23   

359 

108 

869 

258 

1,674 

4,114 

*  Excluding  Medal  Branch — see  below. 

t  Including  133  for  the  Civil  Department  of  Barrack  Construction,  which 
has  since  been  abolished. 

Note.— The  1914-15  Staff  for  Aviation  (total,  16)  is  not  included,  as  it  is 
now  represented  by  the  Air  Ministry. 

^i.  page  82.) 
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Stores  and  Reserves. 

The  amount  asked  for  in  the  Estimates  for  1922-23  (excluding 
Middle  East  £389,000)  is  £3,926,700,  which  is  the  cost  of  the 
purchase  of  stores  required. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  generally  speaking,  the  Army  was 
authorised  to  hold  four  years'  stock  of  stores,  and  it  was  the  intention 
to  work  down  to  one  year's  stock  in  kind,  but  having  regard  to  the 
present  financial  situation  and  the  tendency  of  prices  still  further 
to  fall,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  margin  of  stores  held  should  be 
considerably  reduced,  and  that  for  ordinary  trade  articles  stocks 
should  be  reduced  to  the  equivalent  of  three  months'  consumption. 
Should  prices  stabilise,  and  the  need  for  longer  term  contracts 
reappear,  we  see  no  reason  why  contracts  should  not  be  let  with 
deferred  dates  of  delivery. 

With  regard  to  general  war  stores,  the  War  Office  now  hold 
equipment  for  6  infantry  divisions  and  1  cavalry  division,  and  also 
for  14  territorial  divisions.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  psycho- 
logical effect  of  holding  all  these  stores  must  be  such  as  to  create  in 
the  military  mind  a  great  desire  to  have  personnel,  transport  and 
all  the  other  constituent  parts  of  an  army  equally  ready  for  the 
despatch  of  20  divisions,  equipped  on  a  European  war  scale. 

We  learn  that  at  Enfield  all  the  rifles  and  machine  guns  for  this 
equipment  are  being  overhauled  at  the  present  time;  and,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  inspecting  staff  under  the  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance  is  occupied  in  testing  and  inspecting  the  ordnance 
equipment  involved  in  this  huge  reserve,  and  indeed  there  is  in  the 
building  programme  an  item  for  danger  buildings  at  Bramley  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  turning  over  the  artillery  ammunition  and 
inspecting  it  under  danger  building  conditions. 

Over  and  above  this  aspect  of  the  question,  in  storage  space 
alone,  field  ammunition  and  components  now  require  1,800,000 
sq.  ft.  as  compared  with  220.000  sq.  ft.  in  1914,  war  equipment, 
guns,  &c.,  require  3,750,000  sq.  ft.  as  compared  with  about 
1,000,000  sq.  ft.;  with  corresponding  increases  in  care  and  main- 
tenance, and  guards  throughout. 

The  civilian  personnel  in  connection  with  these  stores  is  now 
costing  £2,500,000  per  annum  as  compared  with  £500,000  pre-war. 
We  have  been  particularly  struck  with  this  large  cost  of  civilian 
personnel  in  connection  with  these  depots,  and  have  discussed  with 
the  War  Office  whether  military  labour  could  not  be  employed  to  a 
large  extent  on  this  work  with  economy  to  the  State,  provided  they 
are  drawn  from  existing  units.  We  think  that  this  should  be  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.    (I.  page  67.) 

Motor  Cars  and  Vans. 

In  total  the  number  of  vehicles,  apart  from  motor  cycles,  is  now 
7,192  as  compared  with  479,  and  the  number  of  motor  cycles  has 
risen  from  24  to  2,415. 
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We  call  attention  to  the  extraordinarily  large  numbers  of 
vehicles  held  as  Maintenance  and  Mobilisation  Reserves.  At  Home, 
the  normal  establishment-  comes  to  1,541  vehicles,  while  the  addi- 
tional vehicles  held  are  more  than  double  this  number,  namely, 
3,173.  Abroad,  the  normal  establishment  is  put  at  1,041,  the^ 
additional  vehicles  being  1,464.  Having  regard  to  the  decision  of 
the  Cabinet  as  to  the  non-likelihood  of  war  we  think  that  as  a  first 
step  the  whole  of  the  additional  vehicles  should  be  surrendered, 
which  would  at  once  release  4,637  vehicles  and  1,486  motor  cycles. 
We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mere  possession  of  vast 
reserves  of  this  kind  results  in  increased  costs  for  maintenance, 
garage  charges,  depreciation,  and  personnel,  and  further,  that  with 
this  large  number  of  additional  vehicles  available  there  is  always  the 
tendency  to  make  use  of  them  in  preference  to  other  forms  of 
transport  without  carefully  considering  the  alternative  cost. 

Motor  cars  which  are  included  in  above  figures  call  for  special 
comment.  The  establishment  at  Home  in  1914.  was  42,  whereas 
for  1922-23  the  establishment  is  shown  as  90  for  an  Army  at  Home 
not  larger  than  the  pre-war  Army.  In  addition,  the  Army  are 
holding  as  Maintenance  and  Mobilisation  Reserves  a  further  313 
cars.  As  regards  abroad,  3  cars  were  shown  in  the  establishment  for 
1914;  now  the  normal  establishment  is  put  at  182,  and  a  further 
161  cars  are  held  in  reserve. 

Our  investigation  into  these  figures  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  establishment  for  motor  transport  is  throughout  on  an 
unnecessary  scale,  and  that  without  difficulty  the  Army  should  be 
able  to  manage  with  a  normal  establishment  of  not  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  numbers  shown,  in  addition  to  surrendering  the  whole  of 
the  vehicles  now  held  above  establishment.    (I.  pages  69,  70.) 

Militia  and  Territorials.  ^ 

The  provision  in  the  Estimates  for  the  Militia  is  £1,500  000 
compared  with  £260,000  in  the  current  year.    If  it  is  recruited 
the  cost  will  increase  to  £2,750,000  per  annum,  as  compared  w^th  ^ 
slightly  over  £1,000,000  for  the  Special  Reserve  of  pre-war  days 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  necessity  for  recruiting  this  force  ^ 
at  the  present  time  should  be  further  considered,  as,  in  the  event  - 
of  an  emergency  arising,  there  exist  large  numbers  of  mefi  in;  tke^^ 
civilian  population  who  have  had  a  thorough  training  in  arms  ^nd 
who  would  quickly  respond  if  their  services  for  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  were  required. 

nn?^°^^^^°^  Territorial  Force  in  1922-23  is  sli^htlv  under 

£5,000  000.  This  was  for  an  establishment  of  192,000  in  actual 
fact  the  strength  is  only  138,000,  but  the  War  Office  Anticipate 
tnat^  this  shortage  will  not  produce  any  reduction  in  1922-23  owing^ 
to  the  initial  expense  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  Force 
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The  cost  per  head  in  1914-15  was  £13  2s.  6d.,  whereas  the 
estimated  cost  for  next  year  is  £30  5s.  3d. 

The  permanent  divisional  and  regimental  staffs  are  practically 
maintained  at  pre-war  numbers  and  the  cost  of  them  to-day  is 
£1,135,000,  and  even  with  projected  reductions,  will  cost  nearly 
£1,000,000,  with  a  smaller  number  of  men. 

With  no  immediate  prospect  of  war,  and  therefore  with  a  much 
more  slender  j^rospect  of  invasion  of  these  Islands,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  of  the  permanent  staff  for  the  Territorial  Force 
should  be  reviewed,  and  that  the  expenditure  on  staff  should  not 
exceed  £500,000  per  annum.    (I.  page  71.) 

Duplication  in  Medical  Service. 

We  desire  to  state  that  in  our  opinion  very  heavy  avoidable 
expenditure  is  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  separate  Medical 
Services  for  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force. 

The'  present  position  is  that  the  Army  and  Air  Force  maintain 
separate  Medical  Corps  and  Nursing  Services.  We  are  informed 
that  the  rates  of  pay  granted  to  Air  Force  Medical  Officers  in  1918 
led  to  increases  being  made  in  Army  rates  beyond  those  originally 
recommended  by  the  War  Office.  Apart  from  the  maintenance 
of  separate  Services,  efforts  appear  to  have  been  made  to'  avoid 
overlapping  by  enabling  the  Air  Force  to  make  use  of  Army 
hospitals  and  laboratories  and  to  draw  medical  stores  from  Army 
supplies. 

The  Naval  and  Military  Medical  Services  appear  to  be  entirely 
separate,  and  we  have  received  remarkable  particulars  as  regards 
Service  hospitals  at  home  and  abroad  which  appear  to  us  to  indicate 
very  serious  duplication.  Abroad  separate  Naval  and "  Military 
hospitals  are  maintained  at  Bermuda,  Hong  Kong,  Gibraltar,  and 
Malta.  The  figures  of  admission  to  these  hospitals  given  to  us  for 
August  and  September  appear  to  indicate  that  at  each  of  these 
Stations  one  hospital  would  have  provided  sufficient  accommodation. 

At  home  there  are  twenty-four  Army  hospitals  which  have 
another  Army  hospital  within  ten  miles  of  them.    (I.  pages  72,  73.) 

Transferable  Estimates. 

The  Estimates  for  1922-23  have  been  framed  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  full  establishment  which  the  War  Office  has  submitted,  but  in 
our  investigations  we  elicited  the  fact  that,  owing  to  various  reasons, 
the  average  strength  of  the  Army  during  that  year  will  fall  short 
of  the  full  establishment  by  from  14,000  to  20,000  men,  or  nearly 
10  per  cent,  of  the  British  troops.  This  illustrates  in  a  forcible 
manner  how  money  can  be  asked  for  when  there  is  no  prospect  of 
its  expenditure  under  the  appropriate  head,  and  illustrates  the 
dangers  of  virement,  to  which  we  draw  attention  later.    (T.  page  58.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  several  instances  the  Estimates  have  been 
cast  m  a  way  which  shows  large  margins,  and  we  desire  here  t^ 
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comment  upon  a  facility  which  has  recently  been  afforded  the 
War  Office.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  National  Expenditure,  ^  a  new  form  of  accounts  has  been 
adopted  under  which  the  whole  of  the  Army  Estimates  are  taken 
as  one  Vote.  Consequently,  with  Treasury  approval,  but  without 
statutory  authority,  any  excess  under  one  heading  can  be  applied 
to  meet  a  deficiency  under  another  heading.  This  facility  has 
already  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Public  Accounts  Com- 
mittee, and  they  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  there  is  any 
important  departure  from  the  original  programme  of  expenditure 
the  matter  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  Parliament,  either 
by  presenting  a  statement  showing  the  revised  allocation  of  expendi- 
ture, or,  if  necessary,  by  submitting  a  Supplementary  Estimate  in 
the  form  of  a  token  Vote.  Having  regard  to  the  extreme  importance 
of  Parliamentary  and  Treasury  control,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
question  of  such  transfer  requires  strict  scrutiny.    (I.  page  76.) 

General  Conclusions  on  the  Army. 

As  a  result  of  our  consideration,  w'e  are  of  the  opdnion  : — 

(1)  That  man-power  has  been  estimated  on  a  lavish  scale  for 
1922-23,  and  that  a  reduction  of  50,000  officers  and  men  could 
he  made,  without  in  any  way  reducing  the  forces  employed 
by  the  War  Office  on  foreign  ser\4ce. 

(2)  That  the  introduction  of  new  arms  and  corps,  and  of  the  Air 
Force,  which  have  been  created  with  the  object  of  increasing 
the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  defence  forces  of  the  Empire,  is 
not  reflected  in  corresponding  reductions  in  other  directions, 
and  that  savings  could  be  made  on  that  account. 

(3)  That  there  has  been  an  increase  in  all  the  oncillary  and 
auxilia.ry  services  of  the  Army  which  the  country  cannot 
afford  and  in  which  drastic  eccnoanies  should  be  made. 

(4)  That  the  abnormal  reserve  of  mobilisation  equipment  and 
arms  now  held  is  costly  to  store,  guard  and  maintain,  and 
that  the  effect  of  holding  it  results  in  heavy  additional  in- 
direct cost. 

(5)  That  the  Army  Estimates  for  1922-23  should  be  reduced  from 
£75,197,800  to  £55,000,000  for  that  year,  and  that  in  the 
subsequent  year  still  lower  Estimates  should  suffice. 

In  this  recommendation  no  account  is  taken  of  possible  further 
reductions  resulting  from  a  review  by  the  Goveirnment  of  our 
military  requirements  at  Home  and  Abroad,  normal  and  abnormal. 

No  account  has  been  taken  ^f  any  reduction  in  pay  and  allow- 
ances which  the  Government  may  decide  to  make,  and  no  account  is 
taken  of  any  abnormal  increase  in  the  Non-Effective  Vote,  caused  by 
a  reduction  of  personnel  transferred  to  the  Ketired  List,  with  both 
of  which  items  we  deal  separately  in  a  later  Report. 
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AIR  FORCE. 

The  queation  of  the  retention  of  a  separate  Air  Ministry,  and 
also  the  question  of  a  Ministry  of  Defence,  are  discfussed  in  the  Intro- 
^iuctor}^  remarks  on  the  fighting  Services,  and  the  criticism  of  the 
fi^imates  which  follows  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Air 
Ministry  will  not  be  absorbed  by  the  two  older  Services.     We  in- 
"dicate  economies  which  we  think  might  be  realised  even  if  the  re^om- 
'mendation  as  to  a  Ministry  of  Defence  is  not  adopted;  but  we 
-♦consider-  that  further  economies  depend  upon  one  co-ordinating 
^>ti^5b?»Tity  being  responsible  for  the  three  Services.    (I.  page  86.) 

Comparison  of  Estimates. 


1921-2'2. 

1922-23. 

£ 

£ 

Gross  Estimates 

...  16,367,867 

13,317,100 

Add— 

Middle  East 

1,081,000 

1,720,700 

War  Liabilities 

...  1,585,000 

504,900 

Total 

...  19,033,867 

15,542,700 

Appropriations-in-aid 

622,400 

2,585,400 

Net  total 

...  18,411,467 

12,957,300 

A  comparison  with  the  amount  spent  in  pret-war  years  on  the 
Royal  Naval  Air  Service  and  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  give,  and  in  any  eivent  it  would  be  of  little  or  no  value 
having  regard  to  the  enormous  development  in  the  use  of  aircraft. 
(I.  page  87.) 


APPENDIX  A. 
Details  of  the  Estimates. 


1921-22 

1922-23 

Votes. 

Gross. 

.  Appro- 
1  priations 
1  in  Aid. 

Net. 

Gross. 

Appro- 
priations 
in  Aid. 

Total. 

1.  Pay  

2.  Rations, 

Clothing,  &c.  ... 

3.  Technical 

Equipment 
/4.  Works  Services  ... 
Ji.  Air  Ministry 

6.  Miscellaneous       .  ... 

7.  Non-Effectives 

8.  Civil  Aviation 

9.  Supply  and 

Research  

£ 

4,899,000 

3,143,000 

4,058,000 
3,048,000 
916,467 
129,000 
106,900 
808,000 

1,835.000 

£ 

105,000 

38,000 

300,000 
30,000 
1,000 
500 
900 
18,000 

129,000 

£ 

4,794,000 

3,105,000 

3,758,000 
3,018,000 
915,467 
129,000 
lp6,000 
880,000 

1,706,000 

'  £ 
4,930,000 

2,465,000 

2,383,500 
2,431,000 
825,000 
95,500 
165,700 
736,000 

1,511,000 

£ 

828,700 

406,000 

1,031,500 
265,000 

500 
700 
36,000 

17.000 

£ 

4,101,300 

2,059,000 

1,352,000 
2,166,000 
825,000 
95,000 
165,000 
700,00 

1,494,000 

Total 

19.033,367 

622,400 

18,411,467 

15,542,700 

2,585,400 

12,957.300 

(I.  page  99.) 
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Distribution  of  the  Cost. 

De-tails  of  the  Estimates  are  set  out  in  Appendix  (A). 
The  Air  Ministry  divide  their  expenditure  in  the  following 


wav  :- 


1922-23. 


Active  Service  Squa  drous  ...        ...  3,511 ,000 

Other  Establishments    7,912,000 

Capital  and  miscellaneous  expenditure 
including  Supply  and  Research  and 

Civil  Aviation    4,944,000 

16,367,000 

Deduct  expenditure  in  India  ...  825,000' 

15,542,000 

It  will  seen  that  the  expenditurei  on  Active  Service  Squadrons 
is  only  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure.    (I.  page  87.) 


The  Squadrons  and  the  Machines. 

Note:  A  Squadron  is  usually  12  machines,  with  12  others  in  reserve  (or 
24  in  reserve  in  the  case  of  Squadrons  abroad.) 

In  the  Estimates  for  1922-23  the  Active  Service  Squadrons  ar© 
allotted  as  iollows : — 


United  Kingdom — 

Co-operation  with  Navy 

...  5 

Co-oj>eration  with  Army 

3 

Communications  and  Refresher  Courses 

1 

Reserve 

...  3 

Mediterranean—  - 

Co-operation  with  Navy 

...  H 

Egypt  and  Palestine 

...  5 

Mesopotamia          ...        ...        ...  t.. 

...  8 

India 

...  6 

Total   

...  32^ 

(I.  page  88.) 

Reductions  Proposed. 

We  have  continually  before  us  the  view  of  the  Cabinet  that  no 
great  war  need  be  anticipated  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  in  these 
circumstances  suggest  that  the  question  of  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  number  of  Squadrons  should  be  considered.  We  recognise 
that  a  sufficient  nucleus  must  be  retained  for  training  personnel, 
and,  further,  that  the  germ  of  co-operation  with  the  other  two 
Services  must  be  kept  alive.  We  consider,  however,  that  all 
expenditure  beyond  this  minimum  should  be  eliminated  unless  the 
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"  Establishment    and     Excess  Machines. 


Authorised 

Stored  in  Excess  of 

Establishments. 

Establishments. 

• 

Total 

Active 

Machines  in  Col.  4 

Stock. 

Service. 

Training. 

said  to  require  re- 

conditioning in 

1922-23. 

(1.) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

(6.) 

Acfopiuncs, 

Snipe(B.R2)  

96 

39 

o97 

DU 

532 

Avro  504  K  

14 

395 

f^l  A 

120 

923 

Bris.  Ftr.  (B.R.)   

360 

227 

OUo 

19A 

1,090 

D.H.9.A.  (Lib.)  

271 

124 

268 

150 

663 

D.H.10  (Lib.)  

60 

7 

25 

79 

V.  Vimy   

14 

71 

10 

85 

V.  Ambulance  

3 

8 

(on 

order) 

V.  Vemon   

36 

— 

- 

Ditto  36 

T 

840  ^ 

^  806 

1,765 

485 

3,41 1 

1,646 

Seaplanes,  Flying  Boats 

and  Ship  A.efoplanes , 

F.2.A.  and  F.5  

45 

24 

40 

30 

109 

Fairey  3.C   

12 

10 

22 

Fairey  3.D 

42 

12 

48 

W.  Walrus   

24 

24 

26 

Cuckoo  (Viper  1)   

24 

6 

15 

45 

Panther  (B.R.I.)   

36 

3 

51 

15 

90 

Ship  Camel  (B.R.ll)  

36 

43 

15 

79 

Totals  ... 

219  ^ 

^  69 

159 

60 

419 

288 

Grand  Totals  ... 

1,934 

1,924 

545 

3,830 

(I.  Appendix  B,  pag«i  100.) 


Sexvice  requiring  a  further  allotment  of  Air  forces  for  co-operation 
with  it  can  show  that  such  allotment  will  result  in  savings  in  other 
directions. 

For  1922-23  six  and  a  half  Squadrons  are  shown  as  working  in 
co-operation  with  the  Navy,  and  three  in  co-operation  with  the 
Army  in  th-©  United  Kingdom,  and  we  feel  that,  haiving  regard  to 
the  circumstances  referred  to  above,  thetse  Squadrons  should  be  re- 
duced in  number.    We  suggest  they  should  be  reduced  to^ — 

1  Squadron  in  oo-operation  with  the  Navy  in  the  United 
Kingdom, 

1  Squadron  in  co-operation  with  the  Navy  in  the  Mediterranean, 
1   Squadron  in  co-operation  with  the  Army  in  the  United 
Kingdom, 

which  would  give  a  saving  of  six  and  a  half  Squadrons. 

There  are  live  Squadrons  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  working  in 
co-operation  with  the  Araiy.  It  has  not  been  shown  to  ua  that 
proper  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  existence  of  these  Squadrons 
in  fixing  the  force  necessary  for  the  Garrisons  in  Egjrpt.    In  theee 
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circximstances  w<3  recommend  that  the  question  of  reducing  the 
number  of  Squadrons  tO'  three  should  be  considered,  unless  greater 
economies  can  be  effected  in  the  Army  expenditure  by  their  re- 
tention. If  the  Squadrons  in  Egypt  are  reduced  to  three,  we 
suggest  that  a  fair  proportion  of  these  three  should  be  allocated  to 
the  Air  Force  for  use  in  Trans-Jordaniai.  These  suggestions  would 
reduce  the  total  number  of  Squadrons  in  the  Air  Force  from  thirty- 
two  and  a  half  to  twenty-four,  and,  including  indirect  expenditure 
on  administration,  training,  reserves,  &c.,  would  involve  a  saving  of 
over  £2,500,000  per  annum.    (I.  pages  88,  89.) 

Officers  and  Men. 

The  establisbment  for  1922-23  is  shown  as  follows: — 

Officers   3,091 

Other  ranks   27,070 

Total   30,161 

The  numbers  in  this  force  attached  to  the  Air  Force  abroad,  or 
Operational  Units  at  home,  amount  to^ — 

Officers    1,258 

Other  ranks-    9,332 


Total    10,590 

or  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  personnel.  So  that  the  Air  Force  to-day 
has  for  each  man  abroad  or  attached  to  Operational  Units  at  home, 
practically  two  men  engaged  in  training,  under  training,  or  in 
administrative  ser\dces  of  various  kinds. 

Tho  numbers  engaged  in  giving  or  receiving  instructions  are 
particularly  striking,  as  the  following  figures  show : — 

Officers.      Men.  Total. 
Engaged  in  connection  with 

education  and  training  ...    532       5,669  6,201 

Under  training    466       6,035  6,501 

The  figures  are  exclusive  of  civilian  teaching  stafi  (51  full  time 
and  a  number  part  time). 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  heaivy  establishment  of  training 
personnel  in  comparison  to  the  numbers  under  training. 
(I.  pages  89,  90.)  ^ 

Motors. 

We  have  given  attention  to  the  position  with  regard  to  Motor 
Transport.  The  Normal  Establishment  asked  for  by  the  Air  Force 
at  home  and  abroad  amounts  to  1 ,761  motor  vehicles.  They  have  in 
addition  to  full  establishment — which  includes  in  many  case-s 
provision  for  reserve— a  total  of  1,436  vehicles.  These  are  mainly 
Touring  Cars,  of  which  they  have  164  surplus  to  establishment; 
Landaulettes,  of  which  they  have  34  surplus  :  and  Lorries,  of  which 
they  have  practically  1,000  surplus. 
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We  consider  that  the  whole  of  these  additional  vehicles  should 
be  surrendered.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  Trailers  used  for 
Motor  Transport,  of  which  there  is  shown  an  eistablishment  of  493, 
with  251  additional  vehicles.  The  po«ition  with  re^gard  to  Motor 
Cycles  is  similar.  There  is  an  establishment  cf  512  Cycles  and  316 
Side-Cars,  with  c'  surplus  of  195  Cycles  and  248  Side-Cars,  which  also 
should  be  surrendered 

It  apipears  to  us  that  the  estaWishinent  for  Motor  Transport  is 
throughout  on  an  unnecessary  scale,  and  that  without  difficulty  the 
Air  Force  should  be  able  to  manage  with  a  Normal  EstablishuLent 
i*onsiderably  below  that  shown.  For  example,  we  consider  that  the 
establishment  o^f  Landauletteis  should  not  exceed  2,  instead  of  18  as 
proposed,  and  that  with  the  preisent  number  of  Squadrons  the 
number  of  Touring  Cars  should  not  exceed  120,  as  compared  with  a, 
proposed  establishment 'of  142,  with  164  additional  vehicles;  and  if 
the  Squadrons  are  further  reduced  thetse  numbers  should  be  cut 
down  proportionately.  We  note  that  the  Touring  Cars  only  average 
360  miles  a  month,  which  appears  to  indicate  an  excessive  establish- 
ment. With  regard  to  Lor^^es  and  Trailers,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
their  use  should  be  fully  investigated,  as  it  appears  to*  us  that  the 
numbers  on  the  esftablishment  might  be  much  reduced.  The  mere 
fact  of  having  an  excess  of  vehicles  either  serviceable  or  unservice- 
able, encourages  wasteful  use  and  unnecessary  expenditure  on 
repairs.    (I  pages  93,  94.) 


Training  Boy  Mechanics. 

The  largest  work,  which  has  already  been  commenced,  raises  an 
important  question  of  principle.  It  is  the  provision  of  buildings  at 
Halton  tO'  accommodate  2,000  boys  for  training  as  air  mechanics,  the 
total  experditure  on  which  will  reach  some  £720,000.  Accom- 
modation exists  at  Cranwell,  where  it  is  intended  to  train  a  further 
1,000  beys,  making  a  total  of  3,000  boys  under  training. 

The  cost  to  the  country  of  boys  trained  by  the  Air  Foroe  during 
their  time  as  niechanics  may  be  put  as  under: — 

Per  diem, 

s.  d.     s.  d. 

Pay                                    4  0  to  4  10 

Amortisation  of  cost  of 

training        ,..        ...    7  1       7  1 

Good  ( onduct  pay  (say)  3  3 

Pensdon  rights            ...     1  4       1  4 

Clothing    8  8 

Lodging,  fuel  and  light  9  9 

Rations                              2  5       2  5 


16    6  to  17    4  for  7  da^s  aj  week. 
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and  possibly  non-substantive  pay  and  marriage  allowance  in  addi- 
tion, representing  a  further  5s.  8d.  a  day.  This  cost  of  approxi- 
mately £6  a  week  for  a  single  man  and  £8  a  week  for  a  married 
man  is  altcgether  excessive.  The  alternativ©  policy  of  recruiting 
tradeisman  personnel  from  engineering  shops  throughout  the 
country  commends  itself  to  us,  and  we  recommend  its  adoption. 
(I.  pages  94,  95.) 

General  Conclusions  on  the  Air  Force. 

As  a  result  of  our  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion : — 

(1)  That  the  best  way  of  obtaining  economies  which  may  bt) 
looked  fcT  from  the  full  use  of  a^r-power  in  land  and  sea. 
operations,  and  also  economies  in  adm.inistrative,  medical, 
and  educational  Services,  is  by  the  oreation  of  a  Ministry  of 
Defence  as  a>  co-ordinating  authority. 

(2)  That  the  air  units  allotted  to  the  Navy  and^Army  should  be 
reduced  by  8^  Squadrons  in  accordance  with  our  recom- 
mendations. 

(3)  That  although  we  have  no  pre-war  figure^  with  which  to 
compare  the  staffing  of  the  Air  Ministry  and  its  establish- 
ments, consider ablei  room  for  economy  exists,  both  in  adminis- 
tration and  in  policy.  We  have  given  a  few  example®  in  our 
Report.,  and,  in  particular,  we  recommend  that  the  scheme  of 
training  boys  at  Halton  should  be  abandoned. 

(4)  That,  apart  from  the  reductions  in  machines — which  follows 
upon  our  proposed  reduction  of  the  Air  force  allotted  to  the 
Navy  and  Army — the  pirovision  in  the  Estimates  for  the 
re-conditioning  of  old  machines  and  the'  purchase  of  new 
ones  is  excessive. 

(5)  That  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Air  Force 
Estinxates  should  be  reduced  from  £15,500,000  to 
£10,000,000. 

In  this  recommendation  no  account  is  taken  of  any  reduction  in 
pay  and  allowances  which  the  Government  may  decide  to  make,  and 
no  account  is  taken  of  any  abnormal  increase  in  the  Non-Effective 
Vote,  caused  by  a.  reduction  of  personnel  transferred  to  the  Retired 
List,  with  both  of  which  items  we  deal  seiparately  in  a  la,ter  Report. 
(I.  pages  98,  99.) 


THE  SOCIAL  SERVICES. 
(Education,  Health,  Labour,  Pensions.) 
Cost  of  the  Social  Services. 

The  Provisional  Estimates  submitted  to  the  Committee)  of  the 
coet  of  these  services  in  1922-23  in  Great  Britain  amount  to  over 
£124,000,000,  being  nearly  four  times  the  pre-war  eixpenditure : — 
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i  1913-14, 
Audited 
Expenditure. 

1921-22, 
Estimate. 

1922  23, 
Provisional 
Estimate. 

\ 

Education   

Health   

Labour   

Old  Age  Pensions    ... 

£ 

17,200,000 
5,000,000 
900,000 
9,800,000 

£ 

60,500,000 
29,000,000 
21,500,000 
21,700,000 

£ 

59,300,000 
27,900,000 
14,500,000 
22,300,000 

32,900,000 

1 

ir^2 ,700,000 

124,000,000 

(I.  pag©  103.) 


Details  of  Cost  to  the  Taxpayer. 


Grants  for  EJementai-y  Education 

Grants  for  High€r  Edncation  (in- 
cluding grants  to  Universities)... 

Teachers'  Superannuation 

Unemployment  Insurance  and  Em- 
ployment Exchanges  (net  cost) 

Health  Insurances- — State,  contri- 
butions and  special  grants 

Public  Health  Services  ... 

Board  of  Control  ... 

Housing  ^including  private 
builders'  subsidy) 

Cost  of  Training,  &c.,  ex- 
Service  men 

Old  Age  Pensions 

All  other  items  (including  head- 
quarters' administration,  &c.)  ... 


Other  Costs. 


Expenditure  borne  by  local  rates  in 
respect  of — 
Education 

Publio  Health   

Housing 


1913-14. 

1922-23. 

£ 

£ 

13,600,000 

42,200,000 

2,700,000 

12  200  000 

'200'000 

2,200,000 

900,000 

8,600,000 

4,000,000 

9,200,000 

200,000 

4,200,000 

— 

700,000 

12,000,000 

6,500,000 

9,800,000 

22,300,000 

1,500,000 

3,900,000 

32,900,000 

124,000,000 

(I- 

pag«i  104.) 

1913-14. 

1921-22. 

£ 

£ 

18,200,000 

37,400,000 

15,600,000 

28,000,000 

300,000 

1,200,000 

34,100,000       66, 600, OOT) 
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1913-14  1921-22. 

£  £ 

Contribution  from  Employers  and 
Employed  Persons — 

Health  Insurance                        17,800,000  24,500,000 

Unemployment  Insurance   ...      1,700,000  28,400,000 


19,500,000  52,900,000 


53,600,000  119,500,000 
The  total  cost  of  these  Social  Services  has  risen  from  £86,500,000 
to  £243,500,000  during  the  period  under  review.    (I.  pages  104-5.) 


Observations  on  Percentage  Grants. 

There  Is  one  factor  of  administration  which,  in  our  opinion,  has 
materially  affected  the  cost  to  the  Taxpia-yer,  and  that  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  percentage  grant  system.  This  system,  which  is  common 
to  Education  and  Public  Health  Services,  has  also  been  extensively 
applied  in  other  Departments. 

Where  in  1913-14  fixed  or  per  capita  grants  were  in  force,  they 
have  now  largely  been  replaced  by  percentage  grants,  while  new 
grants  introduced  since  that  date  have  almost  invariably  been  on  the 
latter  basis.  The  percentages  vary  from  20  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent. , 
the  most  frequent  figure  being  50  per  cent. 

The  advantage  claiimed  for  the  percentage  grant  system  is  that  it 
provides  a  stimulus  to  a.uthorities  to'  improve  the  efficiency  of  their 
services;  in  fact,  it  is  a  money-spending  device. 

The  vice  of  the  percentage  grant  system  is  that  the  local  authority, 
which  alone  can  really  practise  economy  in  these  servic>?fc*,  loses 
much  of  its  incentive  to  reduce  expemliture,  especially  when  the 
larger  proportion  is  paid  by  the  Taxpayer  through  the  Exchequer. 
The  deciding  voice  as  tO'  what  money  shall  be  spent  is  not  that  of  the 
Government  or  the  Honse  of  Commons,  but  that  of  the  local 
authorities.  The  Departments  are  thus  in  great  difficulties  in 
framing  estimates,  for  these  are  based  on  anticipations  not  of  what 
the  Department  itself  will  do,  but  of  what  hundreds  of  local 
authorities  may  do.  The  weakness  of  divided  responsibility  is 
manifest  throughout. 

In  the  case  of  the  grants  to  local  authorities  for  housing  purposes, 
the  system  adopted  has  gone  even  beyond  the  percentage  grant  at  its 
worst.  Here  the  local  authority  has  lost  all  financial  incentive  to 
effect  economy,  because  the  annual  loss  ill  excess  of  a  Id.  rate,  say, 
14-15ths  of  the  total,  is  entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  Taxpayer.  Here 
we  have  a  vast  partnership  in  a  property.  The  managing  partner, 
viz.,  the  local  authority,  has  absolutely  no  financial  incentive  to 
economy,  as  no  saving  he  effects  redounds  to  his  own  benefit.  The 
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Taxpayer,  through  the  Exchequer,  pays  the  whole  exce<ss,  which 
estimated  at  10  millions  a  yeiar  for  sixty  years.    (I.  piages  105-6.) 


EDUCATION. 
Total  British  Expenditure. 

It  appears  from  estimates  submitted  to  us  that  thei  total  expen- 
diture from  taxes  and  rates  on  Education  in  Great  Britain  will  in 
1922-23  exceed  a  total  of  £103,000,000:— 


From  Taxes — 
Board  of  Education  Vote 
Scottish  Education  Department  . . . 
Local  Taxation  Moneys,  &c. — 

England 

Scotland 

Grants  to'  Univeirsities  and  Colleges 
( Great  Britain)  ... 

Total  from  Taxe^j 
From  Bates — 

England  and  Wales 
Scotland 

Total  from  Bates 


£ 

50,600,000 
7,570,000 

950,000 
340,000 

1,120,000 


38,300,000 
5,000,000 


60,580,000 


43,300,000 


Grand  Total  103,880,000 
(I.  page  106.) 

Distribution  of  Cost  between  Taxes  and  Rates  (England 

and  Wales). 


Year. 

Board  of 
j  Education 
1  Vote. 

1 

Other  Grants 
to  L.E.A.'s 
j  (Local 
1  Taxation 
i  Grants,  &c.). 

Total 
Expenditure 
from  Taxes. 

Total 
Expenditure 
falling  on 
Rates. 

Total  Net 
Expenditure 
from  Taxes 
and  Rates. 

1913/14   

1914/15   

1915/16   

1916/17   

1917/18   

1918/19   

1919/20   

1920/21   

1921/22  (Estimate) 
1922/23  (Provisional 
Estimate) 

£ 

14,370,000 
15,100,000 
15,180,000 
14,900,000 
18,640,000 
19,380,000 
32,710,000 
45,560,000 
51,010,000 
50,600,000 

950,000 

Figu 
950,000 
950,000 
950,000 
950,000 
960,000 
950,000 
950,000 
950,000 

r 

15,320,000 
res  not  availab 
16,130,000 
15,850,000 
19,590,000 
20,330,000 
33,670,000 
46,510,000 
51,960,000 
51,550,000 

£ 

16,190,000 

le. 

16,350,000 
16,290,000 
17,220,000 
21,780,000 
24,400,000 
30,570,000 
32,620,000 
38,300,000 

£ 

31,510,000 

32,480,000 
32,140,000 
36,810,000 
42,110,000 
58,070,000 
77,080,000 
84,580,000 
89,850,000* 

and  ColU- 


I  tlie  / 12,010,000  for  Scotch  Taxes  and  Kates 
tills  bahmrcs  with  the  total  of  003,880,000. 


Universities 


We  draw  particular  attention  to  the  following  salient  points  :- 
Beiiietn  1913-14  cmd  1921-22— 

The  expenses  chargeable  to  rates  increased  by  101  per  cent. 

The  expenses  chargeable  to  taxes  increa^sed  by  239  per  cent. 

The  total  expenditure  increased  by  168  per  cent. 
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9s.   9d.    and  the 


For  every  £  of  total  expenditure — 

In   1913-14   the  Taxpayer  contributed 

Ratepayeir  10s.  3d. ' 
In  1922-23  the  Taxpayer  will  contribute  Us.  6d.  and  the 
Ratepayer  Ss.  6d.  » 
Note. — Scotland  is  not  dealt  with  in  this  report,  as  the  assistance  given  to 
Scottish  Education  automatically  follows  the  assistance  given  to  Education  in 
England  and  Wales. 

(I.  page  107.) 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
Cost. 


1913-14 

1921-  22 

1922-  23 


£ 

11,597,260 
36,998,713 
36,723,961 
(I.  page  108.) 


Cost  per  Child. 


1921-22 

1922-23 

1913-14. 

1919-20. 

1920-21 

(esti  mate). 

(forecast). 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.    d.  . 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Salaries  of  teachers  ... 

60  10 

120  11 

155  1 

166  3 

168  0 

Loan  charges  ... 

11  4 

11  11 

11  11 

12  0 

12  0 

Special  services — • 

Schools  for  defective  cliildren 

1  9 

3  6 

5  2 

5  6 

6  0 

Medical  inspection  and  treatment 

1  2 

3  7 

5  4 

6  0 

7  0 

Provision  of  meals   ... 

0  7 

0  9 

0  10 

1  6 

1  6 

Administration   

4  9 

7  10 

9  10 

11  5 

11  0 

Other  expenditure   

16  1 

29  1 

40  10 

41  8 

42  0 

Total   

96  6 

177  7 

229  0 

244  4 

247  6 

fA  10  6 

£8  17  7 

£11    9  0 

£12    4  4 

£12    7  6 

(I.  page  ]09.) 

Proposed  Economies. 

The  cost  is  affected  by  : — 

(1)  The  number  of  children  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
distributed  among  the  school  buildings  of  different  sizes. 

(2)  The  size  of  classeis. 

(3)  The  salary  scales. 

We  suggest  that  economies  should  be  effected  under  the  abovei 
headings  in  the  following  directions  : — 

(1)  (a.)  Rauing  of  the  Lower  Age  Limit. 
It  has  boiem  submitted  to  us  that  when  children  who  had  not 
be'gun  their  school  training  until  six  years  of  age  attain  the  school- 
leaving  age  they  do  not  show-  any  appreciable  difference  in  their 
attainments  or  knowledge  from  those  who  went  to  school  at  an 
earlier  age.  As  reduction  in  numbers  is  one  effective  means  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  teaching,  we  recommend  the  raising  of  the  lower 
•  age  limit  to  six  years.    (I.  page  109.) 
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(1)  (h)  Closing  of  Small  Schools. 

Under  the  present  conditions  many  small  schools  are  being  main- 
tained at  ail  unduly  high  cost  per  piupil,  and  we  suggest  that  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  reduce  the  cost  oif  Education  in  thes-e  schoob 
powers  should  bei  taken  to  withhold  thei  grant  in  cases  where  the 
children  can  equally  well  be  educated  at  less  cost  elsewhere. 

(2)      vision  of  the  Standard  of  Staffing. 

On  an  a.verage  over  the  whole  country  there  wieire  in  June  1921 
32.4  children  tO'  each  teacher,  which  compares  with  32.9  children 
to  a  teacher  in  1913-14,  and  by  itself  involvesi  an  additional  cost  of 
£630,000. 

We  are  informed  that  if  the  standard  of  staffing  were  revised  iu 
urban  areas  so  that  there  were  in  future  one  teacher  to  each  fifty 
pupils,  the  saving  would  be  £8,282,000.  of  which  £4,853,000  would 
accrue  to  thei  Taxpayer. 

We  suggest  that  a  revision  in  the  standard  of  staffing  should 
effected  as  ra^pidly  as  circumstances  permit. 

{S)  Teachers^  Salary  Scales. 

We  were  informed  that  the  present  scales  were  framed  by  the 
Burnham  Committee,  formed  of  representativeis  of  the  local 
authorities  and  of  the  teachers.  The  conclusio'iis  of  the  Committee 
are  of  direct  importance  to  the  Taxpayer,  who  be^ars  from  50  per 
cent,  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  increased  salaries  granted,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  any  consequential  increase  in  pension  charges.  .  .  .  The 
latest  scales  subject  to  certain  provisions  spreiading  over  two  years 
their  apiplication  to  existing  teachers  became  operative  from 
April  1st  laslv,  but  35  per  cent,  of  the  local  authorities  have  not  as 
yet  adopted  them. 


The^  bill  for  teachers'  salaries  is  now  more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  the  pre-war  figure.  The  Burnham  Keport  piroividee  that  if  the 
official  figure  of  the  cost  of  living  rises  to  a  higher  level  than  1 70  per 
cent,  above  pre-war  costsi,  and  remains  there  for  six  months,  the 
scales  shall  be  open  to  increase.  It  omits,  however,  any  mention  of 
reduction  Avhen  cost  of  living  falls.  The  index  number  at  the  date 
of  the  Burnham  Report  (September  1920)  was  161,  whilst  it  is  now 
103.  Reductions  on  the  ground  of  the  falling  cost  of  living  have 
been  accepted  recently  by  most  classes  of  the  community  and  this 
process  is  continuing. 

We  see  no'  way  of  making  the  reductions  necessary  in  national 
oxpendituro  without,  among  economies  in  ma,ny  other  directions, 
reducing  the  expenditure  on  elementary  education.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  raising  the  lower  age  limit,  by  putting  more  pupils  imder 
one  teacher  aud  paying  the  teachers  less,  and  we  think  the  teachers 
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and  Education  Anthorities  should  bo  asked  to  face  this  fact. 
(I.  pages  110,  111.) 

We  suggest  tlia.t  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to'  limit  the  grant 
for  1922-23  to  £2e,573,000.  This  represents  a  sa.ving  of  £10,000,000 
to  the  Taxpayer  as  compared  with  thei  Board  of  Education's  pro- 
posal, and  if  the  total  cost  of  Elementary  Education  is  kept  within 
the  £53,146,000  there  would  be  a  saving  to  the  Ratepayer  of 
£3,7p0,000.    (I.  page  112.) 

{The  Report  further  recommends  that  a  saving  of  over  £6,000,000 
should  be  made  in,  Higher  Education.) 

General  Conclusions  on  Education, 

As  a  result  of  our  consideration,  we  are  of  the  opinion : — 

(1)  That  of  recent  years  the  national  expenditure  on  Education 
has  far  exceeded  what  the  country  can  at  present  afford.  The 
cost  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  per  pupil  has 
increased  unreiasonably .  The  incidence  of  cost  has  been  trans- 
aerred  increasingly  from  the  local  Rateipayer  to-  the  Taxpayer, 
and  this  has  had  the  serious  effect  of  decreasing  the  financial 
responsibility  of  those  who  actuaiUy  spend  the  money.  The 
Board  of  Education  Vote  has  since  1918-19  grown  froan  £19 
millions  to  £50  millions. 

(2)  That  children  should  not  be  taken  into'  State-aided  Schools 
until  they  haive  reached  the  age  of  six. 

(3)  That  the  cost  of  teaching  must  be  brought  down  by  the  Local 
Authorities,  and  that  the  only  wa}^  to^  effect  this  is  to*  tell  each 
Local  Authority  how  much  money  it  can  hatve,  and  leave  it 
toi  the  Local  Authority  to  reap  thereafter  the  full  benefit  of 
any  economies  it  may  make,  and  we  have  suggested  wa^rs  in 
which  we  think  that  such  economies  can  be  made.  We  are 
impressed  by  the  position  of  impotence  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  either  controlling  expenditure  or  effecting 
economies,  once  the  policy  has  been  determined.  There  is 
no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Local  Authorities  have 
been  urged  into  expenditure  upon  a  scale  which  they  would 
not  have  contemplated  if  left  free. 

(4)  That  the  grants  for  Secondary  Education  are  providing  State- 
aided  or  free  education  to-  a  class  which  can  afford  tO'  pay  an 
jncreiased  proportion  or  even  the  full  cost  of  education,  and 
that  children  whose  mental  capabilities  do  not  justify  this 
higher  and  much  more  costly  education  are  receiving  it.  We 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we^  do  not  recommend  any  serious 
reduction  in  free  Secondary  Education,  but  suggest  that  it 
should  be  confined  to  children  whose  mental  calibre  justifies 
It  and  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

(5)  That  as  regards  Higher  Education  generally  and  Scholar- 
ships, the  exptenditure  is  in  excess  of  the  nation's  ability  to 
pay,  and  must  be  reduced. 
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(6)  That  the  Estimates  for  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  yeiar 
1922-23  should  be  reduced  from  £50,600,000  to  £34,500,000 
(which  is  approaching  twice  the  1918-19  pro-vision),  a  re- 
duction of  £16,100,000,  which,  with  the  automatic  reductions 
m  Scotland,  will  yield  £18,000,000,  and  we  recommend  that 
whate\^er  proportioii  of  thei  reduced  sum  is  to  be  paid  tO'  I-ooal 
Authorities  should  be'  so  allotted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
that  the  vicious  results  of  the  percentage  grant  system  shall 
be  terminated  forthwith. 

(7)  That  the  question  of  Superannuation  of  Teiacherg  should  be. 
examined,  and  we  suggest  that  this  should  be  put  upon  a  con- 
tributory basis.  We  view  with  alarm  the  liability  under  thig 
head  whicli  is  accruing,  and  which,  we  are  told,  may  well 
amount  ultimately  to  £12  millions  per  annum. 

We  have  suggested  that  a  5  per  cent,  contribution  on  salaries 
should  be  made  by  teachers,  which  would  have  an  immediate  effect 
upon  the  Exchequer,  but  the  whole  question  should  be  gone  into 
forthwith  before  the  growth  of  vested  interests  makes  it  incapable 

of  modification.   

MINISTEY  OF  HEALTH. 

The  Ministry  of  Hetalth  was  formed  in  1919,  taking  over  th© 
duties  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  assundng  responsibility 
for  the  work  of  the  National  Health  Insurance  Commission  for 
England  and  Wales. 

Growth  of  Cost. 


1913-14 

(Audited 
Expenditure). 

1921-22 
(Estimate). 

1922-23 
(Provisional 
Estimate). 

Ministry  of  Health. 

Administration   

Housing  (recurrent)  

Public  Health   

Insurance   

Gross  ordinary  services   

Deduct  appropriations-in-aid  

Net  ordinary  services  ... 

War  Services. 

Housing  (non- recurrent)   

Other  

Gross  total  (war  services)   

Deduct  appropriations-in-aid  

Net  war  services   

Net  total  services   

N'ntional  ITcnltli  Tii^nraTirf  Joint  Coimnittoe 

593,878 

117,162 
3,501,255 

£ 

2,298,748 
5,110,000 
3,083,500 
8,842,550 

£ 

1. 564,000 
9,650,000 
3,583,500 
7,802,000 

4,212,295 

19,334,798 

22,599,500 

5,632 

182,700 

95,000 

4,206,663 

19,152,098 

22,504,500 



10,000,000 
43,000 

2,750.000 
15,000 

10,043,000 

2,765,000 

4,950,000 

1,000,000 

5,093,000 

1,765,000 

4,206,663 

24,245,008 

24,269,500 

250 

500.500 

350,500 

(I.  page  137.    Appendix  A.) 
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It  is  possible  that  the  recital  of  the  bare  figures  may,  in  this  caae, 
give  a  somewhat  misleading  impressioii .  We  were  struck,  in  the 
course  of  our  examination  of  this  Vote,  by  the  fact  that  strenuous 
efforts  have  recently  been  made  to'  secnre  savings,  though  these, 
unfortunately,  are  not  sufP.cient  tO'  reduce  the  total  of  the  Vote, 
owing  to  obligations  previously  incurred  in  other  directions.  Never- 
theless, over  £3,000,000  ha.ve  been  saved  by  a  restriction  of  the 
bousing  programme,  and  a  further  £1,000,000  by  a  reduction  in  the 
capitation  rate  paid  to  doctor^  under  the  Health  Insurance  Scheme. 
(I.  page  127.) 

Housing  Estimates. 

The  Estimate  for  Housing  in  1922-23  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Subsidy  to  Private  Builders    2,500,000 

Grants   towards    the   deficat   on  Local 

Authorities'  Housing  Schemes  ...  9,500,000 

Discount  on  sale  of  Army  Huts  ...        ...  20,000 

Improvement  of  Slum  Dwellings  ...  130,000 


12,150,000 


Less  balanoei  of  sales  of  Housing  Materials 

ovea'  p'urchases  .  .        ...        ...        ...        750 , 000 


11,400,000 
(1.  page  129.) 


Private  Builders'  Subsidy. 

We  are  informed  that  certificates  have  been  issued  in  respect  of 
42,000  houses  m  England  and  Wales  involving  a  total  subsidy  of 
£10,000,000,  which  is  in  course  of  payment.  Of  this  sum  it  is 
estimated  that  £2,500,000  will  remain  to  be  paid  in  1922-23,  wiiich 
will  complete  the  scheme.  The  Government  are  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  this  expenditure,  and  we  have  no  comments  to  make. 
(I.  page  129.) 


Schemes  of  Local  Authorities,  etc. 

The  Housing  position  under  these  schemes  was  on  October  1st. 
as  follows : — 

Houses. 

Restricted  programme         ...        ...        ...  176,000 

Number  completed     . .        ...        ...        ...      68 ,550 

Number  in  course  of  erection        ...        ...  68,730 

Number  not  yet  started    38,720 

The  number  of  separate  schemes  for  which  tenders  for  building 
houses  have  been  approved  is  at  present  4,369,  and  we  are  informed 
that  no  material  addition  to  this  number  is  anticipated.  Tiie&e 
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4,369  scheimes  are  in  the  hands  of  1,272  Local  Authorities,  and  we 
are  informed  that,  apart  from  a,  feiw  negligible  cases,  the  Id.  rate  to 
which  the  financial  interest  of  the  Local  Authorities  is  limited  has 
everywhere  been  exceeded.    (I.  piage  129.) 

Cost  to  the  Taxpayer. 

The  following  particulars  show  how  serious  a  burden  the  scheme 
has  throiwn  on  the  public  purse : — 

£ 

The  average   cost   of   eaoh   house  will 

probably  work  out  at  ...        ...  1,100 

On  which  the  loan  charges  represent  about 

6.8  per  cent.,  or   75  per  annum. 

Towards  this  sum  the  net  rents  provide  on 

the  average  only  ...        ...        ...        ...        16       , , 

Leaving  a  deificit  on  each  house  of        ...  59 
The  contributiou   from   the   locality  is 

limited  to>  the  produce  of  a  Id.  rate, 

which  works  out  pier  house  at  . . .        ...  4        , , 

which  is  the  total  contribution  from  the 

local  Ratepayer, 


Leaving  the  Taxpayer  to  find  on  each  house     £55  per  annum. 

(I.  page  130.) 

Proposal  to  Sell  the  Houses. 

We  are  much  concerned  at  the  heavy  liability  which  has  been 
as&uoned  by  the  State,  and  feel  that  every  possible  avenue  of  relief 
should  be  actively  explored.  The  only  feiasiblei  method  to  reduce  the 
annual  charge  of  .£10,000,000  appears  to  be  the  sale  of  the  houses. 

If  the  houses  could  be  sold  at  an  average  price  equivalent  to 
50  per  cent,  of  cost,  the  following  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
Exchequer : — 

£   s.  d. 

The  loan  charge  would  be  reduced  by  one-half 

of  £75,  i.e.,  by   37  10  0 

The  net  rent  would  be  lost        ...        ...        ...     16    0  0 


Leaving  a  net  saving  of  .. .        ...        ...        ...    21  10  0 

This  saving  represents  36  per  cent,  of  present  loss  and,  if  all  the 
houses  were  disposed  of  on  this  basis,  would  be  equivalent  to 
£3,600,000  })er  annum.  Every  house  soJd  on  this  basis  would  be 
a  real  and  permanent  economy,  whereas  any  economies  from  reduced 
rates  of  interef^t  or  increased  rents  are  probleimatical  and  will  be 
more  than  counter-balanced  by  increased  charges  for  repairs  and 
empties. 
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The  Minister  of  Health  is  in  agreement  with  us  as  to  the  de 
sirability  of  selling  as  many  houses  as  possible.    On  the  other  hand 
he  points  out  that  while  the  Housing  Acts  give  power  to  the  Ijocal 
Authority  to  sell  houses  subject  to  certain  conditions  they  contain  no 
power  which  enables  the  Minister  to  make  the  policy  of  sale  effei-tive. 

We  accordingly  suggest  that  the  Housing  Acts  should  hs  amended 
so  as  tO'  give  the  Minister  a  free  hand  as  regards  the  sale  of  houses, 
and  that  a  well-advertised  policy  of  sale  should  thereafter  be  adopted 
by  him.  If  by  an  amendment  of  the  Acts  as  recommended,  houses 
were  freed  from  all  restrictions  and  sold  in  the  open  market,  it  is 
certain  that  a  better  price  would  be  obtainable  than  at  present. 

A  policy  O'f  sale  appears  to  be  the  only  means  whereby  the  heavy 
burdens  on  the  State  in  respect  of  housing  commitments  can  be 
mitigated.    (I.  page  131.) 


Public  Health  Services :  Past  and  Present  Costs. 


Maternity 

Tuberculosis. 

and  Child 

Venereal 

Welfare  of 

Port 

Total. 

Welfare. 

Diseases. 

the  Blind. 

Sanitation. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1913-14 

117,000 

117,000 

1914-15 

172,000 

11,000 

183,000 

1915-16 

245,000 

41,000 

286,000 

1916-17 

296,000 

68,000 

364,000 

1917-18 

361,000 

122,000 

84,000 

667,000 

1918-19 

508,000 

219,000 

144,000 

871,000 

1919-20 

548,000 

512,000 

224,000 

23,000 

1,307,000 

1920-21 

754,000 

800,000 

300,000 

109,000 

67,000 

2  ,030,000 

1921-22 

1,202,000 

1,042,000 

404,000 

100,000 

67,000 

2,815,000 

1922-23 

1,489,000 

1,162,000 

424,000 

85,000 

50,000 

3,210,000 

(I.  page  132.) 


Proposed  Reductions  in  Public  Health  Services, 

Ministry' s  Committee' s 
Proposal.  Recommendation . 

£  £ 

Tuberculosis  (maintenance)     ...    1,489,000  1,202,000 

Tuberculosis  (capital)                        360,000  360,000 

Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  ...    1,162,000  1,042,000 

Venereal  Diseases                             424,000  424,000 

Welfare  of  the  Blind                           85,000  85,000 

Port  Sanitation                                 50,000  Nil 


3,570,000  3,113,000 

(I.  page  133.) 

National  Health  Insurance. 

We  consider  it  is  essential  that  the  State's  share  of  the  Health 
Insurance  burden  should  be  further  reduced  by  legislation . 
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This  could  be  done  by  increasing  the  total  contributions  from 
employers  and  employed  by  id.  a.  week  in  each  case,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  this  change  be  introduced  on  July  1st  next,  before  which 
date  the  contributions  in  respoct  of  unemployed  workers'  dependants 
will  have  ceased.  It  would  also  permit  of  the  abolition  of  the  Ex- 
chequer grant  for  medical  services,  and  we  suggest  that  this  should 
be  considered.  As  the  increase  in  contributions  is  suggested  with  a 
viev;  of  relieving  the  Taxpayer,  w^e  consider  these  cointributions 
should  not  carry  any  State  grant.    (I.  page  135.) 

General  Conclusions  on  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

As  a  result  of  our  consideration,  we  are  of  the  opinion  : — 

(1)  That  both  in  policy  and  where  administrative  poissibilities 
existed,  successful  efforts  to  economise  have  receintly  been 
made.  We  have  indicated  a  few  directions  in  which  we 
think  that  further  economies  might  be  made.  The  priTicipal 
items  of  this  Vote  appertain  to  the  Housing  scheme,  which 
is  entailing  a  cost  to  the  Taxpayer  of  £10,000,000  a  yeiar  for 
the  next  sixty  years,  and  we  recommend  a  vigorous  policy  of 
r-ale  of  these  houses  in  order  to  reduce  that  burden. 

(2)  That  no'  financia]  incentive  tO'  ecoinomy  is  given  to  those  who' 
are  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  this  vast  property. 
Economies  in  administration  and  upkeep  are  entrusted  to 
those  who'  have  no  financial  interest  whatsoever  in  decreasing 
the  loss  on  the  undertaking  they  manage. 

(3)  That  as  reigards  National  Health  Insurance,  the  State  has 
progrevssively  accepted  additional  burdens  and  additional 
costs  when  they  occurred,  and  has  not  leaped  any  benefit  from 
the  "  windfalls  which  accrued  to  the  funds  of  the  Approved 
Societies  ds  a  consequence  otf  the  war.  We  think  that,  as  soon 
as  opportunity  offers,  such  burdens  should  be  transferred  to 
th-e  Insurance  organisations,  where  they  might  well  be  com- 
pensated for,  in  p»art  at  any  rate,  by  betterment  in  the 
actuarial  position  and  that  a  very  small  increase  in  contri- 
bution should  be  imposed  to  meet  the  additional  cost  of 
medical  and  other  benefits  now  borne  by  the  State  in  excess 
ol  its  proper  share  of  two-ninths. 

(4)  That  as  regards  Public  Health  Services,  e.g.,  Tuberculosis, 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  objects  to  be  attained.  There  has,  howeve-r,. 
been  a  very  large  increase  in  this  form  cf  public  exgemditure 
since  1918-19,  and,  while  we  do  not  recommend  redtictions  in 
this  expeii'iiture,  we  do  feel  that,  having  regard  to  the  present 
financial  ]>ositioii,  the  State's  contribution  next  year,  at  any 
rate.,  should  not  be  above  the  figure  provided  for  the  current 
year.  The  contribution  should  be  on  a  lump-sum  basis,  and 
not  on  a  percentage  basis.    We  hope  that,  with  falling  prices 
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and  the  greatly  increased  incentive  to  economy,  the 
authorities  responsible  for  this  form  of  activity  will  be  able 
still  further  to  increase  their  beneficial  work. 
(5)  Thar  in  view  of  the  whole  circumstances,  the  Estimates  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  and  National  Health  Insurance  Joint 
Committee  for  the  year  1922-23  should  be  redu<^ed  from 
£24,269,500  and  £350,500  respectively  to  £22,100,000  in  all, 
and  that  any  necessary  legislation  be  promoted  to  take  effect 
not  later  than  July  1st,  1922.  This  reduction  is  apart  from 
any  savings  which  may  accrue  from  the  sale  of  housesi. 
(I.  pages  136,  137.) 

MINISTRY  OF  LABOUR. 

In  1913-14  questions  affecting  Labour  were  dealt  w:ith  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  expenditure,  including  the  cost  of  the  Labour 
Exchanges  and  the  limited  Unemployment  Insurance  Scheme  then 
in  force,  being  £948,475.  Unemployment  Insurance  and  general 
activities  in  connection  with  Labour  matters  have  developed  to  an 
extent  which  renders  a  comparison  between  the  cost  then  and'  now  of 
little  or  no  value. 

The  provisional  Estimates  for  1921-22,  including  Supplementary 
Estimates  taken,  and  for  1922-23  are  as  follows  :— - 

1921-22.  1922-23. 
£  £ 

Ordinary  services  =   11,982,101  9,779,200 

Services  arising  out  of  the  war      .  .    10,155,304  5,211,500 

Total    22,137,405  14,990,700 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Estimate  of  £14,990,700  wnll 
be  the  final  figure  for  1922-23,  as  the  staff  in  the  Exchanges  varies 
with  the  rate  of  unemployment.  The  L^^cyve  Estimate  is  based  on 
6  per  cent,  unemployment  of  the  insured  persons.  The  rate  of  un- 
employment is  subject  to  the  widest  fluctuations ;  it  was  2.6  per  cent, 
in  June  1920  and  23  per  cent,  in  June  1921  ,  at  present  it  is  about 
15  per  cent. 

The  analysis  of  the  Vote  is  as  follows : — 


1913'14. 

1920 '21. 

1921'22. 

1922 '23. 

Administration  of  all  Services 
Unemployment  Insurance,  &c.  ... 
Out-of-work    donation,  training 
and  other  expenses  arising  out 
of  the  war   

r 

582.953 
620,347 

5,037,204 
2,296,835 

20,707,502 

5,800,801 
9,481,000 

10,655,304 

/ 

4,695.200 
■  9,257,000 

5,386,500 

Deduct  appropriations-in-aid  ... 

r 

Net  total 

1,203,300 
254,825 

28,041,541 
1,253,838 

25,937,105 
3,799,700 

19.338.700 
4,348.300 

948,475 

26,787,703 

22,137,405 

14,990,400 

• 

(I.  pages  141-2.) 
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Administration. 

Cost  of  Administration  (Estimate) —  £ 

1921-  22       ...   5,800,801 

1922-  23    4,695,200 

This  heading  includes  the  cost  of  staEE  in  the  Headquarters  Offioe, 
the  R'3)Cord  Office  at  Kew,  and  the  staft'  of  the  Employmant 
Exchanges. 

The  total  staff  in  April,  1922,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  : — 
Administracive  and  clerical — 

Permanent       ..         ...        ...        ...        ...  9,283 

Teimporary   7,990 


17,273 

The  numbers  actually  employed,  however,  in  August,  1921,  were 
26,847,  of  which  6,241  were  permaneint  employees,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  staff  will  be  reduced  by  April,  1922,  to  the 
estimated  figure  which  is  bas-ed  on  6  per  oent.  unemployment. 

Whilst  showing  a  reduction  in  total  staff  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  Minisitry  propose  to  increase  their  permaneint  staff  from  6,241  in 
August,  1921,  to  9,283  in  April,  1922.  We  do  not  consider  a  period 
of  exceptional  unemployment  a,s  the  most  appiropriate  for  settling 
a  permanent  establishment,  and  stro»ngly  deprecate  any  addition  to 
the  permanent  staff  at  the  present  time.    (I.  page  142.) 

Unemployment  Exchanges  and  Insurance. 

The  National  Insurance  Act  of  1911,  even  as  extended  during 
the  war  to  munition  workers,  only  aipplied  to  3,750,000  people 

The  scheme  was,  for  some  time  after  the'  Armistice,  over- 
shadowed by  Out-of-Work  Donation.  In  the  Autumn  of  1920  the 
scope  of  the  scheme  was  very  much  extended,  no  section  of  work- 
people other  than  those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  domestic  service 
and  certain  industries  with  a  low  rate  of  unemployment,  e.g..  Gov- 
ernment Service  and  Railways,  being  left  outside  the  scheme.  The 
number  of  insured  workpeople  was  in  this  v/ay  increased  to 
12  millions.    (I.  page  144.) 

Cost  to  the  Taxpayer. 


The  cost  to  the  Taxpayer  of  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Em- 
plo3n:nent  Exchanges  (excluding  the  cost  of  the  recent  Uneim ployed 
Workers'  Dependants  Act)  since  1912-13  is  a«  follovvs: — 


I  Appropriation 
^^om  Unemploy- 

to Exchequer 

Go  vernment 

Admims.rative 

on  Account  of 

Contribution 

Total  Charge 

ment  Funi. 

Administration. 

to  Fund. 

to  Votes. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1912-13 

640,000 

151,000 

489,000 

378,000 

867,000 

191;i-14  ... 

769,00  J 

246,000 

523,000 

602,000 

1,125,000 
1,083,000 

1914-15  ... 

764,0i'0 

227,000 

537,000 

546,000 

1915-16  ... 

834,000 

231 ,000 

603,000 

538,000 

1,141,000 

1916-17  ... 

905,000 

329,000 

576,000 

746,000 

1,322,000 

1917-18  ... 

1;1 68,000 

445,000 

723,000 

1,007,000 

1,730,000 

1918-19  ... 

1,950,000 

455,000 

1,495,000 

994,000 

2,489,000 

1919-20 

3,613,000 

459,000 

3,154,000 

912,000 

4,066,000 

1920-21 

4,593,000 

1,1 15,000 

3,478,000 

2,200,000 

5,678,000  , 

1921-22 

6,039,(»00 

3,250,000 

2,789,000 

6.720,000 

9,509,000 

1922 -2  :i  ... 

5,020.000 

4.150,000 

870,000 

8,231.000 

9,101,000 
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In  tlie  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  there  are  two  provisiong 
which  in  our  opinion  increase  the  cost  of  administration  unduly, 
viz. : — 

(a)  The  refund  to  an  insured  person  of  the  balance  standing  to 
his  credit,  with  compound  interest,  on  his  reaching  the  age 
of  sixty. 

(b)  The  provision,  temporarily  suspended  owing  to  the  great 
influx  of  new  members,  that  benefit  is  definitely  limited  in 
the  proportion  of  one  week's  benefit  to  six  contributions. 

We  feel  that  these  twO'  provisions  in  effect  prevent  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  being  reially  a  Mutual  Insurance  in  so  far  i,s  the 
worker  is  concerned.  They  were  doubtless  necessary  at  the  time 
that  Unemployment  Insurance  was  introduced,  as  the  public  mind 
was  not  accustomed  to  the  idea,  and  at  that  time,  without  experience 
of  the  administration  of  an  Unemployment  Insurance  Scheme,  the 
disadvantages  could  not  be  fully  foreseen.  This  was  of  far  les-s 
importance  in  the  original  Scheme,  as  it  never  applied  to  more  than 
3,750.000  people.  With  a  large  increase  in  numbers,  it  may  well 
be  that  administration  becomes  so  unwieldy  that  modifications  are 
called  for.    (I.  page  145.) 

General  Conclusions  on  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

As  a  result  oif  our  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion : — 

(1)  That  so  long  as  Unemployment  Insurance  is  on  the  present 
basis.  Employment  Exchanges  are  required  as  agencies  for 
checking  payments  of  Unemployment  Insurance  benefits,  not 
as  labour  exchanges. 

(2)  That  the  present  Unemployment  Insurance  Scheme  is  only 
partially  a  mutual  insurance  scheme,  and  is  very  cojiiplicated 
and  costly  to  adndnister  on  that  account. 

(3)  That  a  Committee  of  experts  should  be  set  up  forthwith,  with 
a  view  to  simplifying  the  Unemploymemt  Insurance  Scheme, 
amalgamating  Unemployment  and  Health  Insurance  cards, 
records,  and.  as  far  as  possible,  administration,  and  exploring 
the  possibility  of  developing  Unemploymeint  Insurance  by 
industry. 

(4)  That  the  scope  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Department 
should  be  considered  as  also  the  work  of  the  Trade  Boards 
Division  after  receipt  of  the  Report  of  Lord  Cave's  Com- 
mittee, and  that  their  transfer  to  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
also  be  considered. 

(5)  That  subject  to  (3)  and  (4)  the  abolition  of  the  Employment 
Exchanges  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  should  be 
considered . 

(6)  That  as  regards  Services  arising  out  of  the  war,  which  are 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  there  are  directions  where 
eoonomies  representing  some  £500,000  might  be  effected. 
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(7)  That  owing  to  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  at  the  present 
time  and  the  direct  bearing  on  this  Estimate  of  the  rat^i  of 
Unemployment,  the  simi  available  for  1922-23  cannot  be 
reduced  below  the  aimount  shown  in  the  preliminary 
Estimates.    (I.  page  148.) 

MINISTRY  OF  PENSIONS. 

All  the  services  covered  by  the  Vote  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions 
arise  directly  out  of  the  war. 

The  War  Pensions  commitments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ex- 
cluding cost  of  administration  and  certain  unimportant  items  of 
expenditure,  have  been  estimated  by  the  Government  Actuary  at 
£1,400,000,000,  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  being  5  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  expenditure  by  the  Ministry  of  Pensions, 
heavy  expenditure  has  also  been  incurred,  by  other  Civil  Depart- 
ments in  respect  of  schemes  undeirtaken  for  the  benefit  of  ex-'jfficers 
and  men,  such  as  out-of-work  donation,  University  education, 
training  in  professions  arid  industrieiS.  assisted  emigration  and  re- 
settlement. Particulars  are  given  in  Appendix  (A)  of  expenditure 
amounting  to  £112,000,000  for  this  purpose.    (I.  page  161.) 

APPENDIX  A. 

Expenditure  since  the  Armistice  by  Civil  Deptartments,  other  than 
the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  on  Schemes  for  the  Benefit  of  ex- 
Officers  anct  Men. 


Expenditure 

Expenditure  to 

Department. 

Expenditure 
to  August  31, 

to  March  31,       Completion  of  the 
1922.         1  Schemes. 

1921. 

(Estimate.) 

(Estimate.) 

Ministry  of  Labour —   

£ 

£ 

£ 

(a)  Training  ...   

13,253,511 

20;243,499 

28,771,394 

(b)  Out-of-work  donation   

40,437,731 

40,489,297 

40,496,297 

(c)  Resettlement  grants   

3,226,686 

3,540,524 

3,850,524 

Board  of  Education — 

Education  grants   

5,721,607 

6,809,000 

8,433^495 

Scottish  Education  Department — 

Education  grants   

850,293 

1,041,084 

1,382,000 

Ireland — 

Education  grants   

282,460 

371,760 

550,000 

Relief  works  for  ex-service  men 

328,000 

528,000 

528,000 

Agricultural  training — 

England  and  Wales   

1,296,653 

1,425,260 

1,516.660 

Scotland  

44,567 

52,600 

70.600 

Land  settlement — 

England  and  Wales   

16,502,454 

17,358,001 

1  24,400,000* 

Scotland  

1,308,869 

1,936.282 

Emigration  

1,195,451 

1,772,000 

2,472,000 

Total  for  other  Departments 

84,448.282 

112.470,970 

*  This  is  mostly  capital  expenditure.  Thei^e  will  be  in  addition  for  many 
ears  an  annual  loss,  which  is  put,  as  a  maximum,  at  £1,250,000  per  annum  in 
Cngland  and  Wales  and  £260,000  in  Scotland. 

(I.  page  169.) 


Ministry  of  Pensions  Estimates. 

The  oompari.^oii  of  the  estimates  submitted  for  this  year  and  next 
year  is  as  follows : — 
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1921-  22  net  estimate       '   ...  111,556,666 

1922-  23  net  estimate  ...  96,365,000 


Keduction   £15,191,666  or  13.6  per  c€nt. 

The  greater  part  of  this  rednction  is  due,  however,  not  to  a  real 
decline  in  expenditure,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  in 
1921-22  was  overestimated  by  £10,500,000.  It  was  explained  to 
us  that  this  oveirestimate  was  caused  by  the  Ministry  making  pro- 
vision, which  has  not,  in  fact,  proved  necessary,  for  possible  unfore- 
seen and  uneixpected  applications  during  the  year. 

The  gross  estimate  for  1922-23  may  be  analysed  under  its  main 
heads  as  follows : — 

£ 

Pensions  (excluding  Parents'  Pensions')       ...  67,170,000 

Treatment   '       ...  13,455,000 

Parents'  Pensions    9,230,000 

Special  Grants  Committee  and  Miscellaneous 

Items   789,000 

Administration  ...        ...        ...       ...  5,722,000 


£96.366,000 
(I.  page  162.) 

Proposed  Economies. 

We  consider  that  the  question  of  the  cost  of  pro'viding  treatment 
requires  very  early  consideration  with  a  view  to  effecting 
economies.  .  .  . 

Our  suggestions,  if  adopted,  should  result  in  cojisiderable 
savings,  e.g.  : — 

If  allowances  w^ere  reduced  by  the  amounts  received  for  Health 
Insurance  benefits  the  saving  would  be  roughly  £1,000,000 
per  annum. 

If  home  treatm.ent  were  reduced  by  50  per  cent,  the  saving  would 
probably  be  in  the  neighbourhood  o»f  £500,000  per  annum . 

If  the  allowance  to  the  wife  of  a  man  undergoing  treatm.ent  were 
made  the  same  as  in  the  case  oif  the  wife  of  a  totally  disabled 
man  the  saving  would  be  lOs.  per  week,  equivalent  to 
£416,000  per  annum. 

If  the  contribution  towards  maintenance  whilst  in  ho&pital  were 
raised  from  19s.  to  24s.  the  saving  would  be  roughly  £350,000 
per  annum. 

Having  regard  to  the  above  suggestions  and  the  further 
economies  which  would  result  from  reducing  the  number  of  orderlies 
and  making  fuller  use  of  Naval,  Military,  and  Civil  Hospitals,  we 
consid'3r  that  the  sum  provided  for  treatment  in  1922-23  might  be 
reduced  from  £13,455,000  to  £11,000,000.    (I.  pages  164-6.) 
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General  Conclusions  on  the  Ministry  of  Pensions. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  suggest  tO'  reduce  the  provision  of 
^67, 170,000  for  ordinary  pensions  until  the  time  fixed  for  review 
in  April,  1923. 

We  think  that  the  cost  of  treatment,  parents'  pensions,  and  ad- 
ministration can  bo  reduced  without  inflicting  any  undue  hardship, 
and  we  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  in  present  financial  conditions. 

We  recomimend  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  caso  that  the 
Estimates  for  1922-23  be  reduced  from  £96,366,000  to  £93,000,000, 
a  reduction  of  3J  millions.    (I.  page  168.) 


TEADE  SERVICES. 
Board  of  Trade,  Overseas  Trade,  Mercantile  Marine,  Mines, 

Transport. 

Estimates  of  the  Trade  Group. 


1913-14. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Audited 
Expenditure. 

Estimate 

Provisional 
Estimate. 

Board 'of  Trade 

Department  of  Overseas  Trade  

Mercantile  Marine  Services   

Mines  Department 

Ministry  of  Transport      ...       ...  "... 

£ 

359,862 

118,484 
60,652 

£ 

2,545,238 
488,946 
506,863 
2il.910 
453,502 

£ 

900,256 
345,039 
431,685 
177,877 

280,000 

Total   

538,998 

4.205,550 

2,134,856 

Since  1913-14  there  has  been  a  great  extension  of  the  activity  of 
this  group.  Separate  Departments  haive  been  estabilished  with 
Parliamentary  Secretaries  for  Overseas  Tradfei  and  Mines,  and  a 
new  Ministry  was  set  up  in  1919  for  Transport.  Although  coii- 
siderable  reduction  is  shown  in  1922-23  as  compared  with  1921-22, 
it  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  Grantrin-Aid 
to  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Conimittee  (£978,715)  and  the 
reduction  of  £577,025  in  the  cost  of  War  Servicee.,  If  the  whole  of 
the  War  Services  are  eliminated  from  the  provisional  Estimate  for 
1922-23,  the  expenditure  iDroposed  for  that  year  is  three  and  one- 
half  times  that  of  1913-14. 

In  addition  to  the  items  given  in  the  abo-ve  table  £5,000,000 
were  provided  in  1921-22  for  the  Exports  Credits  Scheme  and 
£1,000,000  were  shown  in  the  Provisional  Estimate  for  1922-23 
for  this  service.    (II.  page  5.) 

Board  of  Trade. 

Staff, 

The  total  staff.  Administrative  and  Clerical,  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1914  compared  with  the  current  year,  and  the 
estimated  staff  required  for  April  1st,  1922,  is  as  follows:-—- 
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August  1,  1914    1,500 

August  1,  1921      4,708 

April  1,  1922  (estimated)    3,790 

Of  the  total  staff  of  3,790  required  on  April  1st,  1922,  about 
1,560  will  be  engaged  on  permanent  Ordinary  Services,  and  there 
will  be  a  further  44  engaged  on  work  under  the  Eegistration  of 
Business  Names  Act.  The  remaining  staff  of  2,274  are  said  to  be 
required  for  temporary  services  arising  out  of  the  war. 

In  addition,  there  is  at  present  an  industrial  staff  of  426  em- 
ployed in  thei  Timber  Supply  Department,  which  will  be^  reduced 
to  250,  costing  £840  per  week,  on  April  1st,  1922,  \vLich  will  be 
charged  to  the  Trading  Account. 

The  Board  of  Trade  proper,  in  addition  to  having  a.  President 
and  Parliamentary  Secretary,  has  now  a  Chief  Economic  Adviser 
at  a  salary  of  £3,000  per  annum,  and  there  are,  in  addition,  two 
Joint  Secretaries  to  the  Board.  We  understand  the  post  of 
Economic  Adviser  is  not  a  permanent  one.    iTI.  page  7.) 

We  ha,ve  considered  the  report  of  the  special  Investigation  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  1920  tO'  examine  the  work  of  the  Department, 
in  which  the  view  is  expressed  that  three-  Depdirtments — (1)  In- 
dustries and  Manufactures;  (2)  Power,  Transport,  and  Economic, 
and  (3)  Commercial  Relations  and  Treaties — had  developed  their 
activities  on  the  advisory  side  beyond  what  is  necessary,  and  that 
their  functions  and  work  overlap  those  of  other  Government  Depart- 
ments; and  wei  think  that  in  the  present  circumstances  the  Power, 
Transport,  and  Economic  Department  could  be  amalgamated  with 
the  Industries  and  Manufactures  Depiartment,  thus  realising 
economies  in  stafi.  Wei  also  think  that  in  certain  directions  the 
activities  could  be  curtailed  without  any  real  loss  of  efficiency  in  the 
Department.    (II.  page  8.) 

Arrangements  for  Transport  of  Troops. 

Included  in  the  Estimates  for  the  Board  of  Trade  there  is  an 
item  of  £43,000  fo-r  the  Transport  Section  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Depa,rtment.  Before  the  war  this  Department  w^as  attached  t-o  the 
Admiralty  and  the  pre-war  cost  was  £14,500.  Of  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  increase)  over  prehwar  cost — apiart  from  the  usual 
reason  cf  war  bonus  and  increased  rates  of  pay — one  is  the  additional 
troop  work  consequent  upon  the  continuance  of  the  Arutiee  of 
Occupiation  on  the  Black  Seia,  in  Palestine,  and  in  IVIesopotamia., 
involving  the  use  of  twelve  transports  now  insteiad  of  six.  Another 
reason  is  the  large  increase  in  the  stocks  of  Transport  Stores  for  the 
Expeditionary  Force  in  the  event  of  war.  In  1914  the  Department 
was  a,uthorised  to  hold  sufficient  stocks  for  87,000  men  and  30,000 
horseg,  the  largest  items  being  220,000  blankets  and  90,000  ham- 
mocks.   No  ships'  fittings  of  any  sort  were  held  in  stock. 
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We  hav-3  ascertain€d  that  immense  stocks  are  held  at  the  pTesent 
time,  including— 600,000  blankets,  360,000  hammocks,  "12,460 
hospital  berths,  86,624  breast  rails  for  horse  boxes,  41,276  horse 
halters. 

The  estimated  cost  of  handling  these  stores  in  1922-23  is  £22,500, 
compared  with  <£6,000  in  1913,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
Department  -proposes  to  concentrate  at  a,  new  Depot  at  Pitsaia  the 
whole  of  the  stores  necessary  to  meet  war  requirements.  We  co^n- 
sider  that  under  present  circumstances  no'  additional  expense  what- 
ever should  be  incurred  in  the  acq'uisiticn  of  additional  ships'  fittings 
or  horse  gear  or  pro'vision  otf  storage  accommodation,  and  that  the 
stocks  held  should  not  exceed  pre-war.  We  doubt  whether  the 
present  system  of  transporting  troops  is  the  best  under  peace  con- 
ditions, and  think  that  contract  arrangements  to  cover  everything 
could  probably  be  made!  at  less  cost.  It  appears  to-  us  quitei  wrong 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  holding  vast  mobilisation  storeis 
such  as  these,  and  we  think  the  Departmeni  should  be  reduced  to 
pre-war  dimensions.    (II.  pages  8,  9.) 

Registration  of  Business  Names, 

A  staff  of  forty-four  is  indicated  in  connection  with  the  Regis- 
tration of  Eusine&s  Names  Act,  but  the  cost  is  borne  on  the  Vote)  of 
thei  Registrar-General.  Fees  are  charged  for  services  rendered,  and 
in  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  the  receiptsi  amounted 
to  £28,000  as  against  an  expenditure  of  £5,000.  Registrations  have, 
however,  considerably  fallen  off,  and  the  service  is  now  run  at  a  loss 
of  some  £4-5,000  per  annum.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  regis- 
tration is  now  necessary,  and  we^  think  not.    (II.  page  10.) 

Aftermath  Services. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  in  addition  to  its  permanent  work,  is  en- 
gaged tO'  a  very  great  extent  in  liquidating  war  liabilities  of  all 
kinds,  e.g.,  Food,  Wheat  Commission,  Mines,  Shipping,  Timber, 
Zinc  Concentrates  and  Spelter,  Reparations,  Enemy  Debts,  Russian 
Claims,  and  so  forth. 

If  .-^uch  of  these  aftermath  services  as  are  incapable  of  being 
wound  up.  before  midsummer  of  this  year  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Board  o^f  Trade  this  would  admit  of  tiie  departmental  cost  being 
estimated  on  a  permanent  basis  and  criticised  by  comparison  with 
what  it  did  before  the  war  and  from  year  to  year. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  these  abnormal  departm.ents,  which 
fluctuate  but  generally  tend  to  shrink,  require  the  most  constant 
care  to  see  that  the  staff  is  reduced,  not  c^nly  in  the  particular 
branches,  but  in  all  the  common  services,  as  the  work  falls,  and  even 
so  great  opportunities  will  exist  for  staff  being  carried  long  after  they 
liave  become  redundant.    (II  pages  12,  13.) 
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DepasRtment  of  Overseas  Trade. 

The  total  staff  employed  in  the  Department  for  the  two  years 
is  as  follows  : — 

August  1,  April  1, 

1921.  1922. 

Administrative  and  Clerical    ...        606  385 

Overseas    ...        ...        ...        ...         85  71 

Petroleum  Department  ...        ...         25  19 


Total    716  475 

(II.  page  13.) 

The  Department  combines  part  of  the  work  of  the  old  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  that  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

From  the  figures  of  staff  it  will  be  seen  that  the  activities  over- 
seas are  being  curtailed  to  ai  very  small  extent,  and  that  the  main 
reductions  are  taking  place  in  the  Headquarters  staff  :  but  even  then 
a  staff  of  385  at  Headquarters  (since  increased  to  396)  appears  to 
us  to'  be  unjustified. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  sort  of  canvassing  conducted  by  this 
Department  is  absolutely  outside  the  scope  of  ordinary  Government 
business,  and  ought  not  to  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer.    We  asked 
the  Department  whether  they  had  any  really  large  deals  to  bring  to 
our  notice  where  they  had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  trade  for 
the  country  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  and  we  were  told 
of  a  proposal  for  a  contract  with  a  foreign  country  running  into 
millions  of  pounds.    Upon  inqniry,  however,  we  find  that  this  con- 
tract involved  a  guarantee  by  the  British  Government,  and  as  it 
was  a  class  of  business  in  which  British  Trade  is  strongly  represented 
in  foreign  countries  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  had  that 
guarantee  not  been  necessary,  the  firms  would  have  required  Govern- 
ment assistance  of  this  kind.      Indeed,  so  far  as  large  firms  are 
concerned,  we  are  satisfied  that  through  their  own  agents  they  are 
quite  able  to  handle  their  own  business  affairs,  and  so  far  as  small 
firms  are  concerned,  we  understand  it  is  done  to  a  large  extent 
through  Associations  to  which  they  subscribe  or  by  their  own 
individual  efforts.    We  are  convinced  that  a  Government  Depart- 
ment in  this  country  which  has   no  financial  responsibility  in 
suggesting  or  recommending  operations  to  the  mercantile  community 
will  do  no  practical  good.    To  keep  up  a  huge  Headquarters  estab- 
lishment in  London  of  396  persons  and  offices  costing  over  £120,000 
a  year  in  salaries  alone,  as  against  approximately  £34,000  spent  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Foreign  Office  in  1913-14,  appears  to  us 
unjustifiable.    (II.  pages  14,  15.) 

The  Petroleum  Department  was  set  up  in  April,  1917,  in  order  to 
co-ordinate  the  supply  of  petroleum  to  different  Departments,  a 


so 
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problem  rendered  acute  by  war  conditions,  and  was  originally  under 
the  segis  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  It  was  made  a  separate 
Department  in  November,  1919.  .  .  .  This  separate  organisation, 
consisting  of  nineteen  persons,  costing  £9,000  per  annum,  is 
unnecessary.    (II.  page  15.) 


Mercantile 

Marine. 

The  A'^ote  may  be  sub^divided  as 

follows : — 

Audited 
Expenditure 
1913-14. 

Estimate 
1921-22 

Provisional 
Estimate 
1922-23. 

Mercantile  Marine  Offices,  &c  

Surveyors,  &c  

Wrecks  and  Casualties 
Saving  Life 

Relief  of  Distressed  British  Seamen  Abroad 
General  Register  and  Record  Office  of  Shipping 

and  Seamen  ...   

Miscellaneous    ...       ...       ...  ... 

£ 

74,015 
89,294 

1,130 
22,225 

5,224 

13,036 
2,942 

£ 

168,553 
264,115 
1,100 
22,550 
74,250 

50,650 
12,880 

£ 

145,500 
240,800 
1,100 
20,600 
74,250 

40,800 
12,870 

Gross  total  ordinary  services 
Deduct — 

Appropriations-in-Aid  

207,866 
89,382 

594,098 
160,735 

535,920 
171,735 

Net  total  ordinary  services 

War  services   

118,484 

433,363 
73,500  . 

364,185 
67,500 

Total  net  estimate  

118,484 

506,863 

431,685 

The  functions  of  this  Department  have  not  changed  since  1913-14, 
apart  from  a  considerable  amount  of  temporary  work  arising  out  of 
the  war,  principally  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
e.g.,  awards,  gratuities,  pensions,  certificates,  medals,  prize  money, 
peace  retainers,  &c. 

The  Mercantile  Marine  Offices  were  originally  started  in  1850 
with  the  idea  that  they  should  be  self-supporting  by  fees  levied  for 
engagement  and  discharge  of  Seamen,  but  these  fees,  which 
amounted  to  roughly  £70,000  in  1882,  were  abolished  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  that  year.  In  1892  Parliament  took  away  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  their  power  to  charge  any  fees  in  connection  with 
engagement  and  discharge  at  a  Mercantile  Office.  There  is  now 
no  power,  therefore,  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  to  levy  fees 
for  the  engagement  and  discharge  of  Seamen;  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  but  fees  are  paid  by  the  shipowner  if  the  engagement  and 
discharge  takes  place  on  board  ship  at  the  request  of  the  shipowner. 
The  total  number  of  engagements  and  discharges  of  Seamen  per 
annum  may  be  put  at  roughly  1,000,000,  and  we  recommend  that 
this  service  should  be  rendered  again  self-supporting  as  it  was  prior 
to  1882,  after  certain  steps,  whicli  are  in  contemplation  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  the  organisation  by  limiting  the  work  and  by  improve- 
ment in  organisation,  have  been  given  effect  to.    (II.  pages  20,  21.) 
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Mines  Department. 

The  staff  employed  in  August,  1921,  was  411,  and  the  estimated 
staff  required  at  April  1st,  1922,  is  355. 

The  Mines  Department  was  first  established  on  a  temporary 
basis  during  the  war  for  the  control  of  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  coal.  By  the  Mining  Industry  Act  of  1920  it  was  placed  on 
a  permanent  basis  under  a  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

So  far  as  we  understand,  the  circumstances  have  completely 
changed  since  the  Department  was  formed.  The  mines  have  been 
retuiTied  to  the  owners,  and  voluntary  arrangements  have  been 
come  tO'  between  the  owners  and  the  men  which  render  certain  parts 
of  "  The  Mining  Industry  Act,  1920, inapplicable  or  inoperative. 
Further,  the  question  of  State  acquisition  of  Royalties  appears  to  be 
one  which,  in  the  present  financial  stringency  of  the  country,  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  deferred.  In  these  circumstances  we  feel  that 
considerable  economies  could  be  made  in  staff,  office  accommodation, 
(fee,  if  the  functions  whigh  were  gathered  from  various  Ministries 
reverted  to  those  Ministries.    (II.  pages  24,  25.) 


Ministry  of  Transport. 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  Withdraws  for  a  Moment, 

Whitehall,  November  ISth,  1921. 

My  dear  Chancellor, 

The  Committee  on  National  Expenditure  will  be  considering  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  Estimates  and  the  question  of  the  Road  Fund 
next  week.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  myself,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  if  I  absented  myself  from  that  part  of  the 
inquiry  and  took  no'  reisponsibility  for  thei  Committee's  recommen- 
dations in  their  report.  .  .  . 

As  you  know,  before  I  relinquished  my  post  as  Minister  of 
Transport,  I  expressed  the  opinion  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  in 
view  of  the  passage  of  the  Railway  Act.  1921,  restoring  the  railways 
to  private  ownership,  there  was  no  justification  for  retaining  a 
separate  Ministry  of  Transport,  especially  having  regard  to  the 
existing  financial  stringency. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)         Eric  Geddes. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Home. 

(II.  pages  25,  26.) 

The  Ministry  Fades  Away. 

The  Ministry  was  formed  in  1919  with  the  object  of  amalgamating^ 
in  one  Ministry  all  the  functions  and  duties  in  connection  with 
Transport,  including  the  maintenance  of  roads,  which  were  spread 
over  several  Departments. 
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The  activities  of  the  Ministry  have  already  been  appreciably 
reduced,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter,  as  compared  with  the  current  year.  The  numbers  of  staff 
show  the  following  comparison: — 

August  1,  1921.         April  1,  1922. 

Permanent   322  320 

Temporary    ...        ...  356  189 

Included  in  the  Estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  are 
items  of  £13,700  for  the  Irish  Branch  ;  but  with  a  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question  this  expenditure  would  no  longer  be  required.  The 
Estimate  also  includes  th.e  following  items : — 


£ 

Holyhead  Harbour    5,607 

Eamsgate  Harbour       ...        ...        ...  1,000 

Caledonian  and  Crinan  Canals         ...  37,550 


and  the  Department  is  also  rasponsible  for  the  Menai  Bridge, 
although  no  special  item  of  expenditure  is  shown  under  that  heading. 
So  far  as  Holyhead  Harbour  is  concerned,  a  portion  of  the  estate 
is  now  leased  to  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company, 
and  the  balance  is  merely  in  respect  of  the  harbour  of  refuge,  which 
is  of  national  importance.  Ramsgate  Harbour  is  of  purely  local 
importance,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  responsibility  for  tjiat 
harbour  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Local  Authorities.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  Caledonian  and  Crinan  Canals  satisfy  the 
test  of  national  importance,  and  arrangements  should,  if  possible, 
be  made  for  their  control  and  management  to  be  undertaken  by 
local  bodies.  The'  Menai  Bridge  at  one  time  formed  part  of  thei  high- 
way to  Ireland ;  but  it  appears  now  to  have  assumed  less  importance 
from  the  national  point  of  view,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
practice  in  regard  to  bridges  and  highways,  it  should  now  fall  under 
the  control  of  Local  Authorities. 

In  all  the  circumstances  we  agree  with  the  views  expressed  in 
the  letter  from  Sir  Eric  Geddes  quoted  above  and  do  not  consider 
that  the  separate  existence  of  the  Ministry  can  longer  be  justified, 
having  regard  to  the  curtailment  of  activity  on  the  termination  of 
the  possession  of  the  Railways  by  the  Government,  and  the  handing 
over  to  the  Disposals  Board  of  the  Locomotives,  Wagons,  and 
Lorries  previously  held  by  the  Ministry.    (II.  pages  26-29.) 


General  Conclusions  on  the  Trade  Group. 

As  a  result  of  our  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion  : — 

(1)  That  thei  Ministry  of  Transport  should  cease  as  a  separate 
Minist]  y  and  its  functions  should  be  transferred  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  Road  Department  and  the  Electricity  Com- 
missioners should  come  under  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 
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(2)  That  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  should  cea.se  as  a 
separate  Department  and  the  necessary  duties  in  London  be 
und»^rtaken  by  thesBoard  of  Trade. 

(3)  That  the  Mines  Department  should  coase  as  a  separate 
Departmeint,  the  various  functions  reverting  to  the  Depart- 
ments originally  responsible  for  them. 

(4)  That  the  Petroleum  Department  should  be  discontinued. 

(5)  That  economies  can  be  effected  in  co-nnection  with  the 
Surveys  of  Ships  and  General  Register  of  Shipping,  and,  after 
these  economies  have  been  effected,  thei  services  should  be- 
placed  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

(6)  That  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  grouping  the  sftermath 
ser\ac3,  as  detailed  in  our  Report,  and  for  removing  them 
from  the  Board  of  Trade. 

(7)  That  the  Net  Estimates  for  ordinary  sei'vices  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  including  all  the  Departmetnts  covered  by  this  Part 
of  rhe  Report,  should  be  reduced  from  £1,887,856  to 
£1,350,000,  and  that  the  Vote  for  Export  Credits  should  be 
limited  to  £500,000  instead  of  the  £1,000,000  asked  for  in 
the  Provisional  Estimate  and  subsequently  increased  to 
£2,500,000 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  FISHERY  SERVICES. 


1913-14 
Audited 
Expenditure. 

1921-22 
Estimates. 

1922-23 
Provisional 
Estimates. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 

Board  of  Agriculture,  Scotland   

Fishery  Board,  Scotland  ...   

Ordnance  Survey  -  

Forestry  Commission  ...   

£ 

264,312 
233,245 
23,511 
210,199 

/ 

3,009,207 
452.064 
62.451 
335,346 
200,000 

£ 

2,050,171 
355,971 
57,629 
278,646 
275,000 

731,267 

4,059,068 

3,017,417 

(II.  page  31.) 


(Note. — Minor  economies  are  suggested  in  connection  with  these  five 
services,  amounting  in  all  to  £855,000.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  reproduce 
here  more  than  the  general  conclusions  in  eaoh  case,  with  the  exception  of  the 
case  of  Forestry,  where  it  is  desirable  also  to  include  the  paragraph  which 
will  he  found  below.) 

Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
As  a  result  of  our  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion: — 

(1)  That  Administrative  expenditure   should  be  reduced  by 
£100,000. 

(2)  That,  apart  from  the  sum  set  aside  for  Education  and  Re- 
search under  the  Corn  Production  Acts  (Repeal)  Act,  1921, 
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the  amount  for  this  service  should  be  reduced  from  £364,760 
in  Provisional  Estimate  for  1922-23  to  £250,000,  and  that  the 
system  of  percentage  grants  should  be  abolished. 

(3)  That  economies  should  be  made  in  the  expenditure  on  the 
Keduction  of  Disease,  Impiroveiment  of  Live-stock,  and  Light 
Horse-breeding  amounting  to  £87,000. 

(4)  That  Land  Settlement  is  proving  much  more  costly  than 
could  havei  been  anticipated,  the  present  annual  loss  under 
the  Land  Settlement  (Facilities)  Act,  1919,  alone  being 
£750,000  apart  from  Heiadquiarters  cost.  That,  in  view  of 
this  fact,  further  acquisition  of  land  under  the  Act  of  1919 
should  be  restricted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  cases  where  holdingia 
can  be  provided  on  an  economic  biasis,  and  that  a.  limit  of 
£17,000,000  total  expenditure  be  substituted  for  £20,000,000 
at  present  in  force. 

(5)  That,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  Net  Estimate  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  should  be  reduced  from 
£2,050,171  to  £1,765,000,  and  reductions  in  grant  from  the 
Development  Fund  amo*unting  to  £42,500  should  be  made. 
(IL  pages  39,  40.) 

Board  of  Agriculture,  Scotland. 
As  a,  result  o»f  oiur  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion : — 

(1)  That  Administrative  Expenditure  should  be  reduced  from 
£159,677  to  £130,000. 

(2)  That  the  Avhole  cost  of  Education  and  Research  should  be 
reduced  by  £50,000  and  borne  on  the  Agriculture  (Scotland) 
Fund  and  Deveilopment  Fund. 

(3)  That  Land  Settlement  under  the  Act  of  1919  should  be  kept 
within  a  \\mit  of  £3,000,000  instead  of  £3,500,000  at  present 
authorised,  and  that  expenditurei  within  that  figure  should  be 
limited  to  pressing  needs. 

(4)  That  after  the  next  fmancial  yeiar  all  expenses)  in  conneiction 
with  Agri;.ulture  should  be  charged  to  the  Votes,  and  that  the 
Agriculture  (Scotland)  Fund  should  be  limited  to  Land  Settle- 
ment and  Crofter  Housing. 

(5)  That,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  Estimates  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  /'Scotland)  should  be  reduced  from 
£355,97 1  to  £275,000.    (II.  page  45.) 

FISHERY  Board,  Scotland. 
Afteir  full  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Vote  should 
be  reduced  from  £57,629  to  £50,000,  and  that  the  expenditure 
forecast  from  the  Development  Fund  should  be  reduced  from 
£18,932  to  £11,285,  making  a  total  reduction  in  expenditure  of 
£15,276.    (II.  page  49.) 

Ordnance  Survey. 
The  transfer  of  the  duties  in  regard  to  the  Survey  of  Ireland,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  re^.iommendations  made,  will  result  in  a  reduction 
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of  the  Estimates  from  £278,646  to  £172,646,  or  a  saving  of 
£106,000.    (II.  page  50.) 

Forestry  Commission. 
It  is  obvious  to  us  that  the  expenditure  at  present  being  incurred 
and  forecast  is  merely  the  prelude  to  a  gradually  extemding  policy, 
and  an  organisation — including  provision  for  Education  and  Re- 
search— is  being  built  up  to  cope  with  it  on  the  largely  extended 
scale.  .  .  .  We  do  not  wish  tO'  say  that  noi  money  should  bei  spent 
upon  encouraging  the  growth  of  indigenous  timber  in  this  country, 
but  we  suggest  that  a  reiview  should  be^  taken  of  the  situation,  and 
that  before  further  money  is  spent  on  the  organisation  of  ai  Forestry 
Service  and  Education  and  Research,  the-  Goveirnment  should  decide 
how  far  it  can  afford  tO'  go  in  the  next  twenty  years.  In  our  judg- 
meoit,  a'  decisioii  should  now  be  taken  that  no  further  land  should 
be  acquired  for  forestry  purposes,  and  that  noi  land  which  has  already 
been  acquired  in  districts  not  readily  accessible  by  rail  or  from  the 
seaport  or  too-  far  from  the  industrial  areas  where  consumption  will 
take  place  should  be  planted.  .  .  .  We  recognise  the  enthusiasm  and 
public  spirit  of  the  Commissioners,  but  in  the'  present  condition  of 
the  country's  finances,  we  cannot  recommend  that  this  expenditure 
— which  will  always  show  a  heavy  loss  and  which  cannot  reach  full 
fruition  for  something  like  eighty  years^ — should  ber  continued. 
(II.  pages  51-54.) 

After  full  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  we  are  of 
opinion : — 

(1)  That  the  scheme  of  afforestation  by  the  State  should  be 
discontinued. 

(2)  That  the  Vote  of  £275,000  for  1922-23  should  not  be  allowed 
and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  cancel  the  power  to  spend 
the  remaining  £2,822,000  of  the  total  of  £3,500,000 
authorised  under  the  Forestry  Act,  1919. 

(3)  That  any  unspent  balance  in  the  Fund  should  be  surrendered 
to  the  Exchequer  after  meeting  any  liabilities  accruing  in 
1922-23  in  respect  of  timber  survey.    (II.  page  54.) 


POLICE,   PRISONS,   AND  BOARDS  OF  CONTROL. 


1913-14. 

Audited 
Expenditure. 

1921-22. 

Net 
Estimates. 

1922-23. 
Provisional 

Net 
Estimates. 

1.  Police  (England  and  Wales)*   

2.  Police  (Scotland)*   

3.  Prisons  (England  and  Wales)   

4.  Prisons  (Scotland)       ...  ...   

5.  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  (Eng- 

land, Wales  and  Scotland)   

6.  Board  of  Control  (England  and  Wales) 

7.  General  Board  of  Control  (Scotland)  

£ 

109,241 

Nil. 
767,903 
123,437 

277,886 
21,464 
6,139 

£ 

6,741,474 
855,200 

1,577,254 
238,957 

738,501 
511,364 
71,733 

/ 

7,044,600 
840,200 

1,367,254 
208,600 

590,911 
535,968 
76,333 

1,306,070 

10,734,483 

10,663,866 

•  In  the  case  of  Police  (England  and  Wales)  and  Police  (Scotland),  in  addition  to  the  Voted 
money,  there  are  pa>Tnents  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  as  follows  :— 
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1913-14. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

£ 

Police  (England  and  Wales)   

2,863,000 

2,917,000 

2,917,000 

Police  (Scotland)    

220,000 

220,000 

220,000 

(II.  page  55.) 


Police  (England  and  Wales.) 
As  a  result  of  our  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion : — 

(1)  That  the  present  "percentage  grant"  system  should  be 
discontinued. 

(2)  That  a  full  investigation  should  at  once  be  made  of  the 
strength  of  all  Police  Forces  in  England  and  Wales  in  order 
to  enforce  economies. 

(3)  That  the  detailed  economies  which  we  have  suggested  should 
be  effected  forthwith  in  the  Estimates  for  1922-23  for  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  with  a  consequent  reduction  of  thosa 
Estimates  by  £700,000. 

(4)  That  the  obligation  to  pay  the  Metropolitan  Police  scale  of 
remuneration  in  the  County  and  Borough  Police  Forces  should 
be  cancelled. 

(5)  That  economies  should  be  effected  forthwith  in  the  Estimates 
for  1922-23  for  the  County  and  Borough  Police  Forces  on  thi& 
same  lines,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  with 
a  consequent  reduction  of  the  Estimates  for  the  County  and 
Borough  Police  of  £1,687,500. 

If  the  recommendations  in  our  Peport  are  adopted,  the  total 
savings  for  1922-23  would  amount  to  £2,387,500,  of  which 
one-half,  £1,193,750,  would  enure  to  the  Exchequer. 
(II.  pages  67,  68.) 


Police  (Scotland). 

As  a  result  of  our  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion : — 

(1)  That  the  present  ''percentage  grant"  system  should  be- 
discontinued. 

(2)  That  a  full  investigation  should  at  once  be  made  of  the 
strengtli  of  the  Police  Forces  in  Scotland  in  order  to  enforce 
economy  and  to  effect  amalgamations  of  Police  Forces 
wherever  economy  would  result  therefrom. 

(3)  That  the  obligation  to  pay  the  Metropolitan  Police  scale  of 
remuneration  in  Scottish  Police  Forces  should  be  cancelled. 

(4)  That  economies  should  be  effected  forthwith  in  the  Estimates 
for  1922-23  for  the  Scottish  Police  on  tlie  same  lines  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Police  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a  conse- 
quent reduction  of  the  Estimates  for  1922-23  of  £265,000,  of 
which  one-half,  £132,500,  would  enure  to  the  Exchequer. 
(II.  pages  78,  79.) 
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Prisons  (England  and  Wales). 
As  a  result  of  our  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion : — 

(1)  That  the  reductioii  in  the  numbers  of  Warders  and  the 
revised  Estimate  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  Warders  will 
enable  substantial  savings  to  be  made,  and  to  this  must  be 
added  the  result  of  the  Irish  Settlement. 

(2)  That,  in  view  of  these  considerations  and  other  'minor 
economies  which  we  have  suggested,  this  Estimate  should  be 
reduced  by  £200,000  (including  the  reduction  of  the  building 
programme)  to  a  total  of  £1,167,254.    (II.  page  82.) 

Prisons  (Scotland). 
As  a  result  of  our  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  in  view 
-of  the  possibilities  of  savings  which  we  have  indicated,  the  Estimate 
should *be  reduced  by  £12,500  to  £196,100.    (II.  page  84.) 

Reformatories. 

After  full  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  we  are  of 
opinion : — 

(1)  That  the  cost  per  head  has  risen  unreasonably,  owing  largely 
to  the  recently  introduced  system  of  percentage  grants,  which 
should  be  abolished. 

(2)  That,  in  view  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  children 
committed,  certain  schools  should  b-ei  closed. 

(3)  That  the  standard  of  staffing  is  lavish,  and  can  be  reduced 
without  loss  of  efficiency. 

(4)  That  the  Net  Estimates  should  be  reduced  from  £481,586  to 
£435,000  in  England  and  Wales,  and  from  £109,325  to 
£100,000  in  Scotland.    (II.  page  88.) 

GENERAL  GROUP. 
(In  pages  95  to  112  of  Volume  II.  of  the  Report,  the  Committee 
discusses  tuenty-four  Votes,  including  the  following :  India  Office, 
Charity  Commission,  Public  Record  Office,  Secret  Service,  Unemploy- 
ment Relief  Grants,  c^c.  On  these  tuenty-four  Votes  the  Committee 
recommends  economies  to  the  amount  of  £102,000.) 


COLONIAL    AND    MIDDLE    EAST  SERVICES. 


1913-14 
Audited 
Expenditure. 

1921-22 
Estimates. 

1922-23 
Provisional 
Estimates. 

Colonial  Of&ce   

Colonial  Services   

Middle-Eastern  Services   

£ 

60,169 
781,195 
Non-existent 

£ 

1,184,104 
2,067,027 
27,217,000 

£  • 

372,764* 
1,752,068 
13,003,700 

Total   

841,364 

30,468,131 

15,128,532 

*  See  first  paragraph  under  Colonial  OflBce. 

(III.  page  5.) 

Colonial  Office. 
Since  the  Provisiona.1  Estimates  were  submitted  the  Colonial 
Office  have  furnished  a  revised  Estimate  for  1922-23  of  £928,866, 
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the  large  increase  over  the  Provisional  Estimate  being  due  mainly  to 
additional  provision  for  the  Overseas  Settlement  Scheme. 

In  1919  the  Government  decided  that  approved  ex-Service  men 
ajid  women  who  wished  to  settle  within  the  Empire  Overseas  should 
be  given  free  Third  Class  Passages  for  themselves  and  tjieir  Depen- 
dants. The  total  expenditure  up  to  March  31st,  1921  (including 
certain  expenditure  for  assisting  the  emigration  of  non- ex- Service 
men  and  v/omen  out  of  employment),  was  £750,000,  and  the  pro- 
vision for  1921-22,  including  the  administrative  expenditure,  is 
.£1,037,675.  The  provision  for  1922-23  is  asked  for  to  complete 
the  Scheme.  We  are  informed  that  £200,000  included  in  the  Pro- 
visional Estimate  for  the  cost  of  Free  Passages  was  a  tentative 
Estimate  only,  and  that  it  is  now  considered  by  the  Colonial  Office 
that,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  applicants  whose  names  are  on 
the  books  of  the  Overseas  Settlement  Office,  £750,000  may  be 
required.  The  Treasury  are  disposed  to  think  that  this  is  an  over 
estimate  and  that  a  provision  of  £500,000  for  Free  Passages  should 
be  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  the  Government  under  the 
Scheme. 

I 

The  staff  of  the  Department  was  214  on  August  1st,  1914.  The 
staff  proposed  for  April  1st,  1922,  is  413.  The  increased  number 
includes  a  staff  of  98  employed  in  the  Overseas  Settlement  Office  and 
the  staff  of  20  of  the  Middle-Eastern  Department  now  transferred 
to  this  Vote.  Apart  from  these  new  Services  the  staff  of  the  Colonial 
Office  proper  has  increased  from  206  to  295.  This  increase  is 
accounted  for  by  the  greater  volume  of  work  due  to  taking  over  the 
former  German  Colonies  and  to  the  development  of  the  Colonies 
and  Protectorates,  particularly  in  East  Africa,  and  we  are  unable 
to  criticise  it.    (III.  pages  5,  6.) 

As  a  result  of  our  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Net 
Estimate  of  the  Colonial  Office  should  be  fixed  at  £678,866,  instead 
of  £928,866  in  the  revised  Estimate,  being  an  increase  of  £306,102 
over  the  Provisional  Estimate.    (IIT.  page  7.) 

Colonial  Servtces. 
Grants  in  Aid  (1922-3- 

Cyprus 
Tanganyika 
Wei-hai-Wei 
Nyasaland 
Uganda 
Somaliland 

St.  Helena   

Rhodesia  ... 

Niger  Company  Purchase  Annuity 
Uganda  Railway  Acts  ... 


£ 

50,000 
...  800,000 
2,300 
86,050 
150,000 
72,080 
3,000 
150,000 
44,475 
...  319,112 
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Salaries,  Passage  Expenses,  &c.,  of  Governors  13,875 

West  Indian  Agricultural  College    5,000 

Western  Pacific  High  Commission      ...        ...  14,405 

South  Africa  High  Commission,  &c.  ...        ...  14,200 

Rhodesia  Extraordinary  War  Expenditure  ...  13,982 

Boundary  Commissions   ...        ...        ...        ...  5,000 

Telegrams  on  Colonial  Service  ...        ...        ...  22,000 

Imperial  Institute    10,000 

Miscellaneous       ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  3,641 


1,779,120 


(III.  page  7.) 

As  a  result  of  our  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion  : — 

(1)  That  the  assistance  which  can  be  given  by  the  British 
Exchequer  to  our  African  Dependencies  must  be  limited  to 
the  most  urgent  requirements  which  tliose  Dependencies  can 
show  themselves  to  be  unable  to  meet  out  of  their  own 
resources. 

(2)  That  the  Estimates  for  Colonial  Services  for  1922-23  should 
be  reduced  from  £1,752,068  to  £1,664,120.    (III.  page  12.) 

Middle  Eastern  Services. 

It  is  now  considered  probable  that  the  provision  required  for 
1922-23  will  not  exceed  £10,500,000.  This  compares  with  an 
expenditure  of  approximately  £36,000,000  incurred  in  1920-21. 

The  provision  in  this  Estimate  results  from  the  acceptance  by 
the  British  Government  of  responsibility  for  the  Mandates  for  Iraq 
and  Palestine,  and  the  policy  of  establishing  a  national  home  for  the 
Jewish  Nation  in  the  latter  country  under  the  Balfour  Declaration 
of  1917.  The  Colonial  Secretary  has  given  us  full  explanations  of 
the  present  position  in  these  countries  and  the  vigorous  steps  w^hich 
he  has  taken  to  reduce  the  expenditure  consistently  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the  Government, 
dustrias  and  Manufactures  (2)  Power,  Transport,  and  Economic, 
tration  is  now  necessary,  and  we  think  not.    (U.  pages  10.) 

Iraq  (Mesopotamia), 

The  expenditure  included  in  the  Provisional  Estimate  was  as 


follows : —  £ 

Army   5,700,000 

Army  (Arrears  and  Contingencies)  ...        ...  1,000,000 

Air  Force    1,900,000 

Native  Levies                                           ...  300,000 

Railways    300,000 


9,200,000 
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The  Colonial  Secretary  explained  to  us  tlie  policy  under  which,  in 
substitution  for  a  British  Administration  supported  by  large  British 
Forces,  an  Arab  State  is  being  established,  in  which  order  will  be 
maintained  by  Native  Levies,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Air  Force, 
Thirty-nine  out  of  the  fifty  battalions  which  were  in  the  country 
a  year  ago,  have  now  been  withdrawn,  and  further  reductions  are 
proceeding.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  and  the  accession  of  King 
Feisal,  the  country  is  more  tranquil  than  before.  The  object  in 
view  is  the  establishment  of  a  Native  State  on  a  firm  footing,  witk 
a  consequent  relief  of  the  British  burden.  It  is  now  considered  that 
the  British  expenditure  in  1 922-23  in  this  country  should  not  be  mor© 
than  £8,000,000  or  £8,500,000,  and  if  all  goes  well  the  cost  may  be 
further  reduced,  falling  to  £5,000,000  or  £6,000,000  in  the 
succeeding  year.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  that,  so  long 
as  the  British  Governjnent  remains  responsible  for  the  defence  of 
Iraq  against  external  aggression  and  for  the  maintenance  of  internal 
order,  a  serious  indirect  liability  exists  which  might  involve  very 
large  expenditure  should  difficulties  arise.    (III.  pages  12,  13,) 

Palestine. 

The  eacponditure  included  in  the  Provisional  Estimate  was  as*, 
follows : — 

£ 

Army   3,300,000 

Air  Force    162,000 

Trans- Jordania  Grant-in- Aid         ...        ...  130,000 

The  problem  here  is  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  in  a  com- 
paratively small  country,  and  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  are 
due  to  the  attitude  of  the  Arab  population  towards  the  Zionist  policy 
adopted  by  the  Government.  The  Colonial  Secretary  informed  us 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  position  is  one  which  requires  police  rather 
than  troops.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  British  garrison,  although 
reduced  from  £7,000,000  in  1920  to  £3,500,000  in  1921  for  about 
5,000  troops,  would  appear  to  be  prohibitive  for  a  small  country. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  now  proposes  to  relieve  the  War  Office  of 
responsibility  and  to  maintain  order  by  means  of  less  expensive 
Native  troops,  with  a  European  Gendarmerie  and  local  police.  In 
his  view,  the  cost  of  these  forces  may  not  exceed  £2,000,000  in: 
1922-23,  and  may  be  reduced  in  future  years  by  further  economy  and' 
the  growth  of  local  revenue.    (III.  page  13.) 

Our  conclusions  may  be  summarised  as  follows: — 

So  long  as  the  existing  British  responsibilities  in  the  Middle  East 
continue,  we  cannot  suggest  any  further  modification  of  the 
arrangements  which  are  being  carried  into  effect  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary. 

On  this  bavsis  it  would  appear  to  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
Estimates   for   Middle   Eastern   Services   for   1922-23  to' 
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approximately  £10,500,000,  as  compared  with  £13,003,700 
in  the  Provisional  Estimates,  subject  to  any  further  economies 
which  may  result  from  the  successful  development  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  policy. 

We  desire  to  add  that  in  the  reductions  recommended  in  our 
First  Interim  Report  on  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Estimates  no 
account  was  taken  of  any  economies  which  the  Colonial  Secretary 
might  be  able  to  effect  in  Middle  Eastern  expenditure  subsequently 
to  the  preparation  of  the  Provisional  Estimates.    (III.  page  14.) 


LEGAL  SERVICES. 

Law  Charges.  Supreme  Court.  Public  Trustee.  County  Courts. 
Register  House,  Edinburgh. 

(Many  small  economies  are  proposed  in  connection  with  these 
Departments^  amounting  in  all  to  an  estimated  saving  of  £94,500.^ 
(III.  pages  15-29.) 


POST  OFFICE. 


Audited 
Expenditure, 
1913-14 

Estimates, 
1921-22. 

Provisional 
Estimates, 
1922-23. 

Salaries,  Wages  and  Allowances. 

Headquarters  Establishments 

657.972 

1,950,815 

1,667,000 

M'^tropolitan  Establishments  

4,606.28^ 

13,616,684 

11,547,000 

Surveyors 

83,081 

187,645 

163,000 

Provincial  Establishments    ...  ...   

9,137,509 

26,344,960 

21,160,000 

Stores  Department    ...   

275,484 

836,260 

735,000 

Postal  Agencies  Abroad       ...  ...   

25,099 

39,501 

40,000 

Travelling;  and  Subsistence  ... 

217.210 

268,500 

255,000 

Rent  and  Office  Fittings   

464,990 

641.300 

641,000 

Purchases  of  Sites   

100,403 

150.000 

150.000 

Conveyance  of  Mails  ... 

2,845,336 

7,990,558 

8,662,900- 

Payments  to  Railways,  &c.  for  Telegraphic  Service 

55,003 

105,000 

105,000 

Non-Engineering  Stores — 

Stores          ...       ...       ...  ...   

336,285 

589,500 

640.00Q 

Uniforms 

222,514 

734,600 

580  000 

Stamp  Manufacture...  ...   

129,341 

320,050 

250,000 

Incidentals  and  Law  Charges 

67,539 

120.900 

100,000- 

Engineering  Establishment  ... 

1,721,010 

5,660,950 

Materials 

472.373 

2,204,600 

1  7,882 ,000> 

,,          Contract  Work  ... 

534,234 

1,309,060 

Redemption  of  Advances 

1.949,200 

2,835.854 

3,593,421 

Superannuations,  &c.  ... 

952,161 

2,209,000 

2,129,000 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank — 

Gross  

655,679 

2,238,792 

Net   

335,000 

315,000 

Government  Annuities,  &c. — 

Gross  

6,575 

9,525 

? 

Net   

95 

55 

55 

Telephone  Arbitration   

29,309 

24,882,527 

68,450,792 

60,575.376 

Appropriations- in- Aid           ...  ...   

683,801 

1,285,505 

1,200,000 

24,198,726 

67,165,287 

59,375,376 

(Appendix  A,  III.  page  50.) 
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Since  the  Provisional  Estimate  was  subinitted  a  Revised  Esti- 
mate of  £57,371,000  has  been  put  forward,  showing  a  further  saving 
ol  £2,004,000,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  levision  of  the  Estimate 
for  the  conveyance  of  mails  and  for  the  cost  of  engineering  work,  and 
is  not  attributablo  toi  reduction  of  staff.    (III.  page  36.) 

An  Immobile  Staff. 

During  the  course  of  our  investigation  we  have^  been  struck  with 
the  immobility  of  the  Postal  staff.  For  eixample  at  Derby  the 
existing  permanent  staff  is  admittedly  greater  than  pret^ent  con- 
ditions would  justify,  but  being  permanent  men  tliey  are  carried  as 
surplus.  At  the  same  time  temporary  staff  are  being  employed  at 
Manchester.  Again  at  Stornoway,  to  meet  an  anticipated  develops 
ment  of  traffic  ai  considerable  addition  had  been  madd  to'  the  strength 
of  the  office;  the  anticipations  have  not  been  realised,  but  the  addi- 
tional staff  is  still  retained  .  In  the  former  case  it  may  well  be  that 
the  normal  vacancies  will  soon  absorb  the  surplus  staff,  and  that  no' 
economy  would  result  from  moving  men  for  a  short  time,  but  it 
woidd  appear  that  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  surplus  at 
an  office  like  Stomoway  can  bei  profitably  employed.  Wei  also'  found 
that  in  all  cases,  except  the  smaller  branch  oflice-s,  men  for  leave 
relief  duty  have  been  appointed.  We  consider  that  the  question  of 
fluidity  of  the  staff  is  one  which  shonld  be  very  carefully  reviewed. 
(III.  page  42.) 

Postal  Services  Ought  to  Yield  a  Return  to  the  Exchequer. 

The  Excheqner  Acconnt  Estimates  for  1922-23  foreshadow  a 
surplus  on  the  three  Services  as  a  whole  of  £5,140,000.  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  that  in  the  current  financial  year  the  Service©  have 
been  subsidised  by  the  State,  and  it  is  for  consideration  what  pro- 
portion of  this  surplus  should  go  tO'  the  reduction  of  postal  charges 
and  to  the  Exchequer. 

We  have  been  reminded  by  the  Postmaster- General  of  the  pledges 
given  when  the  new  rates  were  imposed  in  1921  that  the  Govern- 
ment recognise  that  when  costs  are  reduced  the  user  of  the  Postal 
Services  is  entitled  to  get  the  benefit,  and  that  saich  reductions  as 
are  possible  in  the  rates  now  imposed  will  be  made  asi  soon  as  a  sur- 
j)lu!3  on  the  Post  Office  balance  sheet  is  assured.''  This  pledge  was 
given  in  relation  to  specific  increases,  and  we  understand  that  the 
increases  imposed  at  that  date  may  be  estimated  to'  yield  at  the  rate 
of  £2,000,000  p^r  annum. 

In  the  present  financial  condition  oif  the  country  we  do  not  think 
it  unreasonable  that  a  great  monopoly  like  the  Postal  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Services  should  yield  some  return  to  the  Exchequer  in 
respect  of  the  capital  invested,  especially  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  if  it  v/ere  in  the  hands  of  Trading  Companies  the  Government 
would  receive  substantial  payments  in  respect  of  Income  Tax,  Cor- 
poration Tax,  and  Property  Tax. 
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It  may  be  that  in  certain  oases  additional  net  revenue  could  b3 
derived  from  a  reduction  in  charges  and  to  such  reduction  no 
exception  can  be  taken.  We  consider,  however,  that  econoiuy  of 
opteration  is  so  important  that  any  i^eductions  in  charges  should 
where  practicable  be  coupled  with  conditions  which  would  enable 
the  Post  Office  to  take  fuller  advantage  of  the  hours  when  surplus 
staff  is  necesBarily  available  and  thus  relieve  the  congestion  and 
expense  of  the  rush  hours.    (Ill  page  49.) 

General  Conclusions. 

As  a  result  of  our  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion : — 

That  regular  and  systematic  check  of  traffic  and  staff  should  be 

instituted  for  the  Postal  Services. 
That  the  cost  of  indoor  force  can  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of 

£150,000. 

That  the  cost  of  outdoor  force  can  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
£200,000. 

That  the  cost  of  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone  staffs  can  be 
reduced  by  £40,000. 

That  the  standard  of  uniform  should  be  lowered,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  case  of  other  Uniform  Services. 

That  the  Provisional  Estimate  of  £59,375,376  should  be  reduced 
to  £56,900,145,  a  saving  of  £2,475,231  in  1922-23,  which  is 
£471,000  less  than  the  revised  Estimates  submitted.  (III. 
pages  49,  50.) 


HOUSES    OF   PARLIAMENT   AND    CERTAIN  CIVIL 
DEPARTMENTS. 

{Under  this  title  the  Committee  cramincs — in  pages  54  to  75 — 
the  expenditure  of  the  Offices  of  the  House  of  Lords,  House  of 
Commons,  Cabinet,  Privy  Council,  and.  Treasury:  the  Home 
Office,  the  Mint,  the  Civil  Service  Arbitration  ^  Board  ;  the 
Department  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  ;  and  the  Scottish 
Board  of  Health.  It  recommends  economies  amounting  in  all  to 
£935,000.  Almost  the  irhole  of  this  snm  is  set  down  to  he  saved  hy  the 
Scofthh  Board  of  Health,  the  details  of  ivhich  follow  this  note.) 

Scottish  Board  of  Health. 

The  Scottish  Board  of  Health  have  now  revised  their  Provisional 
Estimate  of  last  July  in  the  light  of  the  recommendations  which  we 
have  made  on  the  Ministry  of  Health  Estimates  in  Part  II., 
Chapter  2,  of  our  First  Interim  Report.  It  is  not  necessary,  there- 
fore, for  us  tO'  analyse  and  criticise  in  detail  the  figures  of  the 
Provisional  Estimate,  but  we  proceed  instead  to  show  how  the  reduc- 
tions which  are  now  proposed  in  the  revised  Estimate  compare  with 
the  Estimates  for  1921-22  and  with  the  Provisional  Estimate  of 
July  last  for  1922-23.    (III.  page  70.) 
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The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  figures  and  results : — 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(E) 

Increase 

Percentage 

Estimate, 

Provisional 

Revised 

or 

of  Increase 

— 

1921-22. 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Decrease 

or  Decrease 

1922-23. 

1922-23. 

of 

of  (C) 

(C)  on  (B). 

on  (A). 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Administration  ... 

273,825 

213,025 

201,582 

—  11,443 

Dec.  26% 

Housing  Grants  

2,246,724 

1,077,724 

896,320 

—181,404 

„  60% 

Miscellaneous  Grants   

705,650 

583,650 

552,620 

—  30,030 

^    „  22% 

Statutory     Contribution  and 

Special  Grants  for  National 

Health  Insurance 

1,196,700 

1,066,200 

827,750 

—238,450 

31% 

Relief  of  Dependents  of  Repat- 

triated  Russians   

7,250 

5,800 

4,500 

—  1,300 

„  38% 

Gross  Total... 

4,430,149 

2,946,399 

2,482,772 

—462,627 

,~44% 

Less  Appropriations-in-Aid... 

1,054,150 

549,000 

912,298 

—363,298 

Net  Total  ... 

3,375,999 

2,397,399 

1,570,474 

Dec.  ^53% 

Reduction  of  826,925 

(III.  page  71.) 

{The  Committee  recommends  further  small  savings  in  this  Depart- 
ment uhich  would  bring  the  total  decrease  to  £868,925.) 


OFFICE    OF    WORKS    AND    PUBLIC   WORKS  AND 
BUILDINGS. 


Table  of  Votes  for  Public  Works  and  Buildings  under  the  Office 
of  Works : — 


Audited 

Net 

Provisional 

Revised 

Expenditure 

Estimate, 

Net  Estimates 

Net 

1913-14 

1921-22. 

1922-23 

Estimates. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Royal  Palaces  

65,336 

131,600 

136,600 

120,400 

Osborne  ... 

9,760 

19,150 

16,700 

18,850 

Royal  Parks  and  Pleasure  Gardens  

122,080 

317,550 

235,400 

219,600 

Houses  of  Parliament  Buildings   

55,580 

150,900 

127,000 

118,350 

Miscellaneous  Legal  Buildings,  Great  Britain 

64,510 

97,350 

89,650 

89,000 

Art  and  Science  Buildings,  Great  Britain  ... 

92,721 

306,000 

201,900 

384,400 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Buildings  

87,870 

160,000 

125,200 

115,800 

Revenue  Buildings   

640,833 

2,141,450 

1,607,500 

1,489,250 

Labour  and  Health  Buildings,  Great  Britain 

216,665 

1,442,350 

988,100 

911,100 

Public  Buildings,  Great  Britain   

751,574 

4,197,100 

2,979,900 

2,579,100 

House  Building   

200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Housing  Schemes   

143,300 

10,800 

52,770 

War  Memorials  

20,000 

25,000 

2,500 

Totals   

2,106,929 

9,326,750 

6,643,750 

6,201,120 

(III.  page  77.) 


The  bulk  of  the  services  provided  in  these  Votes  is  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  other  Departments  to  meet  their  requirements,  subject 
to  Treasury  control.  When  the  Provisional  Estimates  were  framed 
full  particulars  of  these  requirements  for  1922-23  had  not  been 
obtained,  and  the  Estimates  were,  therefore,  compiled  upon  a  ration- 
ing basis  equivalent,  on  the  whole,  to  two-thirds  of  the  current 
year's  provision.      Since  that  date  examination  of  the  detailed 
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requirements  has  enabled  further  reductions  to  be  effected, 
particularly  as  regards  New  Works,  and  the  revised  figures  are 
(shoun  in  the  fourth  column  above) .    (III.  page  78.) 

General  Conclusions. 

As  a  result  of  our  consideration,  w©  are  of  opinion  : — 

(1)  That  in  view  of  falling  prices  and  the  need  for  economy,  a 
reduction  might  be  effected  in  the  provision  for  maintenance 
of  buildings  made  in  these  Votes. 

(2)  That  while  no  reduction  in  the  expenditure  on  Rentals 
appearsi  to-  bei  possible  in  1922-25,  the  diminution  and  con- 
centration of  Government  staffs,  which  should  result  from  our 
recommendations,  should  enable  a  substantial  economy  tO'  b^ 
effected  under  this  head  in  the  following  year. 

(3)  That  the  pirovision  proposed  for  the  erection  of  further  Inla.nd 
Wireless  Stations  should  be  omitted. 

(4)  That  resort  should  be  had  to  hired  accommodation  wherever 
possible  for  Employment  Exchanges  rather  than  to  the 
erection  of  temporary  buildings . 

(5)  That  thei  number  of  Policei  employed  in  connection  with  the 
Houh;es  of  Parliament  buildings  and  thei  Publiei  Record  Office 
might  be  reduced. 

(6)  That  in  all  the  circumstances,  the  net  total  oif  the  Estimates 
for  Public  Works  and  buildings  under  tho  Office  of  Works  for 
1922-23  should  be  reduced  to  £6,000,000,  as  compared  with 
the  Provisional  Estimates  of  £6,643,750  and  the  revised 
Estimates  of  £6,201,120.    (III.  page  85.) 


MUSEUMS  AND  GALLERIES. 


N  ame . 

Audited 
Expendi- 
ture, 
1913/14. 

Estimate, 
1921/22. 

Pro- 
visional 
Estimate, 
1922/23. 

Reduction 
in  1922/2  3' 
as  com- 
pared with 
1921  22. 

British    Museum    (including    Natural  History 

Museum).          ...          ...  ...   

National  Gillery  (including  Tate  Gallery) 

National  Portrait  Gallery  

Wallace  Collection  

London  Museum   

Imperial  War  Museum   

Geological  Museum  ... 

National  Galleries  (Scotland)   

£ 

107,369 
21,464 
5,642 
7,459 
5,172 

3,810 
6,668 

£ 

375,085 
39,627 
10,844 
15,612 
5,882 
37.170 
9,126 
13,425 

£ 

306,285 
33,416 

8,432 
12,510 

4.998 
20,000 

8.232 
11,991 

Per  cent. 

18.3 

16.3 

22.1 

20.1 

15 

46 

6.8 
10.7 

247,584 

506,771 

405,864 

19.9 

(III.  page  87.) 
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Distribution  of  above  Costs. 


1921-22. 

1922-23. 

£ 

£ 

Expenditure  on  Staff  and  Polico   . . 

Purchase  Grants 

.  51,458 

42,425 

All  other  Expenditure 

.  132,435 

64,712 

Gross  Expenditure 

.  535,486 

434,404 

Receipts 

.  28,715 

28,540 

Net  Expenditure 

.  506,771 

405,864 

From  this  table,  it  will  be^  seen  that  over  80  per  cent,  of  the 
Estimate  is  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  personnel.  The  functions  dis- 
charged by  the  staffs  employed  in  thei  National  Collections  are  very 
varied  ranging  from  research,  recording  and  the  purchase  of  new 
oh  jets  d'art  down  to  the  safeguiarding  of  the  Collections  and  the 
cleaning  of  the  premises. 

As  regards  the  higher  and  semi- technical  staff,  we  have  no'  com- 
ments tO'  make.  We  think,  however,  that  further  economies  might 
be  produced  by  a,  close  investigation  intO'  thei  question  of  the'  size  of 
the  w^arding  staff  required  at  all  these  Museiuns  land  Galleries, 
especially  in  thei  case  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  wherei  a.  reduction  of  the  number  of  expensive  Regular 
Police  and  their  substitution  by  ex-soldier  warders  would  effect  a 
saving.    (III.  page  88.) 

Admission  Fees  and  Book-binding. 

We  think  that  the  revenue  can  be  considerably  increased  by  the 
imposition  of  a  small  entrance  fee  for  admiss-ion  to'  Collections  on 
certain  days  of  the  week.  We  understand  that  the  National 
Gallery,  the  London  Museum,  and  the  Wallace  Collection  have  in^ 
creased  the  number  of  paying  day.9  to  four  a  week,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  National  Gallery  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  We 
recommend  that  such  a  rule  should  be  made  general  for  all  National 
Museums  and  Art  Galleries  without  distinction,  in  view  of  the 
growing  expenses  of  these  Institutions. 

In  examining  the  Estimates  of  the  British  Museum,  we  are 
struck  by  the  greatlv  increased  cost  of  bookbinding.  This  item, 
which  in  1913-14  cost  £11,900,  is  estimated  in  1921-22  at  £26,500, 
and  in  1922-23  at  £22,000.  We  suggest  that,  in  present  ciroum- 
t-tances,  this  item  should  be  reduced  by  £3,000,  and  the  incidental 
expenses  at  the  Natural  Tlistory  Museum  ?;hould  be  reduced  by  £500. 

General  Conclusion. 

We  are  o-f  opinion  that  the  net  sum  of  £405,864  which  is  asked 
for  in  the  I'rovisional  Estimates  for  1922-23  should  be  reduced  to 
£392,264,  a  saving  of  £13,600. 
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(The  Museums  are  included  in  a  Grouy  called,  ''Art  and 
Science,"  O^her  recommendations  within  this  Group  hing  the  pro- 
posed mving  to  a  total  of  £42, 900.  j 


FOEEIGN  OFFICE  AND  CONSULAH  SERVICE. 

Apart  fro-rii  the  staff  of  the  PasspoTt  Office,  the  staff  of  the 
Foreign  Office  is  more  than  three  times  as  large  a®  it  was  in  1914. 
This  increase  represents  the  additional  work  thrown  upon  the  De- 
partment as  a  result  of  the  Peiace  Treaties. 

The  Higher  Division  staff  has  increased  from  43  before  the  war 
to  75  at  the  present  time,  but  we  are  informed  that  in  addition  it  is 
protpo'se^d  to  employ  14  Temporary  Higher  Division  Officers  and  11 
Junior  Administrative  Assistants,  at  a  cost  of  about  £10,000  a  year. 
We  think  that  by  1922-23  it  shoiuld  be  possible  for  the  Higher 
Administrative  work  to  be  done  by  the  (a,uthorised  est^ablishment, 
so  as  to  enable  this  additional  staff  to  be  dispensed  with.  (III. 
page  97.) 

We  reoommend  that  the  Estimates  for  the  Foreign  Office  for 
1922-23  should  be  fixed  at  £195,000,  to  include  the  trans- 
ferred Services,  instead  of  the  pro  visional  £181,310  wiiich 
was  increased  to  £216,679.    (III.  page  98.) 

Diplomats. 

The  numbers  of  Diplomats  for  1914  and  1922-23  compare  as 
follows:  Am.bassadors,  Ministers,  &o.,  41  and  44;  Coiunsellors,  12 
and  12,  Secret  a  riesi,  65  and  75.  Totals,  118  and  131.  We  con- 
sider that  some  reduction  shotuld  be  posiaible  in  the  number  of  Junior 
Diplomats.  If  the  total  number  of  Connsellors  and  Secretaries 
could  be  reduced  to  pre-  war  numbers  a  saving  of  ahomt  £10,000  a 
year  might  be  eff'ected.    (III.  piages  99,  100.) 

Consular  Service. 

The  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  these  Services  since  1914  reflects 
the  policy  adopted  since  1917  of  giving  active  assistance  to  British 
trade  overseas.  In  order  to  give  a  fair  comparison  of  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  for  this  purpose^  it  is  necessary  to  include  the  cost  of 
the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade.  On  this  basis  the  proposed 
expenditure  appears  as  follows: — 


1913-14 

1922-23 

Consular  Services 

Department     of     Overseas  Trade 
expenditure  of  Foreign  0£6ce  and 

(or  corresponding 
Beard  of  Trade) 

pre-war 

427,461 
34,000 

/" 

1,153,818 

336,039 

£461,461 

£1,489,837 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditure  has  increased  nearly  three- 
and  a  half  times.  The  revised  Estimate  for  Consular  Services  for 
1922-23  shows  a  saving  of  £107,000  on  this  figure. 

The  growth  of  expenditure  has  been  due  to  a  considerable  extent 
to  increased  rates  of  pay  and  to  the  provision  of  Rent  and  Represen- 
tation Allowances.  The  total  number  of  salaried  officers  employed 
overseas  comparer  as  follows: — 1914,  389  ;  1922-23,  513.  The  cost 
of  subordinate  staff,  &c.,  covered  by  Office  Allowances  tO'  Consuls  in 
the  General  Consular  Service  has  increased  from  £103,000  in 
1913-14  to  £252,000.  Apart  from  increfased  prices  and  wages,  .this 
increase  is  due  to  the  additional  work  thrown  upon  Consuls  in 
answering  commercial  inquiries.  If  the  recommendations  in  our 
Report  on  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  as  regards  the  nature 
of  the  information  which  should  be  given  to  the  British  traders  are 
adopted,  we  consider  that  some  economy  should  be  possible  in  these 
staffs.    (III.  pages  100,  101.) 

General  Conclusions. 

As  the  result  of  our  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion : — 
That  the  special  provision  for  the  News  Department  should  cease, 
the  necessary  work  being  performed  by  the  regular  Diplo- 
matic staff,  in  which  further  economies  should  be  effected. 
That  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  in  our  previous  Report 
on  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  economies  should  be 
made  in  the  cost  of  the  Commercial,  Diplomatic,  and  Consular 
Services. 

That  a  substantial  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  expenditure 
upon  telegrams. 

That  in  the  circumstances  the  Net  Estimates  for  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Services  for  1922-23  should  be  reduced  from  the 
Provisional  Estimate  of  £1,753,033  to  £1,435,000.  (III. 
page  103.) 

STATIONERY  OFFICE. 
'The  Provisional  Estimates  for  1922-23  compare  with  the  corre- 
sponding expenditure  in   1913-14   and  with  the  current  year's 
Estimates  as  follows : — 

£ 

1913-14  Audited  Expenditure   1,059,724 

1921-  22  Net  Estimates    4,119,944 

1922-  23  Provisional  Net  Estimates    ...  3,163,850 

In  addition,  supplies  to  Liquidation  DepaTtments  are  estimated 
at  £67,500  for  1921-22,  £50,000  for  1922-23. 

Since  these  figures  were  furnished,  Revised  Estimates  have  been 
put  in,  reducing  the  Net  Estimated  Expenditure  for  1922-23  to 
£2,996,348  and  the  estimated  value  of  supplies  to  Liquidation 
Departments  to  £25,000,  representing  a  reduction  in  the  aggregate 
of  £192,502  per  annmn.    (III.  page  110.) 
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Increase  of  Permanent  Staff. 

We  observe  that  in  both  the  Administrative  and  Clerical  and  the 
Technical  grades  a  large  transfer  from  Temporary  to  Perma- 
nent "  is  contemplated.  We  consider  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
wait  until  a  normal  level  of  work  is  reached  before  adding  to  the 
numbers  of  Permanent  Staff.    (III.  page  111.) 

Printing  the  Register  of  Voters. 

1921-  22  Estimate    700,000 

1922-  23  Provisional  Estimate    500,000 

The  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Act  involves  the  printing,  twice 
a  year,  of  registers  of  electors  and  the  arrangements  are  conducted 
by  the  Stationery  Office.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  printing 
was  entirely  a  Local  Authority  responsibility. 

We  understand  that  if  the  Supplementary  lists  of  names  which  ^ 
are  prepared  and  posted  publicly  every  half-year  could  be  sub- 
stituted, as  an  effective  supplementary  register,  for  one  of  the  com- 
plete registers  each  year,  a  saving  of  £85,000  could  be  effected,  and 
we  suggest  that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  by  legislation  or  by 
Order  in  Council  to  give  effect  to  this  economy. 

This  proposal  does  not  interfere  with  the  principle  of  a  half- 
yearly  register ;  if  an  annual  register  were  reverted  to,  the  total 
economy  would  be  greater,  but  this  is  entirely  a  question  of  policy. 
(III.  pages  112,  113.) 

Simplification  of  Returns. 

The  difficulty  of  the  Stationery  Office  is  to  check  extravagant 
demands  effectually.  A  good  deal  is  done  in  this  direction.  Further 
economies  might  be  realised  if  the  various  forms  and  returns  in  all 
Departments  were  thoroughly  overhauled  with  a  view  to  standardisa- 
tion and  simplification.  Having  regard  to  the  recommendations  we 
have  made  in  this  and  in  earlier  Reports,  we  think  that  the  revised 
Estimates  for  the  Stationery  Office  should  be  susceptible  of  a  further 
reduction  during  1922-23  of  approiximately  £150,000  in  addition  to 
the  £85,000  which  might  be  saved  in  connection  with  printing  under 
the  Representation  of  the  People  Act.    (III.  page  114.) 

General  Conclusions. 

As  a  result  of  our  consideration,  w^e  are  of  opinion : — 
That  the  restrictions  on  the  activities  of  various  Departments 
suggested  in  our  Reports  should  lead  to  a  further  reduction  in 
the  Estimates  for  the  Stationery  Office  approximating:  in 
1922-23  to  £150,000. 
That  a  modification  of  the  procedure  under  the  Representation 
of  People  Act,  1918,  should,  whilst  retaining  the  principle 
of  a  half-yearly  register,  lead  to  a  saving  in  expenditure  on 
printing  of  £85,000. 
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That  the  Estimate  for  the  Department  for  1922-23  should  be 
fixed  at  £2,761,348,   a  reduction  below  the  Provisional 
Estimate  of  £402,502,   and   the   amount  for  supplies  to 
Liquidation  Departments  at  £25,000  instead  ,  of  £50,000 
shown  in  the  Provisional  Estimates,  a  total  reduction  of 
£427,502.    (III.  page  115.) 
{Economies  are  recommended  in  connection  uith  the  Registrar - 
GeneraV s  Offices  in  England  and  Scotland  which  bring  the  total 
proposed  solving  in  this  Group  to  £584,300.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  GROUP. 

{In  this  section  the  Committee  examines  the  Estimates  in  connection 
with  a  large  number  of  Departments  and  Sub-Departments ,  includ- 
ing Superannuation  Allowances,  Peterhead  Harbour,  Merchant 
Seamen's  War  Pensions,  National  Savings  Committee,  Roai> 
Fund,  ^c.  The  total  savings  proposed  amount  to  £1,130,800.) 
(III.  pages  120-146.) 


CONCLUSION. 

(IIL  pa^es  164-170.) 
In  concluding  our  Report,  we  wish  to  bring  to  your  notice  certain 
aspects  o<f  the  National  Expemditure  and  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  control   and  of   economy  which   have  emerged   during  our 
considt^ration. 

In  order  to^  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  reducing  national  expendi- 
ture by  £175  millions  in  1922-23  by  means  of  administrative 
economieis  ciud  Departmental  ooiitrol  of  expenditure,  irrespective  oi 
policy  and  national  obligations,  we  have  prepared  an  approximate 
analysis  of  the  expenditure  of  1921-22,  under  the  following  heads  : — 

£ 

Class  1.  Debt  Charges    345,000,000 

,,   2.  Other     Charges    on  Consolidated 

Fund    21,272,000 

3.  Pensions    152,519,917 

4.  Aftermath   and  other  expenditure 

arising  out  of  the  War            ...  191,216,500 

5.  Fighting  Services    167,302,400 

„   6.  Middle  East    27,197,000 

7.  Other  Civil  Expenditure   241,615,183 


1,146,123,000 
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This  analysis,  with  our  ob&eirvations,  is  seii  out  below : — 
Where  Saving  is  not  Practicable. 


Class  1. — Debt  Charge 


...  345,000,000 


Class  2. — Statutory  Charges   on  the 
Consolidated  Fund — 
Payments  to  Local  Tax-  £ 

ation  Account        ...  11,115,000 
Minor  Consolidated 

Fund  Services        ...  1,757,000 
Koad  Grants    8,400,000 


Class  3. — Pensions — 

War   105,428,000 

Ordinary  (Army,  Navy, 

and  Air)   12,716,600 

Old  Age   26,092,000 

Civil  Service    5,655,898 

Teachers    1,815,348 

R.I.C.  and  Dublin  Me- 
tropolitan Police     ...  812,071 


21,272,000 


152,519,917 


This  item  does  not 
depiend  upon  economy  of 
administration. 


These 
statutory. 


items  are 


This  total  is  only 
susceptible  of  economy 
by  reducing  the  rates 
of  pensions  or  altering 
the  conditions  thereof. 


Class  4. — Aftermath  and  other  Ex- 
penditure arising  out  of 
the  War — 
Navy,  Army,  Air  Force  £ 
Winding-up  Expendi- 
ture, 1921-2    11,000,000 

Railway  Agreements  ...  75,000,000 

Housing  ...    12,800,000 

Com  Gua.rantee         ...  19;400,000 

Coal    13,000,000 

Ex- Service  Men  Train- 
ing and  Resettlement  15,933,000 
Unemployment  ...  12,438,000 

Export  Credits  ...  5,000,000 

Disposal    and  Liquida- 
tion Commission     ...  6,330,000 
Shipping  Liquidation  ...  5,291,000 
Land  Settlement  Loans  5,000,000 

Loans  to  Allies   5,000,000 

Works  and  Buildings  ...  901,000 
Land     Settlement  for 

Ex-Service  men       ...  515,000 

War  Graves    601,500 

Other  items    3,007,000 


In  the  main  these 
items  repTesemt  com- 
mitments which  have 
been  entered  into',  and 
economies  of  any  sub- 
stantial lamO'Unt  are 
unobtainable  without 
change  of  policy. 
Other  items  of  ecxpen- 
diture,  such  as  Disposal 
and  Liquidation.  Com- 
mission and  Shipping 
Liquidation,  are  pro- 
ducing Special  Re- 
venue. 


191,216,500 
710,008,417 

We  therefore  halve  a  total  of  £710,008,417,  whicli  in  the  main  is 
outside  the  effective  control  of  the  administrative  machine. 
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The  Area  for  Economies. 


Three  r€main  three  classes,  amounting  in  total  to  £436,ll4t,oo3, 

in  which  the  bulk  of  the  administrative  economies  has  tO'  be  found - 

Class  5. — Fighting  Services — 
Pay  and  Allowances- 


Navy  . . . 
Army  . . . 

Air  Force   

Other  effective  Expen- 
diture— 

Navy  

Army  ... 

Air  Force   


27,865,000 
37,250,000 
5,394,000 


70,509,000 


47,982,000 
37,388,700 
11,422,700 


96,793,400 
167,302,400 


As  regards  the  sum 
of  £70|  millions  for  pay 
and  alloiwances.  and 
apart  from  the  actual 
rates,  which  are  fixed 
by  Orders  in  Council  or 
Eoyal  Warrants,  the 
only  Treasury  ccnirol 
exercisable  is  in  the 
matter  of  numbers.  The 
numbers  and  the  pro- 
portions of  ofiicers, 
warrant  officers,  N.C.O.s  and  men  are,  howeiver,  governed  by  the 
technical  advice  which  the  Government  receives. 

Considerations  of  policy,  of  prestige  and  of  safety  play  an  im- 
portant p*art  in  the  estimates  for  these  Services,  but  there  is  also  the 
same  difficulty  in  criticising  these  estimates  which  arises  wlienever 
a  layman  questions  the  expenditure  of  technicians  and  experts.  This 
difficulty  is  common  to  all  the  great  practical  activities  of  civil  life, 
but  in  civil  life  the  experts  and  technicians  can  usually  be  checked 
by  obtaining  a  second  opinion.  Such  possibilities  do  not  occur  with 
the  Fighting  Services,  and  the  difficulty  is  thereby  increased. 

We  are  convinced,  on  the  facts  submitted  to  us,  that  great 
economies  can  be  realised  in  the  Fighting  Services  if  the  control  of 
the  Treasur^T-  over-  them  is  vastly  increased  and  brought  up  to  the 
standard  obtaining  in  the  Civil  Depiartments.  In  the  covering  letter 
to  our  first  interim  Keport  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  for  the  Fighting 
Services  a  base  line  similar  to  that  in  use  before  the  war  by  means  of 
which  the  deviation  in  expenditure  from  year  to  year  can  be 
measured,  is  essontial  to  Treasury  control.  We  have  endeavoured 
in  our  recommeiRdations  on  those  Services  to-  enable  you  to  re- 
establish that  base  line.  If  our  recommendations^  are  ap-proved  by 
you,  we  recommend  for  these  Services  the  imposition  of  a  definite 
ration. 

£ 

Class  ^.—Middle  East    27,197,000         This  is  a  legacy  of 

the  war.  The  policy 
which  governs  our  position  in  Palestine  and  Irak  governs  also  this 
expenditure,  but  there  can  be  real  financial  control  by^ administrative 
methods  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  is  applying, 
and  from  which  we  look  for  further  economies. 
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Class  7. — Other  Civil  Expenditure —  £ 
Pay  (including  P.O.  and  Indus- 
trial Staffs)    ....  120,000,000 

Erection,  maintenance  of  build- 
ings, &c  11,150,000 

Colonial  Services — Grants-in-Aid 

of  local  revenues    1,425,000 

Educational   Grants — Grants  to 

Scientific  Institutions,  &c.  ...  5,184,000 
tNational  Health  Insurance  ...  6,774,900 
tUnemployment  Insurance       ...  8,912,000 

tTuberculosis    1,692,000 

t Representation  of   the  People 

Act   450,000 

t Agricultural  Development      ...  1,000,000 

tForestry    200,000 

tirish  Irand  Purchase  Fund'  ...  432,000 
tExcess  Stock  (Irish  Land)     ...  550,000 

Voluntary  Hospitals    500,000 

itPeroentage  Grants —  £ 

Education       ...  43,547,000 
A  gT icultu  ral 
Education     ...  227,000 

Health   2,017,550 

PoUce    7,455,000 

Reformatories  ...  672,370 
Lunacy  and  Men- 
tal Deficiency  476,000 
Grants  to  Agri- 
cultural Com- 
mittees for  ex- 
penses of  ad- 
ministration . . .  175,000 


^Education  (Scotland)  Fund 
(ll-80ths  English  expenditure) 

Agricultural  (Scotland)  Fund 
(less  Land  Settlement  loss)  ... 

Small  Holdings^  (less  Land  Settle- 
ment loss)   

Medical  Research  Council 

National  Health  Insurance 
(special  non-statutory  grants, 
&c.)   

Empire  Cotton  Growing  Asso- 
ciation ...   

Miscellaneous  Expenditure 


54,569,920 

6,833,000 

200,000 

183,000 
130,000 

4,244,850 

978,715 
16,205,798 

241,615,183 


Tiie  size  of  the  Civil 
SeTvice  depiends  no 
doiuibt  largely  on  the 
policy  of  the  Govom- 
ment,  but  it  is  subjeat 
to  administrative  coai- 
trol. 

The  p^y  of  the  Civil 
Service,  except  that  of 
the  limited  number  in 
the  higher  classes,  is 
settled  usujally  after 
discussion,  and  in  oases 
where  disagreement  is 
recorded  and  recomrse 
had  to  arbitratiocQ,  con- 
trol passes  from  the 
Treasury,  a  most  un- 
desirable state  of  aff  airs. 
Policy  largely  governs 
the  second  item  (''build- 
ings as  well  as 
''pay/'  The  other 
items  in  this  class 
susceptible  to  admini- 
strative eiconomy  have 
been  dealt  with  in  the 
appropriate!  chapters  of 
our  report. 

The  items  marked  (t) 
are  largely  statutory 
grants  and,  save  by  an 
alteration  of  the  statute 


or  poilicy,  economies 
cannot  be  made.  The 
expenditure  is  a  result 
of  Parliameait's  deci- 
sions. 

Perceoitage  grants 
marked  (J)  are,  as  we 
have  shown  in  our 
report,  really  beyond 
administrative  control 
except  by  the  Spending 
Authority,  which  is 
not  the  Government. 

The  above  examination  indicates — ^we  hope  in  a  convenient  form 
-that  as  regards  roughly  .£700  millions  out  of  £1,100  millions  for 


The  totals  of  the  Groups  are  therefore — 

Total  of  Classes  1  to  4    710,008.417 

Total  of  Classes  5  to  7    436,114,583 


Grand  Total 


1,146,123,000 
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the  year  1921-22  further  real  substantial  economy  can  only  be 
ai(^hieiv-ed  if  changes  are  decided  upon  in  the  policy  already  approved 
by  Parliament. 

Summary  of  the  Reductions  we  recommend. 

First  Interim  Report — 

Navy    21,000,000 

Army    20,000,000 

Air  Force    5,500,000 

Education    18,000,000 

Health    2,500,000 

War  Pensions    3,300,000 


70,300,000  70,300,000 

Adjustment  on  First  RepoTt  ...  —  1,171,875 
Second  Interim  Report — 

Trade  Group    538,000 

Export  Credit                         ...  500,000 

Agricultural  Group      ...        ...  855,000 

Police  and  Pensions     ...        ...  1,595,000 

General  (24  Votes)    102,000 


3,590,000 


Third  Report — 

Coloniail  Group   2,285,500 

Legal  Group                            ...  94,500 

Revenue  Departments  ...        ...  2,509,200 

Houses     of     Parliament  and 

certain  Civil  Departments  ...  935,000 
Works    and    Public  Buildings 

Group    895,800 

Art  and  Science  Group            ...  42 ,900 

Foreign  Office,  &c.         ...        ...  -  304,300 

Stationery  Office  and  Registrar- 
General    584,300 

Miscellaneous  Group    1,130,800 


Further  Review  of  Estimates  for 
War  Pensions  since  First 
Report 


8,782,300 


Grand  Total    86,844,175 

This  gives  £86|  millions  as  against  the  £100  millions  for  which 
you  have  asked. 
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In  order  to  make  the  further  economies  necessary,  we  have 
invited  your  attention  to  a  reduction — 

1.  In    naval   expenditure,    as   a    result   of   the  Washington 
Conference. 

2.  In  naval  expenditure,  under  the  heading  of  Oil  Stocks  and 
Oil  Storage. 

3.  In  military  expenditure,   upon   a  review   of   the  foreign 
garrisons  abroad. 

We  are  confident  that  under  these  heads  more  than  £13 J  millions 
necessary  to  complete  the  total  of  £100  millions  can  be  realised. 

We  have  therefore  come  to*  the  end  of  our  task,  and  have 
reviewed  the  expenditure  remitted  to  us.  Over  a  period  of  six 
months  we  have  been  in  almost  continuous  session,  and  no  member 
of  the  Committee  has  been  absent  from  a  meeting. 

We  believe  that  the  reductions  we  have  proposed  throughout  are 
attainable  if  prompt  action  is  being  taken  by  the  Departments  upon 
the  general  lines  of  our  suggestions,  and  with  determination  to 
effect  economies.  We  have  no  doubt  what  soever  that  a  close 
scrutiny  of  expenditure  by  the  Departments  themselves  and  by  the 
Treasury  will  disclose  the  possibility  of  further  economies  on  the 
lines  we  have  followed,  as  our  investigations  could  not  be  exhaustive. 

There  is  also*  one  very  important  point  in  reserve.  The  Treasury 
in  May  last  laid  down  that  Departmeints  should  estimate  upon  a 
cost  of  living  figure  for  the  year  1922-23  of  100  per  cent,  above  the 
pre-war  level.  As  the  cost  of  living  has  already  fallen  to  88  per 
cent,  above  the  pre-war  level,  there  appears  toi  be  more  than  a  possi- 
bility that  the  Treasury  forecast  made  in  July  last  can  be  improved 
upon,  and,  as  the  cost  of  materials  was  also  taken  at  the  same  hypo- 
thetical level,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimates  as  a  whole  have  in 
all  probability  ai  margin  of  further  saving  in  sight.  Agreements, 
contracts,  and  purchases  will  cause  difficulty  in  the  full  realisation 
of  this  fall  in  prices. 

We  understand  that  the  Revised  Estimates  of  Civil  Departments 
reflect,  so  far  as  could  be  forecast,  the  fall  in  prices  of  materials,  but 
Revised  Estimates  have  not  been  submitted  by  the  Fighting  Depart- 
ments. We  recommend  that  this  point  should  be  specially  watched 
by  the  Treasury,  and  that  each  Department  should  specifically 
surrender  such  savings,  so  that  the  Taxpayer  may  benefit. 

We  wish  to  take  this,  the  last  opportunity,  of  stating  that  the 
task  you  set  us  was  to-  say  where  retrenchment  could  be  carried  out 
with  the  least  harm  in  order  at  any  rate  to  balance  the  national 
accounts. 

We  do  not  lay  claim  to  infallibility  in  our  judgment,  but  hand 
you  our  final  Report  as  the  unanimous  recommendations  of  five  men 
of  good  will,  desirous  of  advising  you  as  to  how,  having  regard  to 
the  revenue,  the  national  Budget  can  best  be  balanced,  and  we 
suggest  that  criticism  can  only  be  constructive,  on  the  remit  which 
you  gave  us,  if  accompanied  by  concrete  alternative  proposals.  It 
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is  in  this  sense  that  we  hope  the  Governmeoit  and  tlie  pubKc  will 
regard  our  Report. 

We  are,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 
(Sgd.)    ERIC  GEDDES  {Chairman). 
INCHCAPE. 
FARINGDON. 
J.  P.  MACLAY. 
W.  GUY  GRANET. 


(Sgd.)    G.  A.  STEEL 

{Secretary) . 

February  list,  1922. 
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International  Labour  Organisation. 


HE  International  Labour  Organisation  was  instituted 


an  autonomous  body,  but  it  is  one  of  the  institutions 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  receives  funds  from  the 
member-states  to  meet  the  expenses  of  both  organisations. 
All  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  members  of 
the  Labour  Organisation  ;  and  the  League  gives  it  all 
possible  assistance,  as  well  as  affording  premises  for  its 
Permanent  Office.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  the 
Organisation  is  different  from  that  of  the  League,  and  its 
functions  are  carried  out  independently. 

The  International  Labour  Organisation  serves  the  same 
purpose  between  classes  as  does  the  League  of  Nations 
between  States.  The  one  is  concerned  with  the  prevention 
of  conflict  and  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  States, 
and  the  other  seeks  similarly  the  peaceful  solution  of  the 
problems  and  differences  which  confront  industry.  The 
objects  of  the  two  bodies  are  therefore  closely  inter- 
related, for  international  peace  can  only  be  based  upon 
social  justice.  It  was  because  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  recognised  this  fact  that  Part  XIII.,  which 
deals  with  the  Labour  Organisation,  was  included  in  the 
Treaty. 

Members  of  the  Labour  parties  throughout  the  world 
have  frequently  urged  the  creation  of  an  international 
organisation  to  improve  the  conditions  of  Labour,  The 


Origin  and  Aims. 


It  is  to  a  large  extent 
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efforts  of  individual  countries  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
workers  may  be  impeded  by  the  failure  of  competing 
countries  to  introduce  similar  improvements  ;  and  such 
evils  as  the  payment  of  unduly  low  wages  are  likely  to  be 
abolished  more  rapidly  if  there  is  provision  for  action  by 
international  agreement.  Again,  seamen  and  others  fre- 
quently have  to  work  in  foreign  countries,  and  only  an 
international  organisation  can  give  them  any  real  assistance. 
It  is  clearly  desirable  that,  subject  to  local  conditions, 
climate,  and  customs,  labour  legislation  should  be  uniform 
throughout  the  world.  Enlightened  employers  are  favour- 
able to  the  Organisation,  recognising  that  it  will  facilitate 
continuous  production,  and  limit  the  destructive  harshness 
of  competition. 

The  fundamental  functions  of  the  Organisation,  as 
described  in  the  preamble  to  the  Labour  Section  of  the 
Treaty,  are  :  "  The  regulation  of  the  hours  of  work, 
including  the  establishment  of  a  maximum  working  day 
and  week,  the  regulation  of  the  labour  supply,  the  pre- 
vention of  unemployment,  the  provision  of  an  adequate 
living  wage,  the  protection  of  the  worker  against  sickness, 
disease,  and  injury  arising  out  of  his  employment,  the 
protection  of  children,  young  persons  and  women,  pro- 
visions for  old  age  and  injury,  protection  of  the  interests  of 
workers  when  employed  in  countries  other  than  their  own, 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  association, 
the  organisation  of  vocational  and  technical  education  and 
other  measures." 

"  The  Charter  of  Labour/' 

However  greatly  economic  opportunity  and  industrial 
tradition  may  differ  in  various  countries,  there  are  certain 
principles  that  should  be  universally  recognised,  and 
applied  in  the  regulation  of  labour  conditions.  In 
Article  427  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  signatories 
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declare  that  labour  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
article  of  commerce,  and  they  lay  down  these  principles, 
which  they  admit  are  not  final  or  complete,  but  are  well- 
fitted  to  guide  the  policy  of  the  Organisation,  as  follows  : — 

First.  The  guiding  principle  above  enunciated  that 
labour  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  commodity 
or  article  of  commerce. 

Second,  The  right  of  association  for  all  lawful  purposes  by 
the  employed  as  well  as  by  the  employers. 

Third.  The  payment  to  the  employed  of  a  wage  adequate 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  life  as  this  is 
understood  in  their  time  and  country. 

Fourth,  The  adoption  of  an  eight  hours  day  or  a  forty- 
eight  hours  week  as  the  standard  to  be  aimed  at 
where  it  has  not  already  been  attained. 

Fifth.  The  adoption  of  a  weekly  rest  of  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  should  include  Sunday  wherever 
practicable. 

Sixth,  The  abolition  of  child  labour  and  the  imposition 
of  such  limitations  on  the  labour  of  young  persons  as 
shall  permit  the  continuation  of  their  education  and 
assure  their  proper  physical  development. 

Seventh.  The  principle  that  men  and  women  should 
receive  equal  remuneration  for  work  of  equal  value. 

Eighth,  The  standard  set  by  law  in  each  country  with 
respect  to  the  conditions  of  labour  should  have  due 
regard  to  the  equitable  economic  treatment  of  all 
workers  lawfully  resident  therein. 

Ninth,  Each  State  should  make  provision  for  a  system  of 
inspection  in  which  women  should  take  part,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  employed. 

These  principles  are  often  called  the  "  Charter  of 
Labour,"  in  the  language  of  the  Berne  Conference  of  1919, 
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which  urged  that  an  International  Charter  of  Labour 
should  be  drafted,  and  applied  by  an  International  Labour 
Office. 

A  secondary  function  of  the  Organisation  is  the  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  information  on  labour  questions. 
It  is  to  undertake  research  work,  and  to  become  a  "  clear- 
ing house  "  of  authoritative  information  upon  such  questions 
as  production,  wages,  cost  of  living,  labour  legislation, 
industrial  hygiene,  unemployment,  and  emigration.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  organisation  will  thus  add  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world  upon  these  subjects,  and  place  at  the 
disposal  of  every  nation  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  all. 

At  present  (1922),  the  number  of  States  belonging  to 
the  International  Labour  Organisation  is  fifty-four. 
America  and  Russia  are  the  only  important  countries 
that  are  not  members.  Germany  has  been  included  from 
the  time  the  Organisation  was  created,  and  America  has 
unofficially  participated  in  many  of  its  activities. 


.  II. 

Organisation  and  Procedure. 

The  permanent  Organisation  consists  of  : 

(1)  a  General  Conference  of  Representatives  of  Mem- 
bers, and 

(2)  an  International  Labour  Office,  controlled  by  a 
Governing  Body. 

The  General  Conference,  which  may  meet  as  often  as 
occasion  requires  and  must  meet  at  least  once  a  year, 
consists  of  four  representatives  of  each  member-state.  Of 
these  representatives,  two  are  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, one  is  chosen  by  agreement  with  the  organisation  of 
employers,  and  one  is  similarly  chosen  as  a  delegate  by  the 
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organisation  of  the  workers,  in  each  country.  Should  only 
one  of  the  non-Government  delegates  be  appointed  to  any 
Conference,  the  other  may  attend  and  speak,  but  he  may 
not  vote.  The  Conference  may  refuse  admission  to  any 
delegate  whom  it  does  not  deem  to  have  been  properly 
nominated. 

Each  delegate  may  be  accompanied  by  technical 
advisers  to  the  number  of  tv/o  for  each  item  on  the  agenda 
of  the  meeting.  The  advisers  may  not  speak  unless  they 
have  special  authorisation  by  the  President  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  they  may  not  vote.  On  occasion,  however, 
advisers  may  act  as  deputy  for  delegates,  in  which  case 
they  may  both  speak  and  vote.  It  is  laid  down  that 
during  the  consideration  of  questions  specially  affecting 
women  at  least  one  of  the  advisers  should  be  a  women. 

The  Governing  Body  which  controls  the  International 
Labour  Office  consists  of  twenty-four  persons.  Of  these, 
twelve  are  appointed  by  the  Governments,  six  by  the 
Delegates  who  represent  the  employers,  and  six  by  the 
Delegates  who  represent  the  workers.*  Eight  of  the 
Government  representatives  are  appointed  by  the  States  of 
chief  industrial  importance,  and  four  by  States  selected  by 
the  Government  Delegates  to  the  Conference,  excluding 
the  States  of  chief  industrial  importance.  At  present,  the 
chief  industrial  States  are  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Switzerland.  It  was 
intended  to  include  also  the  United  States.  The  remaining 
representatives,  who  at  present  number  five,  are  appointed 
by  Argentine,  Canada,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Spain. 

The  period  of  office  of  members  of  the  Governing 
Body  is  three  years.    The  Body  may  meet  as  often  as 


*  The  following  are  at  present  the  English  members  of  the  Governing 
Body  : — Sir  Montague  Barlow,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labour;  Sir  Allan  Smith,  M.P.,  President  of  the  National  Confederation 
of  Employers'  Organisations  ;  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Poulton,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
General  Council,  Trades  Union  Congress. 
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required,  and  meetings  normally  take  place  every  three 
months. 

The  Governing  Body  appoints  the  Director  of  the 
Office.  The  present  Director  is  M.  Albert  Thomas,  the 
French  Labour  leader,  who  was  a  Minister  of  the  War 
Cabinet  in  France  ;  and  the  Deputy-Director  is  Mr.  H.  B. 
Butler,  C.B.,  who  was  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Ministry 
of  Labour.  The  staff  is  appointed  by  the  Director,  partly 
as  the  result  of  competitive  examination  ;  and  it  comprises 
men  and  women  of  twenty-four  different  nationalities. 

The  International  Labour  Office  prepares  the  agenda 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Conference,  collects  and  distributes 
information  on  industrial  topics,  especially  those  relating  to 
subjects  to  be  brought  before  the  Conference,  undertakes 
special  investigations  at  the  order  of  the  Conference,  edits 
and  publishes  periodical  journals  and  other  documents  in 
French  and  English,  and  carries  out  duties  in  connection 
with  international  disputes  and  any  other  duties  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Conference. 

The  administration  of  the  Office  is  divided  into  three 
parts: — (i)  the  Diplomatic  Division,  which  organises  and 
prepares  the  work  of  the  Conferences,  and  deals  with  the 
correspondence  between  the  Office  and  the  Governments  ; 
(2)  the  Intelligence  and  Liaison  Division,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  inform- 
ation ;  (3)  the  Research  Division,  which  undertakes 
inquiries  and  makes  scientific  studies.* 

In  order  to  preserve  continuous  contact  with  the 
various  countries,  the  Office  has  permanent  correspondents 
in  the  chief  capital  cities  of  the  world. f 


*  In  connection  with  the  Divisions,  the  following  Technical  Sections  have 
been  formed  :  (i)  Emigration  and  Employment,  (2)  Industrial  Hygiene, 
(3)  Safety,  {4)  Russian,  (5)  Social  Insurance,  (6)  Agricultural,  (7)  Co-operation, 
(8)  Maritime,  and  (9)  Disablement. 

t  The  correspondent  in  London  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Herbert,  26  Buckingham 
Gate,  S.W.  i. 
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Procedure  at  the  Conference. 

The  Agenda  for  all  meetings  of  the  Conference  is 
arranged  by  the  Governing  Body.  The  Government,  or 
the  official  employers'  or  workers'  organisation  in  any 
member-state  may  suggest  items,  or  may  object  to  items  ; 
and  in  such  case  a  decision  is  arrived  at  by  a  vote  of  the 
delegates.  The  Director  acts  as  Secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  Conference  elects  its  own  President,  regulates 
it  own  procedure,  and  appoints  any  committees  it  wishes. 

When  the  Conference  adopts  any  proposals  it  may  give 
them  one  of  two  forms  :  either  a  Recommendation,  for 
submission  to  member-states  with  a  view  to  their  basing 
legislation  upon  it,  or  a  draft  International  Convention,  for 
ratification  by  the  member-states. 

Recommendations  and  Draft  Conventions  must  be 
passed  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  at  the  Conference,  and 
copies  of  them,  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the 
President  of  the  Conference  and  of  the  Director,  are 
lodged  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Within  a  year,  or  in  exceptional  cases  eighteen  months, 
each  member-state  must  submit  Draft  Conventions  and 
Recommendations  to  its  legislative  body,  and  if  they  are 
ratified  the  Secretary-General  is  officially  notified  of  the 
fact. 

No  country  is  required  to  adopt  any  measure  which 
would  lessen  the  protection  afforded  to  its  workers  by 
existing  legislation.  It  is  usually  provided  in  the  Draft 
Conventions  that  each  country  shall  report  every  two  or 
three  years  upon  the  working  of  the  measures  that  it  has 
adopted,  and  that  after  ten  years  the  subject  shall  again  be 
reviewed  by  the  Conference. 

Should  it  be  alleged  that  any  country  has  failed  to 
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carry  out  any  Convention  that  it  has  ratified,  its  conduct 
shall  be  examined  by  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  from  persons 
nominated  by  the  Conference.  The  Commission  shall 
report  on  the  facts,  and  indicate  the  measures,  if  any,  of  an 
economic  character  that  may  justifiably  be  taken  against 
the  defaulting  Government.  The  report  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  Governments  concerned,  and 
they  must  within  one  month  inform  the  Secretary-General 
whether  they  will  adopt  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions, or  whether  they  prefer  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  In  all  cases 
the  decision  of  the  Permanent  Court  is  final. 


III. 

The  General  Conferences  of  1919,  1920, 
and  1921. 

The  general  nature  of  the  Conference  is  that  of  an 
"International  Social  Parliament,"  that  is  to  say,  it  does 
not  pass  legislation,  but  it  comes  to  various  decisions  by 
international  agreement,  and  these  are  subsequently  placed 
before  the  various  national  legislatures.  At  the  three 
Conferences  already  held  a  large  number  of  Draft  Con- 
ventions and  Recommendations  have  been  adopted,  and 
these  are  briefly  summarised  below. 


The  Conference  at  Washington. 


The  International  Labour  Conference  held  its  First 
Session  at  Washington,  October  29th  to  November  29th, 
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1920.*  The  President  was  Mr.  W.  B.  Wilson,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Latbour.  The  British  delegates  were 
the  Right  Hon.  G.  N.  Barnes,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Malcolm 
Delevingne,  representing  the  Government  ;  Mr.  D.  S. 
Marjoribanks,  representing  the  employers  ;  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Stuart-Bunning,  representing  the  workers.  During  the 
discussions  on  women,  Miss  Margaret  Bondfield,  the  late 
Miss  Mary  Macarthur,  and  Miss  Constance  Smith  (Senior 
Lady  Inspector  of  Factories),  deputised  at  times  for  the 
Government  and  Labour  delegates. 

The  Conference  adopted  six  Draft  Conventions  and  six 
Recommendations,  on  various  subjects.  The  large  number 
of  decisions  taken  was  due  to  the  desire  to  start  with  a  full 
programme  of  reforms,  such  as  would  serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  future  activities  of  the  office. 

The  Draft  Conventions  were  on  the  following 
subjects : — 

{a)  Honrs  of  Labour. — With  certain  exceptions,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  hours  of  labour  for  workers  in  industrial 
undertakings  (excluding  seamen)  should  be  limited  to  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  with  certain 
defined  periods  of  rest.  The  peculiar  conditions  obtaining 
in  Oriental  countries  made  it  necessary  to  exclude  China, 
Persia,  and  Siam  from  these  provisions,  and  to  permit 


*  Two  and  a  half  years  later,  the  International  Economic  Conference  at 
Genoa  included  the  following  among  its  decisions  : — 

(1)  In  order  to  obtain  the  fullest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  regrettable  competition  between  nations,  the  attention  of  all 
States  is  drawn  to  the  importance  of  the  Conventions  and  Recommendations 
adopted  by  the  International  Labour  Conferences,  it  being  understood  that 
each  State  reserves  its  right  with  regard  to  the  ratification  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  Conventions. 

(2)  It  is  recommended  that  all  States  which  are  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organization  should  ratify  the  Convention  relating  to  un- 
employment adopted  by  the  Washington  Conference,  and  that  all  the  States 
should  take  into  consideration  the  measures  against  unemployment  envisaged 
by  that  Conference. 
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sixty  hours  a  week  to  be  worked  in  certain  cases  in  Japan 
and  India. 

{b)  Unemployment, — Information  was  to  be  sent  by  each 
State,  at  intervals  not  longer  than  three  months,  concern- 
ing unemployment,  including  measures  taken  or  contem- 
platedp  for  combating  it.  Every  State  was  to  establish 
free  public  employment  agencies  ;  and  where  private 
agencies  existed,  they  were  to  co-operate  with  the  public 
agencies  ;  and  the  agencies  of  all  countries  were  to  be 
co-ordinated  by  the  Office.  When  a  worker  went  from 
one  country  to  another,  he  should,  if  both  possessed  un- 
employment insurance  schemes,  receive  the  benefits  due  to 
workers  in  the  second  country. 

{c)  Employment  of  women  before  and  after  childbirth, — 
It  was  agreed  that  a  woman  should  not  be  permitted  to 
work  (except  in  an  undertaking  in  which  only  members  of 
the  same  family  were  employed)  during  the  six  weeks 
following  a  confinement,  and  should  have  the  right  to  leave 
work  before  a  confinement  if  she  produced  a  medical 
certificate  to  show  that  it  would  probably  take  place 
within  six  weeks.  While  absent  from  work  she  should 
receive  adequate  maintenance  either  from  the  public  funds 
or  from  a  system  of  insurance,  and  should  be  entitled  to  free 
medical  attendance.  It  should  not  be  lawful  to  dismiss  her 
from  employment  during  these  periods,  or  while  she  was 
absent  from  work  owing  to  illness  arising  from  pregnancy. 
Mothers  were  to  have  allowed  to  them  half-an-hour  twice 
a  day  for  nursing  their  children. 

{d)  Employment  of  women  during  the  night. — With 
certain  exceptions,  women  were  not  to  be  employed 
during  the  night  during  eleven  consecutive  hours,  or  in  a 
country  which  had  previously  no  legislation  concerning 
night  work  ten  hours  for  the  first  three  years  ;  and  in  all 
cases  the  hours  between  lo  p.m.  and  5  a.m.  were  to  be 
included  in  the  rest  period. 

{e)  Minimum  age  of  employment  in  industry. — No  child 
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under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  was  to  be  employed. 
Over  the  age  of  twelve  years,  however,  children  might 
work  in  industrial  schools,  or  might  continue  if  already  at 
work  ;  and  twelve  years  was  the  age  generally  fixed  in 
Japan  and  India. 

{/)  Night  zuork  of  young  persons, — Except  in  certain 
industries,  no  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
might  work  during  the  night  (defined  as  in  (<f )  ^bove).  In 
industries  requiring  continuous  work,  persons  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  might  work  during  the  night.  In  Japan  and 
India  the  age  was  generally  fixed  at  twelve  years. 

The  Recommendations  dealt  with  the  following 
subjects  : — 

{a)  Public  employment  exchanges — recommended  that 
the  establishment  of  private  exchanges  working  for  profit 
should  be  prohibited,  that  every  country  should  inaugurate 
a  system  of  unemployment  insurance,  and  that  work 
undertaken  by  public  authorities  should  be  carried  out 
during  the  periods  of  extensive  unemployment. 

ib)  Reciprocity  of  treatment  of  foreign  workers — recom- 
mended that  foreign  workers  should  be  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  a  country's  laws  and  protection. 

(f)  Prevention  of  anthrax — recommended  that  wool 
should  be  disinfected  by  the  exporting  country,  or,  failing 
that,  by  the  importing  country  at  the  port  of  entry. 

{d)  Protection  of  zvomen  and  children  against  lead- 
poisoning — recommended  that  women,  and  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  should  be  prohibited  from  working  in 
processes  requiring  the  use  of  zinc  and  lead  ;  and  laying 
down  the  conditions  under  which  they  should  be  permitted 
to  work  in  processes  involving  the  use  of  lead  compounds. 

if)  Establishment  of  Government  Health  Services — 
recommended  universal  factory  inspection,  and  safeguard- 
ing of  the  workers'  health. 
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{/)  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  ifi  the 
manufactui^e  of  matches — recommended  the  application  of 
the  Berne  Convention  of  1906. 

The  Conference  at  Genoa. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  International  Labour  Con- 
ference was  held  at  Genoa,  June  15th  to  July  loth,  1920. 

In  addition  to  four  Recommendations,  three  DRAFT 
Conventions  were  adopted  on  the  following  subjects: — 

(a)  Mininmm  age  for  admission  of  children  to  employ- 
ment at  sea. — The  minimum  age  was  fixed  at  fourteen 
years. 

{U)  Unemployment  indemnity  in  case  of  loss  or  foundering 
of  ships. —An  indemnity  was  to  be  paid  by  the  employer 
while  the  seaman  remained  unemployed,  up  to  a  limit  of 
two  months. 

{c)  Establishment  of  facilities  for  finding  employment 
for  seamen. — It  was  agreed  that  the  establishment  of 
further  seamen's  employment  agencies  which  worked  for 
profit  should  be  prohibited  ;  that  each  State  should  estab- 
lish public  employment  offices,  either  under  the  control  of 
associations  of  shipowners  and  seamen,  or  under  the  State 
itself ;  that  freedom  of  choice  of  ship  and  seamen  should 
be  guaranteed  to  the  seamen  and  owners  respectively  ;  and 
that  information  in  all  countries  relating  to  employment 
among  seamen  should  be  communicated  to  the  Labour 
Office. 

The  RrxOMMKNDATlONS  were  on  the  following  sub- 
jects : — 

[a)  Hours  of  work  in  the  fishing  industry — recommended 
that  as  far  as  practicable,  the  hours  of  work  should  be 
limited  to  eight  a  day,  after  consultations  with  the  organi- 
sation of  the  employers  and  workers  concerned. 
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{b)  Hours  of  work  in  inland  navigation — as  in  the 
fishing  industry. 

[c)  Establishment  of  National  Seamen's  Codes — re- 
commended that  each  State  should  embody  in  a  seamen's 
code  all  its  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  seamen. 

{d)  Unemployment  insurance  for  seavmi — recommended 
that  an  effective  system  of  unemployment  insurance  should 
be  established,  either  by  Government  insurance  or  by 
Government  subventions  to  industrial  organisations  which 
pay  unemployment  benefits. 

The  Conference  at  Geneva. 

The  Third  Session  was  held  at  Geneva,  October  25th 
to  November  19th,  192 1.  Seven  Draft  Conventions  and 
eight  Recommendations  were  adopted.  The  French 
Government  delegates  contested  the  expediency  of  dis- 
cussing questions  relating  to  agriculture,  but  the  Conference 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  endorsed  the  view  expressed 
by  the  British  Government  delegate  that  such  discussion 
was  desirable  in  order  to  introduce  reforms  tending  to 
prevent  migration  to  the  towns  and  increased  unemploy- 
ment.* 

The  Draft  Conventions  were  on  the  following 
subjects  : — 

Age  for  the  adonis sion  of  children  to  employment  in 
agriculture. — Children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  were 
not  to  be  employed  in  agriculture,  save  outside  the  hours 
of  school  attendance  ;  and  the  periods  of  school  attend- 
ance might  be  arranged  so  as  to  permit  children  to  under- 
take light  employment,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 


*  The  French  Government  has  since  applied  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  to  exclude  agriculture  from  the  scope  of  the  International 
Labour  Organisation. 
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harvest,  provided  that  the  total  annual  school  attendance 
amounted  to  not  less  than  eight  months. 

{b)  Right  of  association  of  agricultural  workers, — The 
same  rights  of  association  and  combination  should  be 
secured  to  agricultural  workers  as  to  industrial  workers. 

{c)  Workmen^ s  compensation  in  agriculture. — It  was 
agreed  to  extend  to  agricultural  wage-earners  all  laws  and 
regulations  providing  for  compensation  for  injury  arising 
out  of  their  employment. 

id)  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  zvhite  lead  in  painting. — 
The  use  of  white  lead  and  lead  sulphate  was  prohibited  in 
the  painting  of  buildings,  &c.,  except  in  such  cases  where 
it  was  considered  to  be  unavoidable.  When  such  use  was 
permitted,  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  were  not  to 
be  employed,  and  a  number  of  specified  conditions  for  the 
safeguarding  of  health  were  to  be  observed. 

(e)  Weekly  rest  in  industry. — Wherever  practicable, 
every  industrial  worker  was  to  receive  each  week  a  rest 
period  of  twenty-four  consecutive  hours. 

(/)  Minimum  age  for  admission  to  employment  as 
trimmer  or  stoker. — No  shipowner  was  to  engage  any 
person  as  trimmer  or  stoker  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  unless  no  older  person  was  available,  when  he  might 
employ  two  persons  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  place 
of  each  trimmer  or  stoker  required.  In  vessels  exclusively 
engaged  in  the  coastal  trade  of  Japan  and  India,  the 
minimum  age  was  reduced  to  sixteen  years. 

{g)  Medical  examination  of  children  employed  at  sea. — 
There  was  to  be  compulsory  medical  examination  at  least 
once  a  year  of  all  persons  under  eighteen,  who  were  not  to 
be  employed  unless  they  were  certified  to  be  fit. 

The  Recommendations  were  upon  the  following 
subjects  : — 

{(i)  Prevention  of  unemployment  in  agriculture — recom- 
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mended  that  the  Draft  Conventions  and  Resolutions 
concerning  unemployment  adopted  at  Washington  should 
be  applied  as  far  as  possible  to  agriculture ;  that  the 
adoption  of  improved  systems  of  agriculture  should  be 
encouraged ;  that  agricultural  workers'  co-operative 
societies  should  be  formed,  and  credits  should  be  granted 
to  them  ;  and  a  number  of  other  suggestions. 

(b)  Employment  of  women  in  agriculture  before  and 
after  childbirth— ro^comm^ndcd  the  application  to  agricul- 
ture of  the  Draft  Convention  adopted  at  Washington 
dealing  with  this  subject  in  connection  with  industry. 

{c)  Night  work  of  women  in  agriculture — recommended 
that  women  should  be  allowed  a  rest  period  of  nine  hours 
during  the  night. 

{d)  Night  work  of  children  in  agriculture — recommended 
that  persons  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  should  be 
granted  ten  hours'  rest  during  the  night,  and  persons  under 
eighteen  nine  hours. 

{e)  Development  of  technical  agricultural  education — 
recommended  that  agricultural  education  should  be 
developed  and  made  available  to  wage-earners. 

{f)  Living-in  conditions  of  agricultural  workers — re- 
commended that  conditions,  varying  in  accordance  with 
climate,  should  be  enforced  for  the  health,  comfort,  and 
cleanliness  of  the  workers. 

is)  Social  insurance  in  agriculture — recommended  that 
systems  of  insurance  against  sickness,  invalidity,  old  age, 
&c.,  should  be  extended  to  agriculture. 

(//)  Weekly  rest  in  commercial  establishments — recom- 
mended that  wherever  possible  the  staff  in  commercial 
houses  should  be  granted  every  week  a  rest  period  of 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours. 
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The  Adoption  of  Draft  Conventions  and 
Recommendations. 

The  constitutional  procedure  for  carrying  out  inter- 
national agreements  varies  in  different  countries,  but  in 
many  cases,  including  Great  Britain,  formal  ratification 
must  be  preceded  by  the  adoption  of  legislation.  The 
number  of  actual  ratifications  of  the  Draft  Conventions 
adopted  by  the  International  Labour  Conference  is  there- 
fore small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  legislative 
measures  which  have  arisen  from  these  Conventions.  By 
July,  1922,  the  number  of  formal  ratifications  registered 
was  forty-five  concerning  the  First  Session,  and  five  con- 
cerning the  Second  Session.  In  addition,  Switzerland  had 
authorised  four  ratifications.  The  Conventions  ratified  by 
Great  Britain  were  those  concerning  unemployment,  night 
work  of  women,  minimum  age,  and  night  work  of  young 
persons  (adopted  at  Washington),  and  minimum  age  at  sea 
(adopted  at  Genoa). 

By  the  same  date,  however,  the  Conferences  had  given 
rise  to  120  Acts,  88  of  which  dealt  with  Draft  Conven- 
tions, and  32  with  Recommendations  ;  and  in  addition  a 
large  number  of  Bills  had  been  introduced,  and  approval 
had  been  authorised  in  other  ways.  In  47  cases,  not 
included  above,  the  Recommendations  were  already  in 
operation. 

IV. 

The  Work  of  the  Labour  Office. 

The  International  Labour  Office  is  a  permanent 
organisation  which  seeks  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
workers  by  its  studies,  inquiries,  and  publications.  Its 
constitution   has  been  described  above,  and   it  is  now 
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intended  to  enumerate  the  most  important  activities  that 
it  has  already  undertaken. 

The  Office  is  in  close  touch  with  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  technical  sections  frequently 
consult  and  collaborate  with  each  other.  The  Director  of 
the  Labour  Office  attends  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  whenever  an  item  on  its  agenda  concerns  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes  ;  and  the  Office  has 
appointed  representatives  to  certain  commissions  of  the 
League. 

A  considerable  number  of  commissions  has  been  set  up 
by  the  Office  in  order  to  examine  and  inquire  into  various 
Labour  questions. 

T/ze  International  Emigration  Commission  was  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these.  It  was  set  up  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  General 
Conference,  and  met  in  August,  192 1,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Viscount  Ulleswater.  The  commission  was  com- 
posed of  Governments',  employers',  and  workers'  repre- 
sentatives of  sixteen  different  countries.  It  adopted 
resolutions  dealing  with  the  standardisation  of  emigration 
statistics,  the  international  co-ordination  of  measures 
concerning  the  protection  of  emigrants,  the  suppression  of 
the  traffic  in  women  and  children,  the  finding  of  employ- 
ment for  emigrants,  legislation  restricting  emigration  and 
immigration,  and  other  matters.  These  resolutions  are 
being  examined  with  a  view  to  their  being  brought  before 
future  Conferences  ;  and  the  question  of  the  standardisation 
of  emigration  statistics  has  been  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
the  next  Conference. 

The  Unemployment  Commission  was  composed  of 
experts  who  considered  during  1920  the  question  of  the 
international  comparison  of  unemployment  statistics,  and 
in  the  following  year  placed  a  series  of  proposals  before  the 
Governments. 

The  Disablement  Commission  was  composed  of  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  disabled  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Austria,  and  of  experts  of  Government 
Departments,  and  of  the  Health  Section  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee,  and  the 
Permanent  Inter-Allied  Committee  of  the  Disabled.  Their 
meetings  were  typical  of  the  new  spirit  upon  which  the 
League  of  Nations  is  founded  ;  representatives  of  men  who 
had  fought  and  maimed  each  other  co-operated  in  the 
search  for  international  means  of  lessening  the  sufferings 
of  the  war.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  among  others, 
dealing  with  the  pooling  of  medical  and  surgical  know- 
ledge of  treatment  of  the  disabled,  and  the  reciprocity  of 
treatment  of  foreign  disabled. 

The  Joint  Agricultural  Commission^  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  workers  from  various  countries, 
and  one  employers'  and  one  workers'  delegate  from  the 
Governing  Body,  has  been  set  up  to  deal  w^ith  the  agri- 
cultural questions  arising  out  of  the  Third  Session  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Joint  Maritime  Commission^  composed  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  Agricultural  Commission,  has  examined 
various  problems  connected  with  seafaring  life.  It  re- 
commended various  improvements  in  the  condition  of 
employment,  and  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Seamen's  Code. 

Owing  largely  to  the  satisfactory  proceedings  at  this 
commission,  the  International  Shipping  Federation  and  the 
International  Seafarers'  Federation  agreed  to  hold  joint 
meetings  under  the  impartial  chairmanship  of  the  Director 
of  the  Labour  Office  to  negotiate  an  agreement  concerning 
hours  of  labour  in  ships.  As  a  result  of  the  conciliatory 
meetings  that  took  place,  a  seamen's  strike,  which  would 
have  involved  incalculable  loss,  was  avoided. 

International  Seamen's  Code,  In  accordance  with  the 
Recommendation  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Conference, 
the  Office  is  to  assist  Maritime  countries  in  the  preparation 
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of  an  International  Seamen's  Code,  dealing  with  such 
questions  as  articles  of  ^agreement,  lodging  of  seamen  on 
board,  conciliation  of  disputes,  and  insurance  of  seamen. 

Aji  Inquiry  hito  the  Regulation  of  Wages  is  being  made, 
at  the  request  of  the  British  Government,  to  examine  the 
systems  instituted  by  legislation  in  various  countries  for 
regulating  wages,  especially  in  the  less  organised  industries. 

Transfer  of  Social  Insurance  Funds, —  It  was  provided 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  that  if  the  transfer  of  funds  for 
invalidity  insurance,  old  age  pensions,  &c.,  from  Germany 
to  the  countries  that  had  received  Germany  territory  was 
not  completed  within  a  certain  time,  the  International 
Labour  Office  should  deal  with  the  matter.  A  commission 
was  subsequently  appointed  by  the  Office,  consisting  of 
impartial  experts  from  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden,  and 
representatives  of  France  and  Germany,  to  arrange  the 
transfer  of  the  funds  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  An  agreement 
was  adopted  which  was  endorsed  by  both  France  and 
Germany. 

A  similar  commission  is  meeting  to  deal  with  similar 
questions  between  Poland  and  Germany. 

labour  Conditions  in  Russia  were  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  but  this  proposal  had 
to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  receive  the  commission.  A  special  Russian  section 
of  the  Office  was  set  up,  however,  and  authoritative  Reports 
are  being  published.  In  addition,  a  special  fortnightly 
Russian  Supplement  is  issued  with  Industrial  and  Labour 
Information,"  one  of  the  Office's  publications. 

Child  Life  in  Persia. — An  important  humanitarian  duty 
has  been  performed  by  the  International  Labour  Office  in 
connection  with  the  weaving  industry  at  Kerman,  where 
children  were  employed  at  the  age  of  five.  Owing  to  the 
representations  of  the  Office,  the  Persian  Government  has 
taken  stringent  steps  to  remedy  this  deplorable  situation. 

Inquiry  into  Freedom  of  Association  in  Hungary, — At 
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the  request  of  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  International  Labour  Office  sent  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry to  ascertain  the  truth  concerning  the  allegations  of 
the  persecution  of  workers  and  trade  unions  in  that  country. 
As  a  result,  important  measures  were  introduced  by  the 
Hungarian  Government  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Com- 
mission. 


Library  and  Publications. 

The  International  Labour  Office  has  the  largest  library 
in  the  world  dealing  with  social  and  industrial  questions. 
Every  week,  on  an  average,  800  books  and  pamphlets  are 
acquired  by  the  Library,  which  now  contains  publications 
in  twenty-four  different  languages. 

The  Publications  of  the  Office  include  the  following  : — 

International  Labour  Review  (Monthly  ;  Annual  Sub- 
scription;^! 105.).  A  scientific  popular  publication  con- 
taining articles,  statistics  and  information  relating  to 
labour  and  industry,  of  interest  and  value  to  employers, 
workers,  and  governments. 

Official  Bulletin  (Weekly;  Annual  Subscription,  ^i). 
Contains  the  texts  of  official  documents,  reports  of  meet- 
ings of  the  Governing  Body  and  the  various  International 
Commissions. 

bidiistrial  and  Labour  Liforniation  (Weekly ;  Annual 
Subscription  \os.\  Contains  information  derived  from 
the  Press  and  from  technical  and  co-operative  journals  of 
the  whole  world,  together  with  extracts  from  the  growing 
volume  of  information  received  directly  by  the  Office. 

RjLSsiau  Supplement  to  Lndustrial  and  Labour  Lifornia- 
tion (Fortnightly  ;  Annual  Subscription  lOi".).  Consists  of 
translations  and  summaries  from  Russian  publications 
and  documents. 
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Legislative  Series  (Annual  Subscription  ^i).  Texts 
and  translations  of  laws/decrecs,  regulations,  and  adminis- 
trative orders  affecting  labour,  issued  in  the  different 
countries  of  the  world,  published  as  they  come  into  force. 

Reports  of  tJie  International  Labour  Conference  (Annual 
Subscription  ^3).  Include  preliminary  questionnaires  and 
reports,  verbatim  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  official  text  of  the  draft  Conventions  and 
Recommendations  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

International  Labour  Directory  (Annual ;  per  Number 
\\s.  6d.).  Is  intended  to  provide  in  a  compendious  form 
the  fullest  information  available  with  regard  to  the  organisa- 
tions, both  oifificial  and  unofficial,  which  deal  with  industrial 
and  labour  matters  throughout  the  world. 

Special  Reports  (Annual  Subscription  ^^4).  Give  the 
results  of  important  special  investigations  or  researches 
carried  out  by  the  International  Labour  Office. 

Among  the  chief  reports  published  in  192 1  w^re  Labour 
Conditions  in  Soviet  Rtcssia  (Price  js,  6d)  ;  The  Admission 
of  Germany  and  Austria  to  the  International  Labour  Con- 
ference {$d)  ;  The  Inquiry  into  Production.  Introductory 
Memorandum  (5^*.)  ;  Proditction  and  Labour  in  the  Mining 
Industry  of  the  Ruhr  from  191 8-1920  {2s,  6d.)\  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Code  (2s.  6d.) ;  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Application  of  the  Eight  Hour  Act  in  the  French  Mer- 
cantile Marine  (3i'.)- 

Other  Pitblications. — These  include  the  Constitution  and 
Rules  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation,  and  a 
number  of  publications  explaining  the  functions  and 
activities  of  the  International  Labour  Office. 

A  complete  catalogue  and  subscription  list  of  all  these 
works  may  be  obtained  from  the  London  office  (26 
Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.i.) 
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NOTES  ON 
CANVASSING. 

CANVASSING  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  election 
campaign.  If  you  do  even  a  very  little,  you  are  render- 
ing- a  valuable  service  ;  and  if  you  can  put  in  two  or 
three  hours  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  you  will  take  front  rank 
as  an  electioneering  force.  Remember  that  this  is  the  work 
that  really  matters. 

Canvassing  has  two  objects  : 

1.  Your  first  object  is  to  talk  about  Liberalism  and  the  Liberal 
Candidate  in  such  a  way  as  to  incline  the  elector  to  vote  Liberal. 

2.  Your  second  object  is  to  mark  the  canvass-card  (when 
possible),  showing  how  each  elector  may  be  expected  to  vote. 
If  the  cards  are  marked  carefully  they  help  the  central  organi- 
sation in  various  ways. 

The  second  of  these  objects  is  not  difficult.  A  few  practical 
instructions  in  connection  with  it  will  be  found  on  the  last  page 
of  this  booklet.  Tw^o  other  points  may  be  mentioned  here. 
First,  do  not  mark  the  elector  as  *  Liberal '  unless  you  are  sure. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  at  all,  put  *  Doubtful.'  And,  second,  do 
not  parade  the  card  before  the  elector.  Do  not  act  as  though 
you  were  conducting  an  inquisition.  Remember  that  voting  is 
secret,  and  that  people  rightly  resent  being  cross-examined. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  show  the  cards  at  all  in  the  house  ;  but 
after  you  have  come  away  you  are  at  liberty  to  mark  the  card 
according  to  the  impression  you  have  received. 

The  Main  Object. 

What  you  are  chiefly  out  for  is  to  get  votes. 

You  should  always  have  leaflets  with  you.  And  one  of  the 
best  openings,  when  you  are  face  to  face  with  the  householder 
(whether  the  man  or  his  wife)  is  to  say  something  like  this, 
offering  the  leaflet : 

*I  wonder  if  you  can  find  time  to  read  this.^  It  is  about 
the  election.  I  represent  Mr.  Browtiy  and  he  has  asked  me  to 
tell  you  one  or  two  things.' 

You  must  remember  that  you  are  the  direct  representative 
of  the  Candidate.  If  he  has  time,  he  will  call  himself;  but  in 
the  meantime  you  are  calling  on  his  behalf  and  at  his  request. 

However  you  may  lead  off"  (and  this  naturally  varies  with  the 
circumstances),  the  thing  you  have  to  try  for  is  to  get  a  con- 
versation  with  the  elector,  and  you  are  not  likely  to  do  any  good 
unless  you  can  get  on  to  a  friendly  footing. 
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Having  started  in  a  friendly  way,  and  having  made  an 
opening  of  some  sort,  you  will  try  to  say  the  things  that  are 
most  likely  to  win  votes.  In  any  case,  you  will  talk  about 
your  Candidate,  mentioning  his  name  frequently.  You  will  refer 
to  all  his  personal  merits,  and  to  any  special  claims  that  he 
may  have. 

In  addition,  you  will  speak  of  the  things  that  seem  most 
appropriate  in  each  case.  Particularly  you  will  try  to  bring 
out  the  following  points  : 

(i)  Everybody  is  sick  of  the  old  Government,  and  of  all  who 
are  connected  with  it.  (2)  The  Government  has  had  four  years 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  it  has  done  no  good.  (3)  Look 
at  the  state  of  trade,  arid  at  the  awful  unemployment.  Look  at 
the  housing  trouble — as  bad  as  ever  it  was.  The  Government 
promised  to  deal  with  these  evils,  and  they  have  done  nothing 
worth  speaking  of.  (4)  And  look  at  the  terrible  waste  of  the 
people's  money,  and  the  heavy  taxation.  (5)  What  we  want 
now  is  safe  and  reliable  men,  who  will  improve  trade,  and  save 
money,  and  reduce  the  taxes,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  good 
times  that  we  had  before  the  war.  No  one  can  do  this  but  the 
Liberals.  Things  went  very  well  during  the  eight  years  before 
the  war,  when  the  Liberals  were  in  a  majority  ;  and  it  is  time 
we  tried  the  Liberals  again. 

As  you  talk  in  this  way,  you  may  find  that  there  is  some 
subject  in  which  the  elector  is  specially  interested,  or  that  there 
is  some  point  on  which  he  has  doubts.  You  should  at  once 
take  this  up,  and  try  to  meet  whatever  he  has  to  say. 

All  this  means  that  you  will  find  your  canvassing  work 
greatly  simplified  if  you  are  fairly  well  posted  up  in  the  facts  of 
current  politics.  In  the  following  pages  these  facts  are  briefly 
set  out  on  each  of  the  subjects  that  are  most  likely  to  arise. 

Your  best  plan  is  to  study  the  remainder  of  this  booklet 
carefully  before  you  begin  your  work.  When  you  have  done 
one  or  two  turns,  you  will  find  it  worth  while  to  look  over  these 
pages  again  and  refresh  your  memory  in  the  light  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  put  to  you. 

f)o  not  be  discouraged  if  it  seems  that  you  are  not  making 
headway  with  the  electors.  You  cannot  measure  the  effect  of 
your  words  ;  and  if  you  persevere,  with  sincerity  and  politeness, 
in  presenting  the  Liberal  case,  you  can  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  will  exercise  a  positive  and  practical  influence  on  the  result 
of  the  election. 
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WHAT  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY 


STANDS  FOR. 


Funda- 
mental 
Aims. 


Feaoa. 


League  of 
Nations. 


Honest 
Govern- 
ment. 


SooAomy. 


THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  has  always  striven  in  the 
past,  and  is  striving-  to-day,  to  achieve  two  main 
objects.  First,  the  greatest  possible  extension  of 
individual  freedom  for  every  man  and  woman. 
Secondly,  the  steady  improvement  of  social  con- 
ditions, so  that  all  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an 
improved  standard  of  life,  extended  opportunities 
for  education  and  relaxation,  more  leisure  and  a 
better  chance  to  enjoy  it.  In  Foreign  and  Imperial 
affairs,  the  Liberal  Party  applies  these  principles  by 
supporting  the  interests  of  the  weaker  nations,  and 
by  removing  all  restrictions  on  international  trade. 

The  Liberal  Party  stands  for  Peace ;  real,  lasting 
Peace.  To-day,  there  is  but  the  pretence  of  peace. 
The  Peace  Treaty  must  be  revised,  the  question  of 
Reparations  and  Allied  Debts  must  be  treated  on 
a  reasonable  and  business-like  basis,  and  thorough 
and  universal  Disarmament  must  be  brought  about. 

Liberals  stand  for  a  powerful  League  of  Nations, 
whose  authority  shall  be  recognised  and  whose  de- 
cisions shall  be  accepted  by  every  country  in  the 
world.  European  questions  should  no  longer  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Supreme  Council,  which  has  too 
long  kept  them  unsettled,  but  should  be  referred  to 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Liberal  Party  stands  for  a  return  to  Ciovem« 
ment  by  principle,  and  for  replacing  the  present 
system  of  opportunism,  make-believe,  and  quick- 
change,  by  one  under  which  statesmen  say  w^hal 
they  mean,  and  do  what  they  say. 

The  Reduction  of  Expenditure  by  the  Government 
is  the  first  need  in  home  affairs,  and  the  Liberals 
stand  for  rigid  economy  in  every  department.  A 
return  to  the  Gladstonian  principles  of  finance,  the 
re-establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  all  matters,  and  the  restoration  of  Trea- 
sury control  are  urgent  necessities. 
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WHAT  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  STANDS  FOR 


(continued). 


Trade.  The  Liberal  Party  stands  for  complete  Free  Trade, 

and  would  abolish  all  the  Protectionist  measures  of 
the  Coalition  Government.  All  forms  of  bureau- 
cratic control  must  be  removed.  The  workers 
should  have  a  larger  share  in  determining  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  work.  The  community 
should  be  protected  from  exploitation  by  mono= 
polists. 


XTneinploy- 
ment. 


The  Liberal  Party,  by  reviving  trade,  is  the  only 
Party  that  can  deal  with  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  reopening  of  lost  markets,  the  relief  of 
industry  from  the  burden  of  taxation,  the  restoration 
of  Free  Trade,  and  the  establishment  of  peace  abroad 
and  stability  at  home  are  the  measures  needed  to 
revive  trade.  Meanwhile,  temporary  palliatives  are 
found  in  the  system  of  Unemployment  Insurance 
introduced  by  the  Liberals,  who  prefer  relief  work 
to  doles,  however,  and  who  urge  that  the  work 
of  national  and  local  authorities  should  be  carried 
out  as  far  as  possible  during  periods  of  trade  de- 
pression. 


Land 
Reform. 


The  Liberal  Party  stands  for  the  Taxation  and 
Rating"  of  Land  Values,  for  the  protection  of 
Town  Tenants,  for  security  of  tenure  for  Agricul- 
turalists, and  for  energetic  and  business-like  hand- 
ling of  the  Housing  question. 


Temper-  The  Liberal  Party  stands  for  reform  of  the  Drink 
Traffic,  and  believes  in  giving  the  people  control 
over  the  conditions  under  which  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants is  permitted  by  introducing  the  system  of 
Local  Option. 


Other  ^"ull  particulars  of  the  above,  and  of  many  other 

Questions.      measures  for  which  Liberals  stand,  will  be  found 

in  this  Handbook  ;  and  on  page  7  will  be  found  a 

brief  account  of  the  Party's  Record. 
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LIBERAL  PARTY'S  RECORD. 


Freedom. 


Early 
Reforms. 


Self- 

Govern- 

meut. 


Education, 
etc. 


Pree 
Trade. 

Defence. 


Pinance. 


Pre-War 
Reforms. 


Social 
Measures. 


The  Liberal  Party  has  always  fought  for  freedom  in  every  sphere.  It 
has  given  the  country  Religious  Freedom  (Catholic  Emancipation, 
Marriage  Act,  etc.) ;  Political  Freedom  (extension  of  franchise, 
secrecy  of  ballot,  etc,) ;  and  Economic  Freedom  (Trade  Disputes  Act, 
1906,  Trade  Unions  Act,  1913,  etc.,  which  legalised  and  extended  the 
powers  of  Trade  Unions). 

The  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  reform  of  the  old  Poor  Uaw,  the 

introduction  of  Penny  Postage,  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of 
modern  Uocal  Government,  the  first  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and 
the  first  grants  of  money  for  Public  Education,  were  among  the 
measures  of  the  Liberal  Administrations  under  Grey  and  Melbourne. 

The  Liberal  Party  has  been  the  means  of  giving  self-government  to 
the  Dominions  of  the  Empire,  beginning  with  Canada  and  ending 
with  South  Africa.  It  fought  for  a  generation  to  give  the  same  privilege 
to  Ireland,  and  finally  imposed  its  policy  on  an  unwilling  Government, 
It  disestablished  the  Irisli  Cburcli,  and  gave  freedom  to  Irish  tenants 
by  a  series  of  Land  Laws. 

The  Education  Act  of  1870,  passed  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  gave  a 
national  system  of  Education  to  this  country.  All  subsequent  improve- 
ments have  been  an  extension  of  that  Act.  The  Liberals  introduced  a 
number  of  other  Education  Bills,  but  failed  to  pass  them.  Scotland, 
however,  was  more  fortunate,  and  the  Act  of  1908  conferred  many  new 
powers  upon  the  School  Boards,  The  Liberal  Party  has  also  fought 
hard  for  Temperance,  and  succeeded  in  passing  the  Temperance 
(Scotland)  Act  of  1913. 

It  was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  Liberal  Party  that  procured  the  aboli- 
tion of  Protection,  and  the  blessings  of  cheap  and  abundant  food. 

Though  setting  an  example  to  all  Parties  in  economy,  the  Liberal 
Party  has  nevertheless  always  maintained  a  most  efficient  Army 
and  Navy. 

In  the  region  of  Finance,  a  series  of  Liberal  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer gradually  removed  all  the  Protective  Taxes  and  made  the 
Revenue  system  just  and  economical.  They  imposed  Death  Duties, 
discriminated  between  Unearned  and  Earned  Incomes,  introduced 
the  principle  of  allowances  for  children,  and  imposed  the  super- 
tax on  large  incomes.  A  Liberal  Government  also  began  the  taxation 
of  Liand  Values,  since  repealed  by  the  Coalition. 

The  last  Liberal  Government  before  the  war  was  engaged  in  a  great 
struggle  with  the  House  of  liords,  and  eventually  triumphed  by 
passing  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911,  which  abolished  the  power  of  the 
Lords  over  finance,  and  limited  the  Veto.  This  Government  also 
fought  to  abolish  Plural  Voting,  and  to  grant  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
It  succeeded  in  disestablishing  the  Welsh  Church. 

Among  its  more  important  measures  of  Social  Reform  were  Old  Age 
Pensions,  Insurance  against  Sickness,  and  Insurance  against 
Unemployment.    It  also  founded  the  labour  Exchanges.  It 

safeguarded  the  interests  of  children  (the  Children's  Act,  1908, 
among  its  provisions,  founded  Juvenile  Courts;  other  Acts  provided 
for  medical  inspection,  and  the  provision  of  meals  for  school  children). 
It  passed  Acts  for  the  benefit  of  Shop  Assistants  (Shops  Act,  1908), 
Sailors  (Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1906)  and  Coal  Miners  (the  Acts  of 
1911  and  1912  limited  hours,  provided  for  safety,  and  for  the  regulation 
of  a  minimum  wage),  while  all  sweated  workers  were  protected  by  the 
institution  of  Trade  Boards,  1909. 
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DIVISION  IN  THE 
LIBERAL  PARTY. 

The  division  in  the  Liberal  Party  is  entirely  due  to 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  close  of  the 
year  191 8. 

{This  statement  is  fully  proved  in  ^The  Case  Against  the  Lloyd 
George  Coalition,*  published  by  the  L.P.D,  The  /ollotcing  are  the 
impoi'tant  facts.) 

1.  There  was  no  rupture  of  the  Liberal  Party  when 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  succeeded  Mr.  Asquith  as  Premier 
in  December,  1916. 

On  December  8,  1916  (the  day  after  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
assumed  office)  Mr.  Asquith  said  to  a  meeting  of  Liberal 
M.P.s  at  the  Reform  Club  ;  '  Let  us,  above  all,  each  of 
us  do  whatever  he  can  ...  by  hearty  co-operation  to 
facilitate  the  task  which  is  before  the  country  now.' 
This  meeting  of  Liberal  M.P.s  passed  a  Resolution  re- 
affirming its  confidence  in  Mr.  Asquith  as  leader  of  the 
Party,  and  recording  '  its  determination  to  give  support 
to  the  King's  Government  engaged  in  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war.' 

A  few  days  later  the  N.L.F.  Executive  passed  the  same 
Resolution. 

2.  This  support  was  consistently  given  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George'^  Government  by  the  Liberal  Party  as  a  whole, 
all  through  1917  and  until  the  Armistice  in  November, 
1918. 

Only  once  during  this  period  did  the  Liberal  Party 
oppose  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  an  important  matter. 
This  was  in  connection  with  General  Maurice's  criticism 
of  the  Government's  conduct  of  the  war ;  and  in  this 
matter  it  has  since  been  proved  that  the  Liberal  Party 
was  taking  the  sound  patriotic  course,  without  fear  or 
favour. 

8.  Thus  the  Liberal  Party  did  not  oppose  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  personally  as  Premier.  It  supported  his  War 
Coalition  for  two  years,  as  it  had  previously  supported 
Mr.  Asquith's  War  Coalition. 

4.  The  Liberal  Party  only  began  to  oppose  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  when,  in  November,  1918,  he  announced  two 
things  :  (1)  That,  although  Germany  was  defeated,  he 
intended  to  continue  his  close  association  with  the  Tory 
Party  and  to  appeal  to  the  country  as  a  Lloyd  George- 
Boiiar  Law  Coalition  ;  and  (2)  That  in  the  election  he 
would  support  Tories  against  any  Liberals  who  chose 
to  be  independent. 
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LIBERAL  DIVISION  {continued). 


5.  Mr.  George's  announcement,  referred  to  on  the 
previous  card,  was  made  in  several  forms.  The  fol- 
lowing is  ah  example.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  George  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  November 
2,  1918,  and  published  a  fortnight  later.  Mr.  George 
said : — 

*  If  there  is  to  be  an  election  I  think  it  would  be  right  that 
it  should  be  a  Coalitio^i  Election,  that  is  to  say  that  the  country 
should  be  definitely  invited  to  return  candidates  who  undertake 
to  support  the  present  Government  not  only  to  prosecute  the 
war  to  its  final  end,  and  negotiate  the  peace,  but  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  reconstruction,  which  must  immediately  arise 
directly  an  armistice  is  signed.  In  other  words,  the  test  which 
in  future  must  decide  whether  individual  candidates  will  be 
sustained  at  the  polls  by  your  supporters  and  mine  must  be  not, 
as  in  the  past,  a  pledge  to  support  the  Government  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  but  a  definite  pUdge  to  support  this 
Government, ' 

6.  Liberals  throughout  the  country  (the  vast  majority 
of  the  Party)  refused  to  give  this  unconditional  pledge 

to  support  a  post-war  coalition  with  the  Tory  Party. 

As  the  General  Election  proceeded  (December,  1918), 
Mr.  George  sent  letters  broadcast  asking  the  electors 
to  vote  for  Tories  and  to  defeat  those  Liberals  who  chose 
to  stand  independently  on  their  Liberal  principles. 

7.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  breach  between  Mr. 
George  (with  his  personal  following)  and  the  Liberal 
Party. 

The  Liberal  Party  did  not  expel  Mr.  George.  It 
was  Mr.  George  himself  who  threw  over  the  Liberal 
Party  because  they  refused  to  vote  for  Tories.  Mr. 

George  preferred  Tories  to  Independent  Liberals.  He 
has  continued  to  show  this  preference  in  every  By-elec- 
tion that  has  occurred  since  1918. 

8.  There  has  never  been  any  ban,  or  expulsion,  or 
ostracism,  on  the  side  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Liberals 
are  prepared  to  work  with  any  one  who  will  support 
Liberals  and  Liberal  principles.  In  a  speech  in  London 
on  June  25,  1921,  Mr.  Asquith  said  : — 

*With  any  one  who  subscribes  to  these  principles  and 
ideals,  with  any  one  who  is  prepared  ...  to  come  into  the 
open  and  fight  against  all  attacks  upon  them,  veiled  or  un- 
veiled, frontal  or  in  flank,  with  him  we  would  gladly  and 
whole-heartedly  cooperate.' 
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GENERAL  ELECTION,  1918. 


ELECTION  PROMISES. 


1918.  MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  AT  DOWNING  ST.  (to 

Nov.  12tli.  Liberal  Supporters). — *  I  have  done  nothing:  in  the 
few  years  which  I  have  been  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown  which  makes  me  ashamed  to  meet 
my  fellow  Liberals.    Please  Qod  I  never  shall.' 

*  We  must  not  allow  any  sense  of  revenge,  any  spirit 
of  greed,  any  grasping  desire  to  overrule  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  righteousness  '  {i.e,  at  the  Peace 
Conference). 

*  We  shall  go  to  the  Peace  Conference  to  guarantee 
that  the  League  of  Nations  is  a  reality.' 

Nov.  letli,  MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  AT  CENTRAL  HALL, 
Westminster. — *  The  wealthiest  country  in  the  world  ! 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  it  broken  physi- 
cally because  they  were  underfed,  ill-housed,  over- 
worked, perhaps  many  poisoned  with  excessive 
alcohol — drinking  to  which  they  were  driven  by 
squalor.  There  must  be  a  real  national  effort  to 
put  that  right.* 

Nov.  21st.  COALITION  MANIFESTO  signed  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  contained  the  following: — 

*  Our  first  task  will  be  to  conclude  a  just  and  lasting: 
peace  and  so  to  establish  the  foundations  of  a  new 
Europe  that  occasion  for  further  wars  may  be  for  ever 
averted  .  .  .  The  care  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
officers  and  men  ...  is  a  primary  object  of  patriot- 
ism .  .  .  The  principal  concern  of  every  Govern- 
ment is,  and  must  be,  the  condition  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  who  live  by  manual  toil  .  .  .  one  of  the 
first  tasks  of  the  Government  will  be  to  deal  on  broad 
and  comprehensive  lines  with  the  Housings  of  the 
people  .  .  .  Larger  opportunities  for  Education  .  .  . 
are  among  the  conditions  of  social  harmony  which  we 
shall  earnestly  endeavour  to  promote  .  .  .  We  must 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  war  debt  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  inflict  the  least  injury  to  industry  and  credit 
.  .  .  fresh  taxes  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  food  or 
upon  the  raw  material  of  our  industry  .  .  .  Active 
measures  will  be  needed  to  secure  employment 
for  the  workers  of  the  country.* 

Nov.  23rd.      MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  AT  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

*  What  is  our  task  ?  To  make  Britain  a  country  fit 
for  heroes  to  live  in.    There  is  no  time  to  lose.' 
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GENERAL  ELECTION,  1918. 


ELECTION  PROMISES  (continued). 

Dec.  Stli.  MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  (Statement  from  Downing- 
St.). — *The  Kaiser  must  be  prosecuted.    The  war 

was  a  crime  .  .  .  The  men  responsible  for  this  outrage 
on  the  human  race  must  not  be  let  off  because  their 
heads  were  crowned  when  they  perpetrated  the  deed 
.  .  .  There  were  other  matters,  such  as  murder  on 
the  high  seas  and  the  abominable  maltreatment  of  our 
prisoners  .  .  .  The  British  Government  will  certainly 
use  the  whole  of  its  influence  in  the  Peace  Conference 
to  see  that  justice  is  executed  .  .  .  All  the  European 
Allies  have  accepted  the  principle  that  the  Central 
Powers  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  war  up  to  the  limit 
of  their  capacity  .  .  .  There  will  be  provision  for  ex- 
service  men  for  either  Small  Holdings,  Cottage  Sites 
and  garden  buildings,  Allotments  on  lease,  according- 
to  the  choice  which  they  make  and  the  fitness  which 
they  show  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  our 
housing  conditions  in  this  country  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  Empire  .  .      etc.,  etc. 

Dec.  11th.  The  official  list  of  candidates  published  by  the  Coali- 
tion Whips  contained  the  following  six  points  for  the 
election  programme  : — Trial  of  the  Kaiser  ;  Punish- 
ment of  those  responsible  for  atrocities ;  Fullest 
indemnities  from  Germany  ;  Britain  for  the  British, 
socially  and  industrially ;  Rehabilitation  of  those 
broken  in  the  war  ;  A  happier  country  for  all. 

Dec.  10th.  MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE,  statement  from  Downing 
Street,  circulated  by  Press  Association  : — 
Five  points  : — Punish  the  ex-Kaiser  ;  Make  Germany 
pay  ;  Let  the  Soldier  home  as  soon  as  possible ;  Fair 
treatment  for  the  returned  Soldier  and  Sailor;  Better 
housing  and  better  social  conditions. 

Dec.  11th,  MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  AT  BRISTOL.  '  Let  me 
summarise.  First,  as  far  as  justice  is  concerned,  we 
have  an  absolute  right  to  demand  the  whole  cost  of 
the  war  from  Germany.  The  second  point  is  that 
we  propose  to  demand  the  whole  cost  of  the  war. 
The  third  point  is  that  when  you  come  to  the  exacting- 
of  it,  you  must  exact  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not 
do  more  harm  to  the  country  that  receives  it  than  to 
the  country  which  is  paying  it.  The  fourth  point  is 
that  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  British  Cabinet 
believe  that  it  can  be  done.' 

J®*^      ^'^^  ^U.)  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Dec.  9th,  1920 :— '  I  suppose  we  were  all 
(lazed  by  the  Great  War  when  we  made  certain  promises  on  the  platform.   But  m<^t 
or  us  got  here  because  we  made  those  promises.'] 
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COALITION,— Promise  and  Performance. 


[Mr.  Winston  Ghurohill,  January  20th,  1922 :— *  Stability  is  the  great  boon 

which  has  been  brought  to  U8  by  a  Coalition  Administration.'] 


The 
Pacts. 


IRELAND. 

/'April  18, 1918 


Oct.  9,  1920... 


June  24,  1921 


REPARATIONS. 

rDec.  11,  1913  ... 


July  24,  1922 


THE  KAISER 

/Dec.  5,  1918 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  decided  to  legrislate  concerning  Irish 
self-government,  which  they  considered  aa 
e.s,sential  war  measure.  [This  promise  was  not 
kept.] 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Asquith's  pi^poeal  to  grant  Do- 
minion Home  Rule,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked: 
*  Was  there  ever  such  lunacy  propos^  by  any- 
body ?  • 

Mr,  Lloyd  George  invited  Mr.  Dc  Valera  to  a 
conference,  which  resulted  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  Irish  Free  State. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said:  *  Those  who  started  it 
(the  War)  must  pay  to  the  uttermost  farthing, 
and  we  shall  search  their  pockets  for  it.' 

Sir  R.  Horne  stated  that  the  amount  we  had 
received  from  Germany  by  April  30th  was 
approximately  £50,000,000 ;  and  that  the  British 
Army  of  Occupation  had  cost  £^,000,000. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George's  statement :  *  The  Kaiser  must 
I  be  prosecuted.' 

J  July  3,  1919  ...  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  House  of  Commons:  'Kaiser 
I  would  be  put  on  trial  in  London.* 

I  Nov.  3,  1920  ...  Mr.  Lloyd  George:  'The  surrender  of  the  Kaiser 
^  by  diplomatic  means  could  not  be  secured.' 

HOMES  FOR  HEROES, 


Dec.  5,  191: 


July  14,  1921 


J  March  25,  1920  .. 
|Aug.  18,  1920  .. 
rjuly  29,  1920  .. 

(ittarcli  17.  1921.. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George's  statement :  '  There  is  no  doubt 
that  our  housing  conditions  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  Empire  ,  .  .  .  there  is  a  shorta,ge  of  400,000 
houses.* 

Dr.  Addison  resigned  ....  Sir  Alfred  Mond  an- 
nounced Government  scheme  would  be  stopped. 
[39,000  built  to  date.] 
Government  original  scheme,  500,000  by  1921.    PosiUon  on  July  1, 
1922:  159,610  built,  35,971  building,  and  17,000  not  yet  begun. 
[Housing  Acts  were  passed  July  1919,  Dec.  1919,  July  1921.] 
COAL. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  gave  assurances  to  Miners  that 

Sankey  Report  would  be  carried  out. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  House  of  Commons  aban- 
doned it. 

Third  reading  Ministry  of  Mines  Bill.  Control 
to  be  continued,  in  spite  of  protests,  until  Aug. 
31,  1921. 

Coal  Mines  Decontrol  Bill  carried.    Control  to 
cease  March  31,  1921. 
LABOUR. 

Teb.  £"7,  1919  ...  Joint  Industrial  Conference  met.  Prime  Minister 
said :  '  We  will  make  this  land  such  a  land  that 
no  man  has  ever  seen  before.'  Provisional 
Committee  (half  employers,  half  employed)  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  unemployment,  and  co- 
operation between  capital  and  labour. 
July  19,  1921  ...  3*roviKional  Committee  resigned,  saying  'present 
position  was  such  as  to  render  futile  any  further 
elforts  to  80<nire  legislative  clfoct  to  their 
recommendations.* 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Dec.  5,  1118  ...  Mr.  Lloyd  George:  'Tlie  Government  have 
schemes  for  developing  the  renourcos  of  our 
own  country  in  a  way  they  have  never  been 
opened  up  before.' 
Oct.  19,  1921  ...  Unemployment  having  become  a  serious  problem, 
the  Government,  hitherto  inactive,  submitted 
various  pro])OHals  to  Parliament.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George :  *  Wo  are  confronted  with  the  worst 
period  of  unemployment  that  this  country  has 
seen  probably  lor  one  hundred  ye«rs.* 


COALITION. — Promise  and  Performance  {contimud). 


The  TEACHERS' 
Pacts  /1918Act... 
continued.      j  1922  Act  ... 


SUPERANNUATION. 

...   Estalplished  teachers'  superannuation  on  a  non- 

contributory  basis. 
...   Provided  that  teachers  should  contribute  5  per 

cent,  of  their  salaries  towards  superannuation. 


AGRICULTURE. 
jDec.  23,  1920  ... 


June  8,  1931 


TRANSPORT, 
r  Aug.  15,  1919 

I  Dec.  1921... 


TRUSTS. 

,1919 


1921 


INDIA. 

1919 


1920 


EGYPT. 

/March  25,  1919.. 


Marcli  15,  1922.. 


RUSSIA. 

/1919 


1922 


SMYRNA. 

ri9i7 

'  1918 


^1919 


Royal  assent  to  Agricultural  Act.  Control, 
guaranteed  prices,  and  Wages  Boards.  Sir  A. 
Griffith  Boscawen :  '  The  Bill  represents  the 
definite  reconstruction  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment.' 

Sir  A.  Griffith  Boscawen,  House  of  Commons, 
announced  Government  had  decided  to  repeal 
main  part  of  Act. 


Ministry  of  Transport  began  to  operate  under 

auspices  of  Sir  E.  Geddes. 
Sir  E.  Geddes'  Committee  recommended  abolition 

of  Ministry  of  Transport. 


Committee  set  up  to  inquire  into  Trusts,  against 
which  the  Government  would  take  action  if 
they  were  found  to  be  injurious. 

After  much  difficulty,  the  Committee  made  dis- 
coveries and  published  many  Reports.  It  was 
abolished  and  no  action  was  taken.  (Mr.  R.  S. 
Pengelly,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  said: 
'Mr.  McCurdy  said,  "Let  us  have  the  facts." 
We  gave  him  too  many,  but  the  Reports  we 
liave  left  behind  us  will  have  to  wait  for  a 
Government  less  susceptible  to  pressure  from 
powerful  federations  and  interests.  We  have 
done  our  part;  the  public  will  have  to  do  the 
rest.') 

Government  of  India  Act  passed,  as  a  step  in 
'the  progressive  realisation  of  responsible  self- 
government,'  which  had  been  promised  in  1917. 

Treaty  of  Sevres  signed  (Aug.  10th).  This,  added 
to  the  Amritzar  massacre  of  the  previous  year, 
led  to  unrest  and  lack  of  confidence.  Coercion 
followed,  which  daily  lessened  the  number  of 
Indians  who  remained  faithful  to  the  British 
connection. 


Lord  Allenby  appointed  Special  High  Commis- 
sioner to  carry  out  a  policy  of  conciliation.  In 
May,  1919,  the  appointment  of  the  Milner  Com- 
mission was  announced. 

On  this  datrO  the  Protectorate  was  withdrawn. 
In  the  three  years'  interval,  in  spite  of  the 
Milner  Report,  which  recommended  the  grant 
of  independence,  a  policy  of  repression  was  pur- 
.sued,  moderates  like  Adly  Pasha  were  anta- 
gonised, and  Zaghlul  Pasha  was  deported,  and 
is  still  exiled. 

Coalition  attempts  to  destroy  Soviet  Government, 
supports  Koltchak,  Deniken,  Wrangel,etc.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George :  *  The  chariot  of  Bolshevism  is 
drawn  by  plunder  and  terror.' 

Having  expressed  willingness  to  recognise  Soviet 
as  '  the  cle  facto  Government  of  Russia,  which 
undoubtedly  it  is,'  Mr.  Lloyd  George  urges 
trade  settlement,  etc.,  at  Genoa. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  promised  Smyrna  to  Italy. 
On  Jan.  5th,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  promised  it  to 
Turkey. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  attributed  it  to  Greece. 


COALITION  ANTI-LIBERAL  MEASURES. 


War  and 
Peace. 


Extrava- 
g^ance. 

Ireland. 


Agri 
cnltnre. 


Protection. 


Industrial. 


Reform. 


Here  some  of  the  measures  of  the  Coalition  which  '  revolt 
tlie  conscience  of  the  true  Liberal '  (Mr.  McCurdy — see  page 
24)  are  briefly  summarised. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  unjust  in  many  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  sowed  seeds  for  future  troubles.  The  delay  in 
making  peace  witli  Turkey,  the  failure  to  establish  a  really 
powerful  League  of  Nations,  the  unbusinesslike  treatment  of 
the  Reparations  question,  and  the  carrying  out  of  militarist 
adventures  and  *  little  wars '  since  the  Armistice,  are  all 
inimical  to  Liberal  principles. 

Care  in  national  finance  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Liberal- 
ism, and  the  Coalition  has  proved  the  most  profligate  and 
wasteful  Government  of  modern  times. 

The  Reprisals  campaign  in  Ireland  filled  every  true  Liberal 
with  horror  and  anger.  The  Restoration  of  Order  in 
Ireland  Act,  1930,  and  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act, 

1920,  were  both  examples  of  anti-Liberal  legislation. 

The  Corn  Production  Act,  and  the  Agriculture  Act,  1930, 
which  continued  it,  had  the  practical  elfect  of  reviving  the 
Corn  Laws  ;  and  the  Agriculture  Repeal  Act,  1931,  while 
it  removed  this  objectionable  state  of  aftairs,  also  abolished  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Board,  and  so  was  equally  opposed  to 
Liberal  views. 

The  Dyestuffs  Act,  1930,  the  German  Reparations  (Re= 
covery)  Act,  1931,  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act, 

1931,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  war-time  tariffs  on  motor- 
cars, etc.  (imposed  chiefly  to  economise  the  space  available 
on  ships),  and  the  introduction  of  Imperial  Preference  in 
the  Budget  of  1919,  have  between  them  made  great  inroads 
into  the  Free  Trade  system,  which  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  the  Liberal  faith. 

The  Coal  Mines  Decontrol  Act,  1931,  which  precipitated 
the  great  coal  stoppage,  broke  faith  with  owners  and  miners 
alike  ;  the  Emergency  Powers  Act,  1930,  which  gave  powers 
to  the  Government  which  no  Liberal  could  sanction  ;  the  failure 
in  1931  to  set  up  Trade  Boards  which  had  been  definitely 
promised,  and  for  which  in  some  cases  Orders  had  been  made  ; 
and  the  refusal  to  bring  before  the  House  of  Commons  some  of 
the  Draft  Conventions  of  the  International  Labour  Organis- 
ation as  it  had  undertaken  to  do,  are  some  of  the  measures  of 
the  Coalition  which  have  antagonised  the  workers  and  the 
Liberal  Party. 

Liberals  regard  Education  as  the  most  important  concern 
in  domestic  policy,  and  the  Coalition  has  scrapped  the  policy 
of  developing  education  (embodied  in  its  own  Act  of  1918) — an 
example  of  *  false'  economy.  Similarly,  the  Housing  of  the 
people  has  been  mishandled  and  practically  abandoned.  The 
Land  Taxes  were  repealed  by  the  Finance  Act,  1930,  and 
recompense  given  to  the  Landowners.  The  new  Resolutions 
on  House  of  Lords  Reform  are  reactionary. 

In  general,  the  Government  has  been  more  concerned  in 
spending  money  on  armaments  than  on  Reform,  and  has 
greatly  reduced  the  possibility  of  social  progress. 
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Any  one  who  spends  a  morning  in  an  urban  Couniy 
Court  hnoivs  that  the  house  shortage  is  causing  untold 
moral  and  '  physical  ill-being.  —  His  Honour  Judge 
Parry,  article  in  Westminster  Gazette,  April  10th,  1922. 
Since  the  armistice,  not  even  the  normal  rate  of  building  (about 
90,000  a  year)  has  been  carried  out.  Under  160,000  houses 
had  been  built  by  July,  1922.  Local  authorities  estimate 
the  present  need  as  at  least  800,000  houses. 

In  his  election  manifesto,  December  5th,  1918,  Mr.  Lloyd 

George  said ; — 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  housing  conditions  in  this  country 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  Empire.  ...  In  England  and  Wales  alonb 
there  is  a  shortage  of  at  least  400,000  houses.  That  is  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  number  of  houses  which  would  have  to  be  built 
if  slum  properties  were  swept  away.' 

On  April  14th,  1919,  Dr.  Addison,  then  Minister  of  Health, 
stated  the  Government's  programme  of  *  100,000  houses  in  the 
current  financial  year,  200,000  houses  in  the  next  financial 
year,  and  200,000  houses  during  the  following  financial  year.' 

The  first  Housing  Act  was  passed  in  July,  1919  ;  an  Additional 
Powers  Act  in  December,  1919  ;  an  Amending  Act  (extending 
the  period  of  grants  to  June,  1922)  was  passed  on  July  1st, 
1921. 

Only  a  fortnight  after  this  date,  the  Government  an- 
nounced that  no  subsidies  would  be  granted  for  houses  begun 
after  July  1st,  1921.  Thus  rapidly  were  all  promises  and 
undertakings  cancelled. 

The  total  number  of  houses  to  be  built  under  Government 
schemes  was  176,000. 

Dr.  Addison  resigned  and  said  : 

'  This  precipitate  abandonment  of  an  effort  which  is  so  essential 
to  national  restoration  is  not  true  economy.  I  regard  it  as  a 
betrayal  of  our  solemn  pledges  to  the  people  of  the  country  and 
of  our  obligations  to  local  authorities,  and  to  many  individual 
citizens  as  well,  as  being  calculated  to  weaken  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  reliability  of  constituted  authority.  However 
mnch  we  may  allow  for  .iustifiable  expediency,  I  cannot  think  that 
government  can  safely  rest  on  a  shifting  opportunism  to  the 
neglect  of  conviction.' 

At  that  time  only  39,000  houses  had  been  built;  and  the 
Government  had  done  much  to  hinder  building.  Nothing 
was  done  against  the  Trusts  who  controlled  most  of  the 
materials  ;  prices  were  forced  up  by  Government  contracts 
and  made  prohibitive  for  private  individuals ;  and  restrictions 
and  delays  of  all  kind  acted  as  a  further  hindrance. 
Sir  Tudor  Walters,  the  housing  expert,  commented  thus  on 
prices  in  the  House  of  Commons,  December  8th,  1919  :  '  £S00, 
£900,  and  £1,000  for  five  and  six-roomed  houses  !  The  thing 
is  monstrous,  ridiculous  and  absurd.' 


HOUSING  (continued). 


The 

Knmber  of 
Houses 
actually 
)»nilt. 


Sir  Alfred  Mond  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August 
3rd,  1922,  that  the  number  of  houses  built  under  State-aided 
schemes  on  July  1st,  1922,  was  as  follows  : — 


Built  by  local  authorities,  etc. 
Under  construction 
Remainder  to  be  started  ... 


122,807 
35,9T1 
17,222 

176,000 


In  addition,  36,803  houses  have  been  built  by  private  builders 
under  the  Government  subsidy  scheme  (which  was  abandoned 
as  stated  above).  The  total  completed  therefore  amounted 
to  159,610. 


Comments.      MR.  BONAR  LAW,  speaking  at  the  Guildhall  on  May  3rd, 
1920,  on  the  causes  of  social  unrest,  said  : — 
'  There  is  nothing  that  would  be  more  dangerous  than  continuance 
without  effort  to  improve  housing  conditions.' 

•THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH,'  which  is  most  devoted  to 
the  Coalition,  said  on  January  3rd,  1921  : — 

'  Almost  from  the  moment  when  the  housing  problem  wa.s  remitted 
to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  a  succession  of  blunders  has  been 
made  for  Which  the  country  will  have  to  pay  a  heavy  price.' 

SIR  ALFRED  MOND  said,  March  27th,  1922 

*  Isn't  the  demand  of  the  newly  married  for  a  separate  house  a 
comparatively  modern  development?  In  China  and  the  East 
generally  I  understand  they  continue  to  live  under  the  parental 
roof  quite  contentedly.' 

MR.  ASQUITH  said,  February  4th,  1920  :— 

*  There  is  no  matter  on  the  domestic  side  of  politics  which  more 
nearly  and  intimately  concerns  the  best  interests  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  than  that  of  Housing.' 

TX.Im  T.  THE  NATIONAL  LIBERAL  FEDERATION  passed  the 

Itesolution.     following  Resolution  at  Nottingham,  February  25th,  1921 

*  That  special  financial  assistance  should  be  given  to  builders  of 
new  small  houses  in  order  to  expedite  building,  and  until  the 
supply  of  such  houses  overtakes  the  demand  ;  that  in  view  of 
the  present  extraordinary  scarcity,  the  Government  should 
dispense  equal  treatment  to  all  agencies  for  building  houses, 
giving  the  same  facilities  and  the  same  aid  to  Local  Authorities, 
Public  Utility  Societies,  Building  Societies,  and  private  build- 
ers ;  and  that  the  system  of  ** doles"  in  connection  with  Govern- 
ment housing  schemes  should  be  brought  to  an  end  as  soon  as 
possible.' 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  BAD  TRADE. 


To 

1913. 

1921. 

Germany 

5,;^01  tons 

1  ton 

Russia 

0,3f)8  tons 

15  tons 

Germany 

13,917  tons 

341  tons 

Russia 

15,308  tons 

3  tons 

Germany 

1,903  tons 

13  tons 

Russia 

0,831  tons 

Nil 

Germany 

51,905,400  IhH. 

14,862,300  lbs. 

Russia 

2,447,100  lbs. 

600  lbs. 

Germany 

76,371,700  yds. 

21,407.(X)0  sq.y 

Germany 
Germany 
Russia 
Germany 


7,467,800  yds. 
29,474,900  lbs. 
1,589,500  lbs. 


1,108,700  sq.yds. 
9,509,200  lbs. 
Nil 


33,666  doz.  pvs.        466  doz.prs. 


The  Coalition  Government  is  largely  responsible  for  the 

bad  trade  from  which  England  is  now  suffering.    Though  it 
has  done  so  little  to  remedy  unemployment,  it  has  done  a 
great  deal  td  cause  it. 
Lost  The  insistence  on  the  Peace  terms  has  prevented  the 

Markets.         recovery  of  Europe,  and  many  of  our  best  markets  are  lost. 

The  Reparation  question  causes  a  great  deal  of  this  loss  ; 
the  *  little  wars '  in  Russia  and  elsewhere,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  political  hostility  which  lowers  credit,  are  to  blame 
for  a  further  share.  The  following  selection  illustrates  the 
decline  in  the  export  of  British  Manufactures  to  Germany 
and  Russia  : — 

Steel  bars,  rods,  &c. 

Textile  Machinery 

Machine  Tools  ... 

Cotton  Yarn 

Cotton  Piece  Goods 
Woollen  and  Worsted 

Tissues  

Worsted  Yarns 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Not  only  have  markets  been  lost  abroad,  but  great  harm  has 
been  done  at  home,  by  the  extravagance  of  the  Coalition 
Government.  The  resulting  heavy  taxation  causes  a  great 
drain  on  industry.  In  1921,  five  times  as  much  was  spent 
as  in  the  last  year  before  the  war. 

Peace  and  stability  are  essential  to  good  trade.  Ireland, 
Egypt,  India,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Persia,  Constantinople, 
as  well  as  Russia,  have  all  been  the  scenes  of  the  Govern- 
ment's militarist  expeditions.  It  is  impossible  for  trade 
to  flourish  under  such  conditions. 

At  home,  the  ever-changing  policy  of  the  Government  has 

caused  uncertainty  and  loss  to  traders.  Agriculture,  Coal, 
and  Building  are  industries  particularly  affected.  The  break- 
down of  the  Industrial  Conference,  the  failure  to  keep  any  of 
its  promises  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  its 
complete  absence  of  forethought  in  connection  with  the 
unemployment  problem,  are  further  charges  to  be  laid  at  its 
door. 

Brestric-  Great  harm  was  done  to  trade  by  its  continuance  of  war-time 

tions.  restrictions,  which  have  acted  like  crippling-chains  on 

industry.  D.O.R.A.,  embargoes,  licences,  and  the  delay  that 
resulted  from  them  did  much  to  begin  the  depression  of  trade. 
On  this  point  the  Bankers'  Manifesto  (May  12th,  1921)  said: 
*  The  system  of  Government  regulating  trade  by  licences, 
controls,  Departmental  Orders  has  admittedly,  however  well- 
intended,  had  in  many  cases  unfortunate  results.' 
Protection.  Lastly  by  introducing  Protection,  by  however  small  degrees, 
the  Government  has  done  the  only  other  thing  that  could  be 
done  to  depress  trade  further.  The  measures  by  which  trade 
has  been  hampered  and  restricted  in  this  way  are  enumer- 
ated on  pages  23  and  24. 
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Extrava- 
g'ance. 


Wars. 


Instability. 


UN  EM  PLOYMEN T.  —Statistics. 


Sources  of  There  are  no  available  figures  that  show  the  total 
Information,  numbers  unemployed.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
the  total  may  be  closely  gauged  from  the  numbers 
registered  under  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts, 
1920  and  192 1,  which  cover  12,000,000  workers, 
and  practically  all  trades  except  agriculture  and 
domestic  service.  For  the  period  before  the  8th  of 
November,  1920,  when  the  Insurance  Act,  which 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  insured  workers 
was  passed,  the  Live  Register  of  the  Employment 
Exchanges  was  the  best  guide.  The  observations 
in  the  next  paragraph  are  based  on  these  two 
sources  of  information,  and  the  numbers  given  do  not 
therefore  cover  quite  all  workers,  and  are  slightly 
smaller  than  the  actual  totals.  The  Ministry  of 
Labour  computes  the  number  engaged  in  agriculture 
to  be  600,000.  The  number  of  domestic  servants 
unemployed  is  practically  negligible. 

1919  to  During  1919,  when  demobilisation  was  proceeding, 
1922.  unemployment  figures   were   little    guide.  Special 

schemes  for  dealing  with  ex-service  men,  and  alter- 
ations in  the  rate  of  demobilisation  greatly  affected 
the  figures.  At  the  beginning  of  1920,  when 
conditions  had  become  fairly  normal,  some  600,000 
were  registered  as  unemployed.  The  trade  boom 
continued  during  the  first  part  of  1920,  and  the 
numbers  declined  ;  in  August  there  were  300,000. 
Trade  began  to  be  depressed  during  the  later  part 
of  the  year,  and  many  industries  were  further  affected 
by  the  coal  strike  ;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
number  had  increased  to  750,000.  Throughout  1921 
trade  continued  very  bad.  The  coal  stoppage,  w^hich 
lasted  during  April,  May,  and  June,  caused  un- 
employment to  be  worse  during  those  months 
(at  the  beginning  of  July,  there  were,  apart  from 
coal  miners,  19  per  cent,  unemployed)  ;  but  the 
subsequent  recovery  did  not  bring  employment  back 
to  the  March  level.  The  beginning  of  1922  showed 
nearly  2,000,000  insured  workers  unemployed,  but 
some  improvement  took  place  from  February  onwards. 
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RECENT  EXAMPLES  OF  WASTE. 


Armaments. 


Civil 
Service. 


The  Con- 
ferences. 


Govern- 
ment 

Hospitality 
Pnnd. 


(1)  Though  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  is  less  than  it  was  before 
the  war,  the  staff  of  the  Admiralty  has  doubled. 

(2)  On  April  1st,  1922,  the  staffs  of  the  War  Office,  Admiralty 
and  Air  Ministry  amounted  together  to  16,723;  in  1914  the 
figure  was  7,200. 

(3)  Armaments  cost  in  1913-14  £86,000,000.  All  costs  have 
risen,  and  a  reasonable  figure  for  last  year  might  have  been 
£170,000,000.  The  expenditure  for  1921-22  (estimates)  was, 
however,  £250,000,000. 

(4)  During  the  three  years  after  the  armistice,  the  Government 
spent  in  militarist  expeditions  abroad  : — 

In  Russia   91,8fX),000 

In  Mesopotamia,*  Persia,  and  Palestine     ...  145,000,000 

In  Egypt  (approx.)    15,000,000 

In  Constantinople  (approx.)    14,000,000 

In  Ireland    31,250,000 

£303,050,000 


(1)  Civil  Service  salaries  are  costing  three  times  as  much  as 
they  did  before  the  war ;  and  there  are  40,000  more  Civil 
servants. 

(2)  The  new  Ministries  (Food,  Shipping,  Transport)  cost,  1921- 
22,  £24,382,000.  In  1914,  the  whole  Civil  Service,  excluding 
Pensions  and  Education,  cost  less  than  this. 

The  cost  of  some  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Conferences  was 
given  by  Mr.  Hilton  Young,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  3rd,  1922,  as  follows 

£  s.  d. 

San  Remo   S,50  18  11 

Boulogne    575  0  0 

Brussels  and  Spa    2.360  2  11 

Limpne    142  19  5 

Calais    138  9  8 

Paris  (August,  1921)    326  2  3 

Hythe    877  10  6 

Paris  and  Cannes  (January,  1922)    357  11  6 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  year  since  the  inception  of 
the  Qovernment  Hospitality  Fund  the  amounts  voted  for 
it,  and  the  actual  expenditure  : — 


Year. 

Vote. 

Expenditure. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1908-9 

5,000 

1,596 

2 

11 

1909-10 

10,000 

9,059 

6 

10 

1910-11 

10,000 

1,3S6 

14 

6 

1911-12 

10,000 

9,576 

0 

11 

1912-13 

10,000 

5,740 

1 

3 

1913-U 

3,057 

13 

9 

1914-15 

1,961 

0 

1 

191^16 

542 

10 

7 

1916-17 

25,000 

14,017 

2 

7 

1917-18 

3,000 

24,&43 

19 

8 

1918-19 

85,000 

50,673 

13 

2 

1919-20 

200,000 

71,178 

19 

9 

1920-21 

32,524 

0 

3 

1921-22 

25,000 

Some  of  the  cliief  items  in  1919-20,  the  great  year  for 

extravagance,  were  : —  £    s  d 

Imperial  Peace  Conference  in  London      ...  8,996  14  8 

British  Empire  Statistical  Conference       ...  3,264  18  3 

Visit  of  Kmir  Feisal   2,620  10  5 

Visit  of  M.  Vaida  Vaevod    1,915  4  9 

Arab  Missions   2,631  5  6 

Spanish  Military  Mission   5,482   1  4 

Hiring  Cars  for  Various  Missions    3  538  8  7 


EXPENDITURE  AND  STAFFS. 


Gross  Expenditure  at  various  Dates 

1918-19 

(Audited.) 

269,964,650. 
11,380,217. 


1913-14 
(Audited.) 


National  Debt  Services  24,500,000 

Other  Gonsoli'd  Fund  Services  12,822,969. 


1919-20 
(Audited.) 

332,033,708... 
16,171,220... 


1920-21  1921-22 
(Audited.)  (Eistimatcs.) 

£  £ 
349,598,616...  345,000,000 
28,448,261..  26,272,000 


Total 

37,322,969... 

281,344,867... 

348,204,928... 

378,046,877.. 

-A.ri2iy*       ...  ... 

35,208,842... 

974,033,762... 

521,479,983... 

216,825,469.. 

Navy 

50,819,150... 

356,044,688... 

188,254,064  \. 

112,793,809!. 

-Air  Force 

85,445,084... 

56,614,616... 

23*949^370. 

Total 

86,027,992... 

1,415,523,5^... 

766,348,663... 

353,568,648. 

^Cunitions^'"  ... 

562,227,196... 

192,843,559... 

32,922,770. 

W^ar  Pensions 

50,634,470.. 

98,934,666... 

106,645,516. 

Railway  &  Canal  Ag^'eements 

48,610,5^... 

56,489,249... 

43,093,316. 

Housing  (subsidies  &  advances] 

l,'l89,.S16... 

9,715,717. 

Shipping     ...      ...  ... 

285,466,121... 

104,956,385... 

40,923,511 

Food  Dept.   



4,281,680... 

2,722,226... 

1,729,255. 

Transport  

148,361... 

612,539.. 

Old  Age  Pensions   

12,425,821*.'.*. 

17,776,900'.*.'. 

19,163,523... 

25,157,569. 

Public  Education   

19,169,647... 

25,719,344... 

42,610,904... 

58,318,053. 

Boards  of  Agriculture  

850,072... 

1,184,500... 

5,438,547.. 

6,356,813. 

Min.  of  Health  and  Health  In- 

surance   

5,341,163... 

9,286,977... 

12,321,887... 

15,394,970. 

Min.  of  Labour  and  Unem- 

ployment Grants   

1,161,712... 

20,549,739... 

48,833,235... 

28,561,932. 

Foreign  &  Colonial  Services... 

1,669,463... 

2,269,637... 

2,914,997... 

5,394,519. 

Works,  &c  

3,621,378... 

8,319,431... 

10,201,374... 

12,766,689. 

Stationery  and  Printing 

1,232,735... 

8,366,693.. 

5,723,042... 

5,379,653. 

Other  Civil  Services  &  miscel- 

lan.  Vote  of  Credit  Services 

9,533,731... 

354,858,953... 

260,621,950... 

130,014,511. 

371,272,000 

137,865,775 
92,519,869 
19,782,967 


10,883,000 
112,153,151 
76,000,000 
23,022,000 
23,557,600 
313,600 
511,726 
26,155,000 
65,885,309 
4,914,281 

19,867,550 

38,137,105 
33,876,039 
13,404,334 
5,087,444 

100,629,470 


Total  ... 

.  55,005,722.. .1, 

399,552,205... 

865,113,221... 

522,987,333.. 

.  554,397,609 

Customs  &  Inland  Revenue  . 

..  4,578,227... 

6,817,049... 

10,123,896... 

12,740,648.. 

.  15,066,210 

Post  Office  

.  24,882,527... 

43,237,913... 

48,993,450... 

63,215,746.. 

.  69,660,709 

Total  ... 

..  29,460,754... 

50,054,962... 

59,117,346... 

75,956,394.. 

,  84,706,919 

Total  Gross  Expenditure. 

.207,817,437... 3, 

146,475,568.. .2,038,784,158... 

1,330,559,252.. 

.1,260,545,139 

[Based  on  Cd.  1665, 1922.] 

■  Expenditure  from  the  Ordnance  Factories  Vote  is  included  under  Munitions  for  the 
years  1918-1919  and  191&-1920,  and  under  Army  for  the  other  years. 

Staffs  of  Government  Departments  at  certain  Dates 

1914  1918 

Personnel  of  :  [Pre-war]   [Nov.  11] 

Army    174,500  ...  3.996,000  . 

Navy    145,600  ...    436,000  . 

Air  Force    —    ...    293,000 . 


191Q 
[April  i] 
2,303,000  . 

267,000  . 

103,000  . 


1921  1922 
[April  i]  [April  i] 


1920 
[April  i] 

471,500  ...  312,000  ...  196,000 
135,000  ...  123,000  ...  121,400 
  25,500 


27,000  ... 


27,300 


Staffs  of : 

War  Office   

Admiralty   

Air  Ministry  

Post  Office   

Ministry  of  Pensions 

Inland  Revenue   

Ministry  of  Labour 
Customs  and  Excise 
Disposal  ('omraiHsion*  ... 
Ministry  of  Health 

Board  of  Trade   

P'ood  Department  t 
Shippinj<  Department  t  ... 
Afi^riculturc  and  Fisheries 

Office  of  Works   

Other  Departments 


320,100  ...  4,725,000  ...  2,673,000  ..  633,500  ...  460,500  ..  344,700 


2,800. 
4,400. 

208,900  ! 

15,800  .' 
4,400. 
10,300  . 

3,200 
2,500  . 


3,000. 

700  . 
21,900  . 


18,324  . 
20,457  . 

4,646  . 
197,315  . 

8,561  . 
16,949  . 

8,484  . 
11,164  . 
65,142  . 

3,233  . 

7,036  . 

9,181  . 

2,690  . 

3,451  . 

2,or)0 . 

39,342  . 


13,994  . 
18,581  . 

4,090  . 
200,487  . 
12,663  . 
18,434  . 
25,777  . 
11,785  . 
35,922  . 

4,252  . 

6,730  . 

6,010  . 

2,157  . 

3,6iH  . 

2,100  . 
27,844  . 


7,434  . 
13,432  . 

2,837  . 
209,269  . 
24,169  . 
19,446  . 
17,835  . 
12,602  . 
11,440  . 

5,820  . 

5,410  . 

4,142  . 

1,402  . 

3,446  . 

2,907  . 
28,783  ., 


7,607  . 
11,504. 

2,156  . 
208,804  . 
26,015  . 
21,557  . 
24,354  . 
12,568  . 

2,567  . 

6,137  . 

5,306  . 

1,.599  . 
765  . 

3,497  . 

3,328  . 
29,100. 


,  5,760 
,  9,109 
1,854 
,  185,196 
,  22,919 
,  20,645 
,  20,579 
11,487 
1,680 
,  4,163 
4,657 
385 
477 
2,722 
3,092 
22,996 


277,900  ...     418,025  ...    394,520  ...  370,374  ...  366,894  ...  317,721 


Total  

[Cd  166.5:  1922] 

-  Late  Ministry  of  Munitions,  t  Late  Min.  of  Food.  X  Late  Min.  of  Shipping. 
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INDIRECT  TAXES. 


The  chief  Indirect  Taxes  are  now  (1922)  as  follows 


Sugar 


Tea 

(Colonial 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Tobacco  .. 

Beer 


s.  d. 

0  3|lb. 

0   8  lb. 


0  3  lb. 

0  3  lb. 

C  6|  oz. 

2  9  gall. 


Jam  and  Marmalade   18    6^  cwt. 

Condensed  Milk        4^.  7d  to  10  6J  cwt. 

Saccharine        ...    8  3  oz. 

Figs,  Raisins,  &c  10  6  cwt. 

Matches   36*.  6d.  to  5  2  10,000 

Mechanical  Lighters  (requiring 

spirit)   ...    1  0  each 


The  Protectionist  Duties  will  be  found  on  pages  23  and  94. 


Yield  of  various  Indirect  Taxes  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1920 
(From  Cmd.  238)  :— 

Amount  of 
Quantity  Net  Tax  per 

Taxed.  Receipts.  quantity 

£  purchased, 

]-  59,950,000  ...  6d.  oz. 


Article 
Taxed. 


1 


Rate. 
£  s.  d. 

0    8  211b. 


Tobacco, 

Stripped  / 

Tobacco,  )        _    _  „ 

Unstripped  j  0    8   3  lb. 

*Cocoa  . . 


2    2   0  cwt. 
0  cwt. 

*Coffee,  Ground..  0   0    6  lb. 


*Coffee,  \ 
Unground     j   ^  ^ 


^Tea 

Brandy  ... 
Rum 

Sugar 

Condensed 
Milk  (whole) 

Currants . . . 

Raisins  ... 

Motor  Spirit 

f  Beer 
Excise  ■] 

^Spirits 


...    67,000,000  lbs 

...   96,900,000  lbs 

...     1,370,000  cwts.  ...  2,000,000  ...  4^6^.  lb. 

315,900  cwts.  ...  614,400  ...  A^d.  lb. 

270,600  lbs.    ...  6,700  ...  6(/.  lb. 

...  409,650,000  lbs.    ...  17,750,000  ...   1/0  lb. 

(Colonial  lOd.) 

...     1,900,000 pf. galls.   4,800,000  ...  8/9§ 

bottle 

...     3,680,000 pf. galls.   9,100,000  ...  8/9f 

bottle 

...t  25,600,000  cwts.  ...  32,500,000  ...  2|^7.  lb. 
...  1,900,000  cwts.  ...  1,000,000  ...  l^d.  lb. 
...  1,950,000  cwts.  ...  191,000...  Id.  \h. 
...  1,000,000  cwts.  ...  520,000  ...  IJJ.  lb. 
...  131,700,000  galls.  ...   3,000,000  ...6dgall. 


..010  lb. 
..  2  12  10  pf.gall. 
..  2  12  10  pf.gall. 
..158  cwt. 
I  0  10    6^  cwt. 
..0    2    0  cwt. 
..  0  10    6  cwt. 
..0    0    6  gall. 

..  3  10   0  36  galls.. ..§  22,000,000  barrs....  71,250,300  ...3f^.pint 

..  2  10    0  pf.  gall.  ...    18,850,000 galls.  ...  42,600,000  ...  5/6 bot. 

(as  sold) 

*  These  taxes  were  altered  in  1922  (see  above), 
t  Over  98%  Polarisation.  §  Barrel  =  36  Galls. 
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TAXATION  PER  FAMILY. 


The  Government  will  collect  in  1922-23  ;^729,40o,ooo  in  taxes 
from  about  10,000,000  families.  Hence  the  average  amount  of 
taxes  paid  by  each  family  will  be  ;^73,  or  £1  8s.  per  week. 
The  amount  paid  in  the  last  year  before  the  war  was  6s,  3^. 

Note.  —  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  is  estimated  at 
^910,000,000,  which  amounts  to  155-.  per  family  per  week. 
The  difference  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Government 
receives,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  mentioned  above,  money  from 
non-tax  sources  Post  Office,  etc.). 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  this 
money  is  required  : — 


Cost  of  War  (Interest  on  Debt,  Liquidation  of 
War  Commitments,  War  Pensions,  and  grants  for 
ex-soldiers*  re-settlement,  etc.) 

Armaments  (Army,  Navy,  Air  Force — net) 


Total 


League  of  Nations 

Education 

Housing 

Old  Age  Pensions... 


Total  Expenditure 


Total  cost 
for  1922-3. 

£ 

486,152,000 
138,079,000 

Average  cost 
per  family 
per  week. 

£  s.  d, 

..     0  18  8 
..054 

624,231,000 

140 

110,000 

..00 

51,613,000 

020 

12,952,000 

006 

22,615,000 

00  lO^- 

910,000,000 

I  15  0 

Hence,  out  of  every  £1  spent,  13s.  pd.  is  for  wars,  past,  present, 
and  future. 
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FREE  TRADE. 


PROTECTION  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Pro-  Immediately  after  the  General  Election  the  Tariff 
teotionist  Reformers  began  *  counting-  their  chickens/  The 
Majority.        Annual    Report   of   the    Northern    Tariff  Reform 

Federation,  presented  on  January  i6th,  1919,  said 

for  example  : — 

*  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  awakened  nation  has  deter- 
mined upon  a  ch&nge  of  policy.  During  the  last  Parliament, 
the  Unionist  Tariff  Reform  members  of  the  House  numbered  288, 
or  67  less  than  half  the  House.  In  the  new  Parliament  the  same 
party  numbers  385,  or  63  more  than  all  the  other  parties  put 
together.  In  addition  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  more  or 
less  converted  Liberal  Tariff  Reformers  whose  aid  may  be  useful, 
but  will  not  be  essential.' 


Protection 
in  1919. 


Preference. 


Byestuflli 
Act, 


Immediately  the  new  Parliament  assembled  it  was 
made  clear  that  Protection  and  Preference  were  its 
policy.  The  33^  per  cent,  duty  on  motor-cars, 
clocks,  etc.,  imposed  by  Mr.  McKenna  in  1915  for 
war  purposes,  was  continued.  When  these  taxes 
were  imposed,  it  was  made  clear  that  they  were 
not  to  be  used  as  a  beginning  of  Protection,  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  said  (House  of  Commons,  Sep- 
tember 29th,  1915) : — '  Duties  of  this  kind  will  never 
be  continued  under  any  circumstances  when  the  war 
is  over.'  It  is  noteworthy  that  they  were  opposed 
in  that  debate  by  Sir  Alfred  Mond. 

In  his  Budget  speech,  on  April  30th,  1919,  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  said  that  *  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  present  Budget '  was  the  establishment 
of  Imperial  Preference  ^  with  which  my  father*s 
name  and  fame  will  ever  be  linked.'  The  duties  on 
tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  etc.,  was  made  one-sixth  lower 
for  Imperial  produce.  A  Liberal  amendment  to 
reject  the  principle  of  Preference  was  defeated. 

In  December,  1920,  the  DyestufF  (Import  Regula- 
tion) Act  was  passed.  This  prohibits  the  import  of 
DyestufFs  except  under  licence.  Under  this  Act, 
63,000  cwts.  of  DyestufFs  were  imported  in  192 1, 
and  24,000  cwts.  in  the  first  six  months  of  1922,  The 
amount  imported  in  191 3  was  353,000  cwts. 
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FREE  TRADE. 


PROTECTION  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  (oontlntied). 


Reparation 
Act. 


Safegruard- 
ingr  of 
Industries 
Act. 


Pro- 
tectionist 
Batis> 
flaotlon. 


'  B.eToltin^ 
the  Oon- 
science.' 


The  German  Reparation  (Recovery)  Act,  passed  in 
March,  1921,  provided  that  50  per  cent.  — afterwards 
altered  to  26  per  cent. — of  the  price  paid  for  German 
imports  should  go  to  the  British  Treasury,  and  that 
the  German  exporter  should  recoup  himself  from  his 
own  Government.  This  fantastic  way  of  making 
Germany  pay  nearly  stopped  all  trade,  and  such 
money  as  it  did  yield  was  paid  by  the  British  con- 
sumer. (By  Aug'ust,  1922,  less  than  ;^6, 000,000  had 
been  received  under  the  Act.)  The  Germans  demanded 
full  payment  in  advance,  which  was  paid,  in  addition 
to  the  duty,  by  the  British  importer  if  he  needed 
the  goods,  and  the  duty  was  passed  on,  as  enhanced 
price,  to  the  British  consumer.  Hence  the  Act  was 
in  effect  an  extreme  Protectionist  measure. 

The  last  and  greatest  of  the  Coalition  Government's 
Protectionist  measures  was  the  Safeguarding  of  In- 
dustries Act,  which  taxes  thousands  of  articles. 

With  regard  to  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act, 
Sir  Alfred  Mond  said  (House  of  Commons,  May  31st, 
1921):^ 

*  Certainly  it  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  prices.  Of  course  it  will 
raise  prices.    It  is  bound  to  do.    That  is  the  object  of  it.' 

This  declaration  may  be  compared  with  Sir  Alfred 
Mond's  own  words  (Queen's  Hall,  London,  April  7th, 
191 1) :  *  Every  man  benefiting  from  a  tariff  is  a  robber' 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  by  Col. 
Amery  (Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty)  ai 
Keighley,  August  20th,  192 1 

'  Well,  under  this  Coalition,  for  the  last  two  years  and  more,  Im- 
perial Preference,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  great  policy,  had 
bef^n  the  adopted  policy  of  the  British  Government.  .  .  .  Take  the 
other  side  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  the  protection  of  our  indus- 
tries against  unfair  competition — is  not  that  just  what  is  being  done 
to-day  by  the  Government  in  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act?' 

On  June  14th,  1922,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Chief  Coalition 

Liberal  Whip,  said  to  his  organizers  : — 

'  In  fact,  if  one  excepted  that  transient  measure,  the  Safeguarding 

uf  Industries  Act,  it  was  difficult  to  find  in  the  achievements  of  the 

Government  anything  that  could  revolt  the  conscience  of  the  true 

Liberal.* 

Other  exceptions  are  given  on  Page  14  ;  but  it  is 
something  to  have  the  official  admission  that  this  one 
does  revolt  the  conscience  of  the  true  Liberal, 
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THE  LABOUR  PARTY  ON  THEMSELVES. 


THEY  DEFINE  THEIR  POLICY. 

From  *THE  LABOUR  YEAR  BOOK,'  19 ip;  P-  i8' 

'  It  (the  Labour  Part}^)  demands  the  progressive  elimination  of  the 
private  capitalist  from  the  control  of  industry,  and  the  scientific  reorgani- 
sation of  the  nation's  industry  on  the  basis  of  the  common  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production.  .  .  .  The  Party's  policy  of  nationalisation  is  applied 
.  .  .  to  the  whole  business  of  retail  distribution  of  commodities.' 

MR.  TOM  MANN,  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers : 

'  It  was  not  the  miners  alone  who  required  control  ot  their  industry  ; 
nor  transport  alone.  Each  trade  would  come  along  with  its  programme, 
until  the  general  principle  of  socialisation  had  been  effectually  applied.' — 
(In  The  Times ^  December  10,  191 9.) 

'  When  we  have  in  our  hands  what  we  want,  Parliament  will  be  welcome 
to  go  on  dealing  with  what  is  left  over  .  ,  .  Parliaments  have  served  their 
purpose.' — (In  The  Daily  Express^  November  14,  19 19.) 

MR.  ROBERT  WILLIAMS,  Secretary  of  the 
Transport  Workers'  Federation : 

^  The  active  insurgent  spirits  of  the  British  Labour  movement  are  pre- 
paring to  supersede  the  present  House  of  Commons,' —  (In  The  Call^ 
November  6,  1919.) 

MR.  BROMLEY,  Secretary  of  tlie  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen's  Union : 

*  He  believed  whole-heartedly  in  Direct  Action  when  necessary.' 

'  I  am  not  one  to  preach  a  bloody  revolution,  but  only  for  one  reason  — 
because  unfortunately  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  ripe  for  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  ...  I  am  for  a  revolution  that  will  remove 
capitalism  at  all  costs.''~-  (  Yorkshire  Post^  January  5,  1920.) 

A  CLASS  PARTY. 

*  Vote  straight  for  your  own  man  and  your  own  dess,^-^D4Uiy  Htrald^ 
November  14,  19 19.) 


NOTE. 

Some  people  have  supported  the  Labour  Party  under  the  general 
impression  that  it  is  an  *  advanced  '  party.  But  in  these  difficult 
and  critical  times  it  is  important  to  look  at  things  more  closely. 
Many  are  now  doing  so.  The  outstanding  and  impressive  fact  is 
being  realised  that  the  Labour  Party  exists  to  establish  a  complete 
Socialistic  system. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  some  people  should  be  driven 
to  this  desperate  remedy  by  the  reactionary  policy  of  governments 
like  the  present  Coalition.  Repressive  and  coercive  government 
always  tends  to  produce  extremists  and  revolutionaries.  There 
is,  however,  a  better  way.  What  the  world  needs  to-day 
is  prompt,  far-reaching:,  equalising:  Liberal  reforms.  This 
is  the  only  safeguard  against  the  tyranny  of  Toryism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  tyranny  of  SocialiBm  on  the  other. 
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POINTS  ON  AQRICULTURE. 


Who  are  the  real  friends  of  Agriculture  ? 

NOT  the  Government — because 

(1)  The  Coalition  showed  their  enmity  to  Agri- 
culture in  1921,  by  voting  to  tax  the  goods  and 

Yjie  implements  used  in  farming,  which  are  imported 

Coalition.  ^fom  abroad. 

(2)  The  Coalition  betrayed  the  whole  industry  by 
repealing  the  main  part  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1920. 

(3)  The  Coalition  struck  a  blow  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Workers  by  abolishing  Wages  Boards. 


The 

Labour 

Party. 


NOT  the  Labour  Party — because 

(1)  The  Labour  Party  wants  the  whole  industry 
to  be  controlled  by  the  State,  which  would  soon 
spell  ruin  for  all  concerned. 

(2)  The  President  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers* 
Union  declares  against  the  policy  of  Small 
Holdings. 

(3)  The  Labour  Party,  with  two  exceptions, 
declined  to  support  the  Liberal  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  land,  when  needed  for 
the  people,  should  be  acquired  at  its  taxation 
value. 


The 

Liberal 
Party. 


THE  REAL  FRIENDS  of  Agriculture  are  the 
Liberals — because 

(1)  Liberals  declare  that  as  land  is  a  national 
asset,  it  must  be  used  by  those  who  own  or 
occupy  it  to  the  best  advantage.  This  means 
more  employment  and  greater  production. 

(2)  Liberals  stand  for  increased  credit  for  Agri- 
culturalists, great  and  small  alike. 

(3)  Liberals  advocate  security  of  tenure,  so  that 
all  may  reap  the  fruits  of  their  work. 

(4)  Liberals  advocate  Wages  Boards,  so  that  a 
minimum  wage  may  be  secured  for  the  workers. 

(5)  Liberals  stand  for  securing  a  fair  rent,  espe- 
cially for  small  holders  and  allotment  holders, 
and  for  giving  the  workers  reasonable  access  to 
the  land. 
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A  FEW  PRACTICAL 
AND  LEGAL  POINTS. 


1.  A  canvass  card  must  not  on  any  account  be  left  at 

the  voter's  house  or  be  filled  up  by  any  one  except 
yourself. 

2.  Mark  a  X  in  the  proper  column  to  show  the  result 

of  your  canvass.  Only  mark  with  a  X  when 
definite  information  is  obtained. 

3.  Report  result  of  canvass  daily  to  District  Committee 

Room. 

4.  Ask  every  *  favourable  '  to  vote  early. 

5.  If  voter  has  removed  obtain  new  address  and,  if 

possible,  any  information  as  to  politics. 

6.  If  voter  is  ill  or  for  any  other  reason  unable  to  vote 

unless  conveyed,  mark  time  and  place  conveyance 
should  call. 

7.  If  desirable  that  voter  be  seen  by  any  special  person, 

state  on  card  by  whom. 

8.  You  must  not  make  any  payment  or  promise  of 

payment,  or  incur  any  pecuniary  liability. 

9.  You   must   not   threaten   a   voter,  nor   give  or 

promise  to  give  him  food,  drink,  or  any  other 
consideration. 

10.  You  must  not  persuade  any  one  to  personate  a  voter 

or  to  vote  twice  at  this  Election,  or  induce  any 
disqualified  person  to  vote. 


LONDON  :  STRANGEWAYS,  PK INTERS. 


THE 

NEAR  EAST 


A  STRAIGHTFORWARD  ACCOUNT  OF 
ASTONISHING  BLINDNESS  AND  BADNESS 


LIBERAL   PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT, 
42,  Parliament  Street,  London, 

October,  192^. 


PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 


THE    NEAR  EAST. 


THE  mismanagement  of  the  problemg  of  the  Near  East  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Coalition  Government  is  one  of  the  worst 
chapters  in  that  Government's  chequered  history.  Mr. 
George's  policy — or  la<}k  of  policy — has  more  than  once  brought  us 
to  the  edge  of  a  new  war;  it  has  involved  the  unnecessary  dispatch 
of  ships  and  troops  to  the  East;  it  has  severely  strained  our  relations 
with  our  Allies;  and  it  has  in  any  case  badly  damaged  Greiat  Britain's 
public  reputation.  The  blunders  that  led  to  the  anxious  and  critical 
days  of  September  (1922)  began  four  years  ago,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  whole  story  is  recalled  that  the  blameworthy  character  of  the 
Government  is  fully  realised. 

The  September  Crisis. 

The  September  crisis  was  due  to  a  complete  victory  of  the  Turks 
over  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  a  somewhat  sudden  victory. 
The  conflict  between  Greeks  and  Turks  has  been  proceeding,  with 
intervals  of  rest  and  with  fluctuating  fortunes,  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1920.  As  recently  as  July  29th,  1922,  the 
Greeks  were  so  confident  of  their  powers  as  to  contemplate  the 
occupation  of  Constantinople.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  vain 
confidence,  for  a  month  later  the  Turks  fell  upon  them  with 
destructive  effect.  All  through  the  first  week  of  September  the 
Greek  army  fled  in  disorder,  suffeong  wholesale  slaughter,  and  on 
September  9th  the  Turks  occupied  Smyrna. 

To  the  great  Powers  of  Europe' — to  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy — this  meant  that  the  Turks  weire  once  more  the  undisputed 
masters  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  their  next  step  might  be  to  lay 
claim  to  their  former  territories  on  the  European  border  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  and  to  the  control  of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits. 

This  was  what  constituted  the  September  crisis. 

But  how  was  it  that  a  crisis  of  this  kind  could  arise  ?  Were  not 
the  Turks  defeated  by  the  Allies  in  1918  ?  Was  there  no  settlement 
at  that  time?  How  did  Mustapha  Kemal,  the  leader  of  the  Turks, 
come  to  be  in  command  of  these  efficient  fo-rces?  Why  were  the 
Greeks  fighting  the  Turks?  How  did  it  begin?  What  was  it 
about?  Why  are  we  still  compelled  to  worry  about  Constantinople 
and  the  Dardanelles,  four  years  after  we  had  supposed  that  the 
whole  thing  was  settled  ? 
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We  shall  answer  these  questions  by  recalling  a  few  indisputable 
facts ;  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  show 

(1)  that  the  September  crisis  would  never  have  arisen  except 
for  the  disastrous  policy  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George; 

and  (2)  that  when  the  crisis  did  arise,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
displayed  a  deplorable  and  dangerous  lack  of  wisdom  in  dealing 
with  it. 

A  Fatal  Interval. 

No  nation  was  ever  more  thoroughly  defeated  in  war  than 
Turkey  was  in  the  year  1918.  Her  armies  were  scattered,  and  her 
Capital  and  indeed  her  whole  territory  was  exhausted  and  panic- 
stricken.  The  Armistice  with  Turkey  was  signed  on  October  31st, 
1918.  It  was  a  pretty  severe  document,  including  provisions  for 
disarmament,  for  the  destruction  of  fortifications,  and  for  Allied 
supervision  and  control  which  left  the  Ottoman  Empire^ — at  ail 
events,  theoretically — prostrate  and  helpless.  At  this  time  the 
Allies  could  have  done  what  they  liked  with  Turkey.  If  they  had 
devised  a  just  and  reasonable  plan,  having  regard  to  the  past  history 
of  the  Turks  and  to  the  future  of  the  Christian  populations  of  Asia, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  it  out. 

This  right  moment  was  allowed  to  pass.  Even  the  terms  of  the 
Armistice  were  not  enforced ;  the  forts  of  the  Dardanelles  were  never 
destroyed,  and  large  numbers  of  Turkish  troops  were  allowed  to  slip 
away  with  their  arms  and  ammunition  and  tO'  reform  themselves  in 
groups  and  bands  in  the  mountains.  Nothing  was  done  towards  a 
permanent  settlement  for  many  months.  Only  eleven  days  after 
the  Turkish  Armistice  the  a<nite  strain  of  the  war  came  to  an  end 
upon  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  with  Germany,  but  no  one  in  the 
Allied  Governments  gave  thought  to  what  was  happening  in  Turkey. 
In  November  and  December  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  busy  with  his 
General  Election.  In  January  (1919)  the  Peace  Conference  opened 
in  Paris,  and  all  through  the  spring  and  early  summer  the  statesmen 
of  the  victorious  nations  continued  their  leisurely  discussion  of  the 
difficulty  of  inventing  a  big  enough  bill  of  costs  to  present  to 
Germany.  The  whole  of  the  year  1919  was  allowed  to  slip  by,  and 
the  greater  part  of  1920,  and  it  was  not  until  August  10th,  1920, 
that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey  was  signed  at  Sevres. 

The  Muddle  Between  the  Armistice  and  the  Treaty. 

This  lapse  of  a  year  and  ten  months  between  the  Armistice  and 
the  Treaty  was  the  first  blunder.  The  plea  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of  Commons  (December  18th,  1919) 
that  they  were  waiting  to  hear  whether  Ameirica  would  take  charge 
of  the  Armenians  is  the  thinnest  possible  excuse.  The  Allies  did  not 
settle  the  Turkish  question  at  the  proper  time  because  they  did  not 
realise  the  importance  of  doing  so,  because  the  statesmen  who  had 
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the  affairs  of  Euro-pe  in  their  hands  were  not  equal  to  thedr  job, 
because  they  were  dilatory,  because  they  were  undecided,  because 
they  were  unaware  of  the  significance  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
meantime. 

During  this  period  of  a  year  and  tem  months  several  important 
things  happened. 

(1)  At  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  (January  to  May,  1919) 
some  of  the  bare  outlines  of  the  Turkish  question  were  discussed. 
Nothing  was  s^'ttled ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  these  discussions 
M.  Venizelos,  on  behalf  of  Greece,  put  in  extensive  claims  to  Turkish 
territory,  including  Eastern  and  Western  Thrace,  Smyrna  and  the 
district  surrounding  it,  numerous  islands  of  the  -^gean,  and 
Co-nstantinople. 

(2)  In  May,  1919,  the  Supreme  Council  authorised  the  Greeks  to 
occupy  Smyrna,  and  in  the  course  of  the  occupation  "  the  Greeks 
inflicted  upon  the  Moslem  population  severe  reprisals  for  former 
Turkish  brutalities. 

(3)  Early  in  1919  the  Turkish  Nationalist  revival  began  to  take 
shape.  The  absence  of  a  definite  settlement  by  the  Allies  gave  room 
for  such  a  movement,  and  the  Greek  occupation  of  Smyrna 
stimulated  it.  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  gathered  together  the 
scattered  bands  of  Turkish  soldiers,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  made  himself  master  of  all  the  unoccupied  areas  of  Anatolia. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  (1919)  he  had  established  an  independent 
Government  in  Anatolia,  with  headquarters  at  Angora.  In  January, 
1920,  he  issued  the  document  known  as  the  National  Pact,  setting 
forth  the  conditions  which  the  Nationalists  regarded  as  essential  for 
the  survival  of  Turkey  as  an  independent  State.  After  holding  some 
sort  of  elections,  the  Grand  National  Assembly  was  convened  at 
Angora  in  April  when  the  National  Pact  was  adopted.  From  this 
time  the  Angora  Government  became  the  undisputed  centre  and 
mouthpiece  of  Turkish  national  aspirations. 

(4)  In  the  course  of  1919  and  1920  the  Nationalist  Turks  engaged 
in  military  operations  against  the  French  in  Cilicia,  against  the 
Armenians,  and  against  the  Greeks  in  the  district  of  Smyrna. 
Prompted  by  this  increasingly  aggressive  attitude,  the  Supreme 
Council  gave  its  sanction  in  May,  1920,  to  an  attempt  by  the  Greeks 
to  destroy  the  Nationalist  forces.  During  the  summer  the  Greeks 
had  some  success,  but  the  fortunes  of  war  fluctuated ;  and  as  the  two 
armies  alternately  advanced  and  retreated,  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Turkish  inhabitants  of  the  areas  traversed  suffered  starvation, 
deportation,  and  massacre. 

Summary  of  the  Muddle. 

The  responsibility  for  this  calamitous  drift  into  conflict  and  chaos 
in  the  Near  East  rests  entirely  on  the  Supreme  Council,  and  there- 
fore, so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  repre- 
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sen  ted  Great  Britain.  At  this  stage  the  indictment  against 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  other  members  of  the  Supreme  Council 
is  that  during  the  period  from  Octoher,  1918,  to  August,  1920: 

They  neglected  to  carry  out  the  ^preventive  and  safe-guarding 
provisions  of  the  Turkish  Armistice  ; 

They  threw  away  the  fruits  of  the  victory  over  Turkey  in  1918 
hy  allowing  Mustapha  Kemal  to  collect  a  new  army  and  to 
establish  himself  successfully  in  Anatolia  ; 

They  authorised  the  Greek  occupation  of  Smyrna  (formerly 
Turkish)  in  advance  of  a  regularised  peace-settlement ; 

They  encouraged  the  Greeks  to  keep  up  a  state  of  armed 
conflict  with  the  new  Turkish  forces — a  feeble  middle  course  which 
could  produce  nothing  hut  bitterness  and  confusion  ; 

They  allowed  a  new  and  energetic  Turkish  Government  to 
establish  itself  so  firmly  at  Angora  that  the  Government  at 
Constantinople,  with  whom  they  had  concluded  the  Armistice  and 
to  whom  they  proposed  to  offer  terms  of  Peace,  had  ceased  to  count 
before  the  terms  were  settled. 
This  was  the  position  in  the  Near  East  in  the  summer  of  1920, 
and  it  is  important  to  realise  that  by  this  time  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  best  kind  of  settlement  had  gone  by.    At  the  end  of  the 
Great  War  there  was  a,  real  opportunity — the  only  one  that  we  have 
ever  had  since  Mohammed  ascended  into  heaven;  but  the  moment 
was  allowed  to  pass,  the  chance  was  lost  through  the  curious  mixture 
of  greed  and  romanticism  that  characteosed  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  Supreme  Council. 

The  Sevres  Treaty. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey  was  signed,  after  protest,  by 
the  delegation  of  the  Constantinople  Government  at  Sevres  on 
August  10th,  1920. 

According  to  this  Treaty,  Turkey  lost  all  her  European  territory, 
except  a  small  area  consisting  of  the  Northern  surroundings  of 
Constantinople,  and  much  also  of  her  former  territory  in  Asia.  She 
retained  CoRstantinople  on  condition  of  carrying  out  the  Treaty,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  protection  of  minorities. 

Thrace  (on  the  European  side)  and  Smyrna  (on  the  Asiatic  side)  were 
given  to  Greece. 

The  freedom  of  the  Straits  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  creation  of 
what  was  called  the  Zone  of  the  Straits,  including  a  broad  strip  of  land 
on  all  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  An  International  Commission 
was  to  be  established,  having  complete  powers  over  the  navigation  of  the 
Straits  ;  and  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  were  to  occupy  the  Zone 
with  such  military  forces  as  were  considered  necessary. 

Armenia  was  to  be  an  indei>endent  State,  but  its  frontiers  were  not 
defined.  Elaborate  provisions  were  drawn  up  for  the  protection  of 
minorities.  The  military  forces  of  Turkey  were  to  be  limited  to  50,700 
men.      She  was  to  have  no  Air  Force,  and  practically  no  Navy.  An 
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International  Commission  was  to  be  placed  in  virtual  control  of  Turkish 
finance. 

Such  are  the  broad  outlines  of  this  Treaty,  which  had  become 
worthless  and  meaningless  before  it  was  signed.  It  has  never 
been  ratified  even  by  the  Constantinople  Government  that  signed  it. 
But  the  acts  of  Constantinople  were  no  longer  of  much  consequence, 
and  the  effective  Turkish  Government  at  Angora  paid  no  heed  of 
any  kind  to  the  Treaty.  Indeed  the  whole  business  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  its  drafting  and  presentation  and  signature  by  the  Allies, 
is  an  almost  incredible  instance  of  the  solemn  futility  of  statesmen. 
The  Treaty  was  based  on  the  international  conditions  that  existed 
at  the  Armistice  in  1918.  It  reads  as  though  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Council  had  begun  to  think  out  its  terms  at  that  time,  and 
had  continued  abstractedly  poring  over  their  task  through  twenty- 
two  months.  Whilst  they  were  thus  occupied  Turkey  was  being 
transformed.  New  armies  sprang  up,  a  new  leader,  a  n^w  Govern- 
ment, a  new  national  status  and  bargaining  power.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  period,  when  the  last  words  of  the  Treaty  were  carefully 
selected  and  written  down,  these  fumbling  old  gentlemen  of  the 
Supreme  Council  arose  from  the  table  as  though  nothing  had 
changed,  and  presented  their  document  to  a  Government  which  had 
lost  the  power  either  to  accept  or  reject  it. 

The  London  Conference. 

Having  presented  a  Treaty  of  Peace  which  they  were  not  able 
to  enforce,  the  Supreme  Council  next  turned  their  attention  to  the 
revision  of  its  terms. 

By  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council,  taken  in  Paris  in  January, 
1921,  a  Conference  was  held  in  London  (February  21st  to  March 
12th),  attended  by  delegations  of  the  Greek,  the  Angora,  and  the 
Constantinople  Governments.  The  Supreme  Council  finally  pre- 
sented a  series  of  revisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  The  chief  points 
were  as  follows :  The  retention  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  was 
made  slightly  more  definite ;  the  armed  forces  of  Turkey  were  to  be 
increased;  the  Greeks  were  to  evacuate  the  district  of  Smyrna, 
retaining  only  the  town ;  Thrace  was  to  remain  Greek ;  and  a  national 
home  was  to  be  secured  for  the  Armenians,  the  boundaries  being 
settled  by  a  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Supreme  Council  declared  that  if  these  terms  were  not 
accepted,  the  full  Treaty  of  Sevres  would  be  applied  to  Turkey  and 
Allied  support  would  be  withdrawn  from  Greece.  This  threat  was, 
however,  only  vain  speech,  for  in  the  intervals  of  the  London 
Conference  the  French  and  Italian  representatives  were  making 
separate  arrangements  with  Mustapha  Kemal's  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs — an  evidence  of  Allied  lack  of  solidarity  which  gave  the 
Turks  considerable  liberty  of  action.  These  French  and  Italian 
negotiations  did  not  bear  immediate  fruit,  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
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here  that  they  led  finally  to  an  agreement  between  France  and 
Mustapha  Kemal,  signed  on  October  20th,  1921,  which  not  only 
made  economic  and  political  concessions  to  the  Turks  and  facilitated 
their  purchase  of  munitions,  but  referred  also  to  a  ' '  termination  of 
the  state  of  war     between  France  and  the  Government  of  Angora. 

The  findings  of  the  London  Conference  were  disregarded  by  both 
Greeks  and  Turks. 

Further  Campaigns, 
Allied  Aid  Given  to  Both  Sides. 

Immediately  after  the  London  Conference  (March,  1921)  the 
Greeks  launched  a  new  and  elaborate  offensive  against  the  Turkish 
forces.  With  varying  fortunes  and  occasional  short  intervals  of  rest, 
fighting  continued  until  the  end  of  September.  In  June  the  Allies 
offered  mediation,  but  the  Greeks  declined  it  on  the  ground  that 
they  intended  to  insist  upon  all  that  was  given  to  them  by  the 
Sevres  Treaty.  At  the  end  of  September  the  Greek  position  was 
somewhat  improved,  but  not  so  much  as  to  amount  tO'  a  decision. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Allies  declared  their  neutrality,  it 
was  during  the  conflicts  of  this  summer  (1921)  that  they  were 
reported  to  be  giving  aid  to  both  sides.  It  was  believed  in  France 
that  Great  Britain  was  helping  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  declared 
that  France  was  helping  the  Turks. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  in  such  a  matter  proof  is 
difficult.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  16th,  1921,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  denied  both  charges.  We  have  not  given  them 
arms,''  he  said,  neither  of  them.  There  is  not  a  single  gun,  rifle 
or  shell  which  has  been  supplied  to  either  side,  not  one.''  So  far 
as  assistance  to  the  Turks  is  concerned,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  afterwards 
changed  his  opinion ;  for  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  4th, 
1922,  he  said  :  There  are  even  suggestions,  not  altogether,  perhaps, 
without  foundation,  that  the  Kemalist  forces  are  being  re-equipped 
from  Europe."  At  what  particular  date  the  Turks  began  to  draw 
upon  French  aid,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it  is  certain  that  as 
early  as  1921  the  Agreement  referred  to  above  gave  them  substantial 
military  advantage  through  the  release  of  troops,  formerly  engaged 
in  Cilicia,  for  use  on  the  Greek  front. 

In  regard  to  the  encouragement  of  the  Greeks,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  May,  1920,  the  Supreme  Council  directly 
sanctioned  (as  recorded  above)  the  Greek  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Turkish  Nationalist  forces,  and  were  thus  themselves  in  1920  the 
instigators  of  the  conflict  which  in  1921  they  vainly  tried  to  stop. 
British  aid  to  the  Greeks  at  later  stages  can  hardly  be  denied. 
There  was  undoubtedly  financial  aid.  The  Government  tried  to 
cover  this  up  when  questioned  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  February  20th,  1922.    Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  :  There 
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is  no  inteintion  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  make 
a  loan  to  the  Greek  Government/'  On  the  same  day,  in  answer 
to  another  question,  Mr.  Hilton  Young  said :  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  loan  of  £15,000,000  made  by  His  Majesty's  Government  to 
the  Greek  Government,  and  accordingly  I  fear  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand to  what  the  question  refers." 

Both  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Financial  Secreta^ry  under- 
stood perfectly  well  to  what  the  questions  referred,  and  only  took 
refuge  in  these  prevarications  because  the  questions  put  to  them 
were  not  exactly  accurate  in  form.  The  facts  came  out  on 
March  23rd,  a  month  la,ter,  when  Lord  Hylton  stated,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 

"  On  December  21st  last  (i.e.,  1921)  ...  an  agreement  was  signed  in 
Paris  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  and  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  Hellenes,  whereby  His  Majesty's  Government  granted 
its  consent  to  the  assignment  of  securities  for  the  loan  which  the  Greek 
Government  were  then  seeking  to  negotiate,  up  to  a  total  of  £15,000,000.'^ 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  personal  backing  of  the  Greeks  has  never 
been  concealed.  His  almost  affectionate  championship  came  out 
plainly  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  4tli, 
1922.  We  cannot  allow  that  sort  of  thing  to  go  on  indefinitely,"' 
he  said,  in  the  hope  that  the  Kemalists  entertain  that  they  will 
at  last  exhaust  this  little  country  whose  men  have  been  in  arms 
for  ten  or  twelve  years.  ...  It  is  remarkable  that  she  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  what  she  has.  She  has  maintained  an  army, 
and  a  large  army.  I  am  told  there  are  men  who  have  not  been 
home  to  see  their  families  for  twelve  years  in  Greece — peasants 
drawn  from  the  soil ;  and  they  are  prepared  still  to  go  on  for  the 
liberation  of  the  men  of  their  race.  They  have  made  financial 
sacrifices  which  are  almost  incredible.  ...  A  people  who  have 
done  that  are  worthy  of  consideration  at  the  hands  of  any  country." 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  make  the  following  short  damning 
summary  of  the  methods  of  the  Supreme  Council  during  the  two 
years,  1920  and  1921 :  In  May,  1920,  they  unitedly  set  the  Greeks  on 
to  fight  the  Turks;  in  February,  1921,  they  vainly  sought  to  reconcile 
Greeks  and  Turks  with  each  other;  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1921  they  separately  backed  and  aided  Turks  against  Greeks  and 
Gre.eks  against  Turks.  Nothing  has  been  lacking  in  the  Supreme 
Council  on  the  score  of  variety.  When  they  failed  to  make  the 
Greeks  beat  the  Turks,  they  tried  to  stop  the  war ;  and  when  they 
failed  to  stop  the  war  they  hit  upon  the  ingenious  device  of  backing 
both  sides.  The  only  point  in  which  they  have  been  consistent  is 
failure. 

Another  Conference. 

True  to  the  habit  of  the  pendulum,  the  Supreme  Council  tried 
another  conference  early  in  1922.    After  preliminary  discussion 
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•with  Greek  and  Turkish  representatives,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Oreat  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  met  in  Paris  on  March  27th, 
1922.  They  put  forward  still  another  modification  of  the  Sevres 
Treaty  and  of  the  proposals  of  the  London  Conference  of  March, 
1921.  The  chief  points  of  variation  were  as  follows:  The  Turkish 
possession  of  Constantinople  was  to  be  unconditional,  and  the 
European  hinterland  of  Constantinople  greatly  extended;  the 
neutral  zone  of  the  Straits  was  to  be  considetrably  reduced ;  Turkish 
sovereignty  in  Asia  was  to  be  assured  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  frontiers  of  Trans-Caucasia,  of  Persia 
and  Mesopotamia,  to  the  shores  of  the  ^gedni ;  Turkish  armed  forces 
were  to  be  increased;  control  of  Turkish  finances  was  to  be 
abandoned ;  and  a  special  agreement  was  to  be  drawn  to  safeguard 
the  respective  interests  of  Greeks  and  Turks  in  Smyrna  and 
Adrianople. 

The  Allied  Ministers  proposed  an  armistice  of  three 
months  for  the  consideration  of  these  terms.  Greece  agreed  to 
an  a.rmistice ;  but  the  Angora  Government  refused  unless  the  Greeks 
previously  evacuated  the  Smyrna  district.  On  April  15th  the  Allies 
declined  to  demand  an  evacuation  unless  the  proposed  terms  were 
first  accepted  by  Turkey,  and  the  whole  proposal  then  fell  to  the 
ground. 

THE  NEW  DEVELOPMENT, 

During  the  summer  (1922)  the  fighting  between  Greeks  and 
Turks  was  continued  from  time  to  time.  In  the  first  week  of 
September,  as  already  stated  above,  the  Turks  practically  completed 
the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was  this 
decisive  victory  that  roused,  the  Allied  European  Powers  to  renewed 
action. 

The  part  taken  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Cabinet  in  this  crisis  may 
be  clearly  divided  into  four  stages.  First,  they  acted  iu  conjunction 
with  our  Allies  for  peace.  Second,  they  acted  alone  for  war.  Thirds 
they  acted  again  with  our  Allies  for  peace.  Fourth,  they  acted  alone 
once  more  for  war. 

Stage  One. — September  15th. 
United  Action. 

After  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  September  15th,  an  bfiicial 
statement  was  issued  to  the  Press.  The  following  sentences 
reproduce  the  substance  of  it : — 

There  was  complete  understanding  with  the  French  about  iiiain- 
taining  the  neutrality  of  the  demilitarised  zone  in  the  Straits  ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  a  joint  intimation  from  the  French,  Italian,  and 
British  Governments  should  be  sent  to  Mustapha  Kemal  on  that 
subject.  .  .  .  The  view  of  the  Cabinet  is  that  a  Conference  ought  to  be 
summoned  at  an  early  date  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace ;  and  that 
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there  should  be  summoned  to  this  Conference  not  merely  the  principal 
Allied  Powers  and  the  belligerents,  but  also  such  Powers  as  Roumania 
and  Jugo-Slavia,  which  have  s  a  direct  interest  in  the  arrangements 
which  may  be  reached.  ..."    (Daily  Telegraphy  September  16th,  1922.) 

Stage  Two.— September  16th. 
The  Separate  Manifesto. 

The  above  declaration  was  ample  for  its  purpose.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  add  another  word  until  the  ''joint  intimation''  had 
been  a,greed  upon. 

But  on  the  very  next  day — September  16th — Mr.  Lloyd  George 
issued  his  notorious  manifesto.  This  manifesto  was  afterwards 
officially  said  to  have  been  "  issued  with  the  approval  of  all  the 
Ministers  present  in  London  " — that  is  to  say,  present  in  London  on 
a  Saturday.  In  plain  words,  the  Manifesto  was  composed  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  a  few  of  his  colleagues,  without  a  Cabinet 
meeting,  and  without  consultation  with  our  Allies. 

Whilst  repeating  some  parts  of  the  Note  of  the  previous  day,  the 
new  Manifesto  contained  such  passages  as  these: — 

In  the  view  of  his  Majesty's  Government  the  approach  of  the 
Kemalist  forces  to  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles  and  the  demands 
put  forward  by  the  Angora  Government  have  clearly  created  a  situation 
whi<ih  has  been  continuously  und^er  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  during  the  last  week.  These  demands,  if  assented  to,  involve 
nothing  less  than  the  entire  loss  of  the  whole  results  of  the  victory  over 
Turkey  in  the  late  war. 

"  The  channel  of  deep  salt  water  that  separates  Europe  from  Asia  and 
unites  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  affects  world  interests, 
European  interests,  and  British  interests  of  the  first  order.  The  British 
Government  regard  the  effective  and  permanent  freedom  of  the  Straits  as 
a  vital  necessity  J  for  the  sake  of  which  they  are  prepared  to  make  exertions/^ 

Ag*ain,  the  Manifesto  continues: — 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  are,  therefore,  addressing  themselves  to 
all  these  three  Balkan  Powers  with  a  view  to  their  taking  a  part  in  the 
effective  defence  of  the  neutral  zones. 

His  Majesty's  Government  have  also  communicated  with  tlie 
Dominions,  placing  them  in  possession  of  the  facts,  and  inviting  them  to 
he  represented  hy  contingents  in  the  defence  of  interests  for  which  they 
have  already  made  enormous  sacrifices  and  of  soil  which  is  hallowed  hy 
immortal  memories  of  the  Anzacs. 

"It  is  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  reinforce 
immediately,  and  if  necessary  to  a  considerahle  extent^  the  troops  at  the 
disposal  of  Sir  Charles  Harington,  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Constantinople. 

''Orders  have  also  heen  given  to  the  British  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  to 
oppose  hy  every  means  any  infraction  of  the  neutral  zones  hy  the  Turks 
or  any  attempt  hy  them  to  cross  to  the  European  shore.''  (Manchester 
Guardian,  September  18th,  1922.) 
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This  amazing  document  was  at  once  recognised  by  public  opinion 
of  all  shades  and  in  all  countries  as  nothing  less  than  a  call  to  arms. 
Its  provocative,  almost  panic-stricken  tone,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  issued  without  consultation  with  the  other  nations  concerned, 
were  universally  condemned.  For  a  few  days  it  looked  as  though 
France  and  Italy  might  throw  up  all  part  in  the  negotiations.  The 
French  Government  did  go  so  far  as  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Chanak — the  important  strategic  point  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Dardanelles.  The-  comments  of  the  French  Press  are  typified  in 
the  words  of  La  Liberie  on  September  17th:  With  the  possible 
exception  of  certain  proclamations  by  Trotsky,  no  more  bellicose 
manifesto  has  been  circulated  in  Europe  since  1918.'' 

Stage  Three.— September  19th  to  27th. 
The  Joint  Note. 

After  this  ''terrible  mistake,''  as  Lord  Grey  called  the  above 
Manifesto,  the  more  sober  elements  of  the  Cabinet  regained  control 
for  the  space  of  about  nine  days. 

On  September  19th  Lord  Curzon  went  to  Paris,  and  on  September 
23rd  the  Joint  Allied  Note  was  issued,  signed  by  Lord  Curzon 
(Great  Britain),  M.  Poincare  (France),  and  Count  Sforza  (Italy), 
Its  chief  passages  are  as  follows  : — 

The  three  Allied  Governments  request  the  Government  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  Turkey  to  be  good  enough  to  let  them  know  if  they 
would  be  disposed  to  send,  without  delay,  a  representative  armed  with 
full  poAver  to  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Venice  or  elsewhere,  and  to 
which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  Japan, 
Roumania,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  Greece  would  be  invited,  together  with  the 
representatives  of  Turkey. 

The  Conference  will  take  place  as  soon  as  the  necessary  measures 
shall  have  been  taken  by  the  Governiaents  interested,  its  object  being 
to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  the  Allied  Powers. 

The  three  Allied  Governments  seize  this  opportunity  to  declare 
that  they  regard  with  favour  the  desire  of  Turkey  to  regain 
possession  of  Thrace  as  far  as  the  Maritza  and  Adrianople  on  con- 
dition that  the  Angora  Government  does  not  during  the  pourparlers 
allow  its  army  to  penetrate  the  zone  of  which  the  Allied  Governments 
have  proclaimed  the  provisional  neutrality.  .  .  . 

"  The  three  Governments  will,  in  addition,  support  the  admission 
of  Turkey  to  the  League  of  Nations.     They  are  in  agreement  with 
regard  to  renewing  the  assurance  already  given  in  the  month  of 
March  last  that  the  Allied  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  Constanti- 
nople so  soon  as  the  treaty  comes  into  force.  .  .  . 
In  return  for  this  convention  the  Angora  Government  shall  under- 
take not  to  send,  either  before  or  during  the  Conference,  troops  into  the 
zone  which  has  iDeen  declared  provisionally  neutral,  and  not  to  cross  the 
Straits  or  the  Sea  of  Marmora.    To  determine  the  line  mentioned  above, 
a  meeting  could  take  place  immediately  between  Mustapha  Kemal  and 
the  Allied  Generals  at  Mudania  or  Ismid. 
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Tlie  Allied  Governments  are  convinced  that  their  appeal  will  be 
heard,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  collaborate  with  Turkey  and  their 
Allies  in  a  re-estabiishment  of  a  peace  for  which  the  whole  of  civilised 
humanity  is  craving."    (Manchester  Guardian y  September  25th,  1922.) 

Immediately  following  this  reasonable  communication,  a  corre- 
spondence of  a  pacific  character  took  place  between  Mustapha  Kemal 
and  Sir  Charles  Harington  (Commander  of  the  British  forces  at 
Chanak).  It  is  evident  from  the  two  letters  (dated  September  26th 
and  27th)  that  painstaking  and  successful  efforts  were  being  made  on 
both  sides  to  avoid  dangerous  incidents  and  to  preserve  a  peaceable 
atmosphere.  General  Harington  invited  Mustapha  Kemal  to  meet 
him,  and  the  invitation  wasi  afterwards  accepted. 

Stage  Four. — September  29th. 
Another  Bid  for  War. 

On  September  28th  the  Greek  Army  and  Navy  revolted  against 
their  Government,  and  King  Constantine  abdicated.  It  is  said  that 
this  event  was  responsible  for  swinging  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his 
friends  back  again  into  their'  pro-Greek  attitude.  "Whether  this  was 
the  cause  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  another  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  the  w^arlike  atmosphere  and  to  render  peace  with  the  Turks 
more  difficult. 

This  was  the  most  astcnisliing  and  the  most  blameworthy  act  in 
the  long  series  of  the  Government's  blunders  in  the  Near  East.  At 
a  moment  when  everything  seemed  promising  and  when  everyone  else 
was  working  for  peace,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Cabinet  met  on  Friday, 
September  29th,  and  decided  to  instruct  General  Harington  to 
deliver  an  ultimatum  to  the  Turks,  demanding  their  withdrawal 
from  the  neutral  zone.  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  refers  to  this  decision 
in  his  dispatch  to  the  Daily  Neus,  dated  from  Constantinople, 
Saturday,  September  SOtli,  2.30  p.m.    He  says: — 

The  Government's  last  menacing  pronouncement,  directing  Sir 
Charles  Harington  to  clear  the  neutral  zone,  has  been  issued  to  him 
when  a  peaceful  solution  is  in  sight,  and  goes  far  to  neutralise  the 
earnest  efforts  of  General  Harington  himself  and  of  all  the  naval  and 
military  commanders  here  in  the  cause  of  peace." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  September  29th, 
one  of  Mr,  Lloyd  George's  secretaries  (in  the  usual  manner  of 
Downing  Street)  gave  out  the  news  that  war  was  now  practically 
inevitable. 

Saved  from  the  Government's  Folly. 

Thus,  so  far  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  Ministers  were  con- 
cerned, the  fire  was  lighted.  Why,  then,  was  there  no  blaze?  First, 
because  General  Harington  did  not  deliver  the  Boiviiing  Street 
ultimatum;  and  second,  because  the  responsible  journalists  who 
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heard  tlie  Downing  Street  news  (witli  only  one  or  two  exceptions) 
refrained  from  uttering  any  alaimist  note. 

In  this  way  we  w€re  saved.  General  Harington  continued  his 
nogotiations.  On  September  oOth  M.  Poincare  received  from  Yusuf 
Kemal,  the  Angora  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  courteously 
expressed  preliminary  reply  to  the  Joint  Allied  Note;  on  October 
3rd  the  Generals  met  at  Mudania;  and  on  October  4th  the  Angora 
Government  formally  accepted  the  Allied  invitation  to  a  Peace 
Conference. 

TOWARDS  A  SETTLEMENT. 

This  narrative  reveals  the  helpless  and  hopeless  character 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  Georg-^e's  Administration.  Mr.  George  is 
responsible  for  the  humiliating  fact  that  in  the  East  the  word 
of  Great  Britain  is  not  to-day  accepted  as  a  bond.  Mr.  George 
has  no  coherent  Eastern  policy.  In  this  matter,  as  in  others,  he  lives 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  there  is  no  prejudice  and  no  shallow  catch- 
word that  he  will  not  pick  up  and  exploit,  so  as  to  save  his  own  face 
for  a  week  at  a  time.  This  is  the  danger  and  the  difficulty,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  real  settlement  can  be  obtained  until 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  Government  are  deposed. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  desirable  to  brush  aside  the  mass  of 
irrelevant  talk  with  which  the  subject  has  been  overlaid  and  get  a 
clear  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Straits. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  trouble  about  the  * '  freedom  of  the 
Straits."  In  his  statement  to  the  Press  on  September  23rd, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said :  The  fight  we  are  putting  up  at  the  present 
;noment  is  a  fight  to  ensure  that,  whatever  happens  at  the  peace 
conference,  we  shall  not  abandon  the  policy  of  securing  the  freedom 
of  the  Straits.''  In  the  Manifesto  of  September  16th,  this  was  the 
chief  drum  beaten.  The  Dominions  were  invited  to  re-mobilise  in 
defence  of  ^^soil  which  is  hallowed  by  immortal  memories  of  the 
Anzacs.''  All  this  is  an  attempt  to  represent  the  freedom  of  the 
passage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Black  Sea  as  a  high  and  heroic 
cause  like  the  freedom  of  one's  native  land,  and  as  a  cause  in  peril. 

It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  freedom  of  the  Straits  for  the 
passage  of  peaceful  merchantmen  is  not  in  any  case  a  high  cause ;  it 
is  an  important  and  desirable  commercial  arrangement,  but  if  there 
was  a  proposal  to  close  the  Straits  it  would  not  justify  war.  War  is 
never  justified  by  commerce.  But  the  extraordinary  fact  is  that 
nobody  has  ever  threatened  to  close  the  Straits  to  commerce.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years  the  Straits  have  been  free  for  every  peace- 
ful purpose.  The  Anzacs  did  not  fight  on  Gallipoli  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Straits  "  as  an  end  in  itself  or  as  a  common  interest 
of  civilised  inter-communion;  the  aim  of  their  heroic  though  vain 
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struggle  was  to  bring  military  aid  to  Russia  so  that  Germany  might 
more  quickly  be  defeated.  The  Straits  were  closed  in  1914  because 
the  Turks,  who  were  in  possession,  were  opposed  to  us  in  the  war. 
And  the  next  time  there  is  a  war  which  involves  that  part  of  the 
world,  notwithstanding  any  precautions  that  may  he  taken  in  the 
meantime,  the  Straits  will  be  closed  again — by  whatever  Power 
happens  to  be  on  the  spot.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  that  problero 
is  to  see  that  no  such  war  begins 

The  Turk  in  Europe. 

Again,  we  may  easily  miss  what  we  really  want  by  fastening 
on  the  phrase,  keep  the  Turk  out  of  Europe. '  '  What 
matters  is  not  so  much  where  the  Turk  is,  as  hoiv  he  behaves 
himself.  The  thing  that  has  set  Western,  and  indeed  all  Christian, 
nations  against  the  Turks  for  several  generations  is  the  inhuman 
practice  of  periodically  slaughtering  the  Christian  populations  who 
live  under  their  power.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  revolting  massacres 
have  been  perpetrated  chiefly  in  Asia.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
from  1914  to  1922  no  less  than  745,000  persons  have  been  brutally 
assassinated  by  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor.  There  is  little  satisfaction 
to  the  civilised  conscience  in  putting  up  a  fence  on  the  confines  of 
Europe,  whilst  these  shocking  crimes  continue  on  the  other 
side  of  it. 

A  League  oi  Nations  Solution. 

Nothing  is  now  to  be  gained  by  harping,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is- 
so  fond  of  doing,  on  the  act  of  perfidy  which  Turkey  committed 
Avhen  she  joined  Germany  in  1914,  nor  on  the  desirability  of  securing 
"  the  whole  results  of  the  victory  over  Turkey  which  we  eventually 
achieved.  It  is  time  for  Governments  tO'  understand  that  we  are  all 
sick  of  the  Great  War.  Its  memories  are  bitter.  Its  passions  are 
dead.  Lust  of  revemge  and  even  of  punishment  has  dried  up  in  the 
people's  mind.  What  we  w^ant  now  is  peace;  and  we  w^ant  peace  for 
the  "perfidious''  and  beaten  nations  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  The 
only  fruit  of  our  victory  in  the  Great  War  that  retains  any  interest 
for  us  is  a  just  settlement  that  will  enable  the  nations  to  live  together 
in  peace. 

The  thing  that  really  matters  in  regard  to  Turkey  is  that  she^ 
shall  possess  the  lands  that  are  predominautly  Turkish  and  are  hers 
by  established  usage  and  tradition,  and  that  in  these  lands  she  shall 
live  and  let  live  without  oppression  or  violence.  How  can  we  secure 
this  freedom  trom  violence?  How  can  the  life  and  liberty  of 
Christian  peoples  in  Turkish  territory  b^e  guaranteed  ?  It  cannot  be 
done  by  banishing  the  Turk  from  Europe.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
foreign  military  control.  The  Allied  Powers  cannot  do  it;  their 
moral  authority  in  the  East  is  bankrupt.  Having  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  past  fifty  years,  it  appears  that  nothing  will 
guarantee  liberty  and  security  of  life  in  Turkey  except  the  know- 
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ledge  that  there  exists  an  impartial  and  irresistible  power  to  enforce 
it  in  case  of  need.  In  the  old  world  there  was  no  such  power,  and 
there  is  none  at  this  moment;  bait  it  can  be  found  in  the  League  of 
Nations  whenever  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  are  ready  to  put 
their  trust  in  it.  Three  things  are  necessary.  The  League  must 
include  Germany,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  All  the  members  of  the 
League  must  reduce  their  national  armaments  in  the  manner  now 
proposed  by  the  League  Assembly.  And  the  League  of  Nations 
itself  must  control  an  international  force  of  sufficient  strength  to 
^support  its  authority,  for  a  League  of  Nations  without  force  behind 
it  is  as  helpless  as  our  Courts  of  Justice  would  be  without  the  police. 

We  are  aware  that  in  saying  this  we  are  implying  that  the 
question  of  Turkey  can  only  be  settled  as  part  of  a  much  larger 
problem  of  international  relations.  It  is  true.  We  may  fix  new 
boundaries,  and  invent  neutral  zones,  and  even  introduce  super- 
vising Commissions  appointed  by  the  League  of  Nations;  but  none 
.of  this  will  protect  the  life  of  the  Christian  in  Turkey.  The 
Armenian  Christian  can  be  protected  only  in  the  same  way  that 
[Belgium  or  Poland  can  be  protected  against  other  nations.  It 
tcannot  be  done  by  treaty  or  by  fortification  or  by  a  crushing  military 
victory.  The  only  safeguard  against  war  is  the  common  will  of 
an  all-inclusive  League  of  Nations,  backed  by  force  which  is  irresis- 
tible in  comparison  with  national  armaments.  This  is  also  the  only 
safeguard  against  the  atrocities  of  the  Near  East.  If  it  is  said  that 
this  remedy  is  beyond  the  power  or  contrary  to  the  will  of  European 
^statesmen,  then  we  know  where  we  are.    There  is  no  other  way. 
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LIBERAL  POLICY 


on 


Industrial  and  Economic 
Questions. 


HE  policy  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  relation  to  industrial 


A  and  economic  questions  has  been  clearly  defined  in 
recent  Resolutions  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  and 
particularly  in  those  adopted  by  the  Federation  at  the 
Nottingham  meetings  on  April  24th  and  25th,  192 1,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  at  the  Newcastle  meetings  on  November 
24th  and  25th,  192 1.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  policy  of  these  Resolutions : 


It  is  held  that  statutory  bodies  should  be  established  with 
defined  powers  for  the  regulation  of  industry,  these  being 
subject  always  to  the  ultimate  control  of  Parliament. 

A  National  Industrial  Council  should  be  established  by 
Parliament  to  make  recommendations  upon  questions  affect- 
ing the  general  problems  of  industry.  The  Council  should 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  employers,  workers,  and 
the  community. 

Every  industry  should  possess  an  Industrial  Council  or 
Trade  Board  representing  not  only  management  and  manual 
labour,  but  technicians  and  other  brain- workers. 

A  Royal  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  practicability  of  a  reasonable  limitation  of  profits 
distributed  to  shareholders  in  public  trading  companies, 
especially  trusts. 

DISTRIBUTION,  CONTROL,  WAGES  AND  HOURS. 

A  more  equal  distribution  of  the  national  income  is 
essential,  and  the  worker  is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the 
product  of  his  industry. 


INDUSTRIAL  ORGANISATION. 


ment,  who  should  also  assess  compensation  awarded  in 
respect  of  disturbance. 

The  basis  of  the  purchase  price  of  lands  and  buildings  so 
taken  should  be  the  capital  value  in  the  National  Valuation. 

URBAN  LAND  TENURE. 

All  questions  and  disputes  concerning  tenure  of  urban 
land  should  be  settled  by  a  Court  or  judicial  body  established 
for  the  purpose. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Minimum  standards  of  wages  for  agricultural  labourers 
should  be  fixed  by  District  Wages  Boards. 

All  subsidies,  guaranteed  prices,  and  Government  inter- 
ference with  farmers  should  be  abandoned,  together  with 
controlled  prices  and  the  guarantee  of  minimum  prices  for 
agricultural  produce. 

Whilst  means  should  be  found  to  prevent  the  misuse  or 
under-cultivation  of  the  land,  the  tenant  farmer  and  allotment 
holder  should  have  security  of  tenure. 

The  Game  Laws  should  be  reformed. 

Means  should  be  found  for  giving  the  rural  population 
a  share  in  the  land  by  a  sufficient  supply  of  small  holdings 
and  allotments,  and  for  giving  the  labourer  a  defined  status 
and  a  clear  voice  in  the  industry. 

The  hardships  of  the  tied  cottage  system  should  be 
removed. 

The  State  should  promote  and  financially  aid  agricultural 
research. 
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WHA  T! 

MORE 

PROMISES  ? 

IT  is  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  going  to  ask  the 
electors  to  give  the  Coalition  another  turn. 

The  Coalitionists  say  that  if  they  have  another 
turn  they  \n\\  put  this  old  country  to  rights.  They 
will  reduce  armaments;  they  will  save  money;  they 
will  revive  trade;  so  they  say. 

But  they  said  the  same 
thing  three  years  ago. 

THIS  IS  WHAT  MR.  GEORGE 
SAID   THREE   YEARS  AGO: 

Millions  of  gallant  young  men  have  fought  for 
the  new  world.  .  .  .  If  we  fail  to  honour  the  promise 
given  to  them,  we  dishonour  ourselves.^^ 

(Mr.  Lloyd  George's    Message  to  the  People  " 
in     The  Future/'  September,  1919.) 
*'  What  is  our  task?    To  make  Britain  a  country 
fit  for  heroes  to  live  in.    There  is  no  time  to  lose,'' 
(Speech  at  Wolverhampton,   November  23, 
•1918.) 

**  The  pioblem  for  the  nation  in  the  coming  election 
is  to  choose  its  builders  for  the  great  reconstruction.'* 
(Speech  in  London,  November  16,  1918.) 

In  that  election,  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  his  Coalition.  Party  were  chosen." 

What  has  been  the  result?  Where  is  the  new 
world  "?    Where  is  the     great  reconstruction  "? 

Vanished.  Forgotten.  Nothing  done.  But  we 
have  a  million  and  three-quarters  of  people 
unemployed. 

WHAT  IS  THE  GOOD  OF  MAKING 
THE    SAME    PROMISES  AGAIN? 

The  Coalition  has  been  tried  for  three  years, 
and  it  has  failed. 
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THE  COALITION 
MUST  GO. 


It  is  time 
we  had . . 
a  change. 


THINK  OF  ALL  THE  BAD  TRADE  AND 
UNEHHPLOYmiEHT, 

THE  Coalition  Government  talks  of  new  schemes  for  reviving 
trade,  and  promises  to  do  wonderful  things. 

But  what  is  the  good  of  talking?    What  is  the  good  of 
promising  ? 

We  have  heard  all  this  before.  They  said  exactly  the  same 
thing  three  years  ago.    Read  this  : 

FROM   MR.    LLOYD  GEORGE\S 
ELECTION  MANIFESTO, 
December  5th,  1918. 

**  The  Government  have  schemes  for  developing  the  resources  of 
our  own  country  in  a  way  they  have  never  been  opened  up  before." 

There  you  are.  Iliat  is  what  they  promised  three  years  ago; 
and  they  are  still  saying  the  same  thing. 


And  what  is  (he  result  of  these  three  years  of  Coalition 
Government? 

The  result  is  that  to-day  trade  is  worse  and  unemployment  is 
worse  than  we  have  ever  iinown  them  before. 

On  January  3rd,  1919, 

the  number  of  people  Unemployed  was —  231,756. 

On  December  9th,  1921, 

the  number  of  people  Unemployed  was — 1,733,718. 

THERE  IS  NO  GETTING 
AWAY  FROM  THAT. 


We  haye  tried  the  Coalition  for  Three  Years. 
The  result  is  very  bad. 
We  must  have  a  change  now. 
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THINK  OF  THE  MONEY  THROWN  AWAY. 


W 


HAT  is  the  good  of  making  promises  to  do  better  in  the 
future? 


We  can't  rely  on  the  promises  of  Coalitionists,  because 
we  know  What  they  have  done. 

The  Coalitionists  have  had  their  chance.  Since  the  Armistice 
they  have  had  things  in  their  own  hands  for  three  years  ;  and  they 
have  thrown  our  money  away. 

CONSIDER  THESE  THREE  FACTS. 
I. 

In  the  year  192 1  the  Coalition  Government  have  spent  mort 
Chan  five  times  as  much  as  the  Liberal  Government  spent  in  1913. 

National  Exfendiiure. 
By  the  Coalition  Government  (1921-22)     ...    ;£^i,039  millions 
By  the  Liberal  Government  (1913-14)       ...         197  millions 

IL 

The  Coalition  Government  have  nearly  100,000  more  paid 
officials  in  the  Civil  Service  than  the  Liberal  Government  had  in 
1913,  and  they  pay  Fifty  Million  Pounds  a  year  more  in  Civil 

Service  salaries.                              Paid  Officials  Salaries 

Number  of  Annual 

Coalition  Government  (1921)  ...    366,894    ...  ;^69  millions 

Liberal  Government  (19 13)      ...    277,911    ...  18  millions 

IIL 

During  all  the  three  years  since  the  Armistice,  the  Coalition 
Government  have  kept  on  wasting  money  on  unnecessary  wars. 

Tliey  have  sent  our  soldiers  all  over  the  world,  and  in  three  years 
they  have  spent  in  this  v^ay  over  ;^30o,ooo,ooo. 


All   this  wasted  money  has  come  out  of  the 
People's  Pockets. 


The  People  will  judge  the  Coalition  by  what 
it  has  done»  and  not  by  what  it  promises  to  do. 


THE  COALITION 
MUST  GO. 


It  is  time 
we  had • • 
a  change. 
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THE  COALITION 
MUST  GO. 


It  is  time 
we  had . . 
a  change. 


THiNK  OF  THE  TAXES 
THEY  HAVE  WADE  US  PAY. 

Every  time  we  buy  a  pound  of  Sugar,  we  pay 
a  tax  of  2fd.  (In  1914,  this  tax  was  less  than  a 
farthing.) 

Every  time  we  buy  a  pound  of  Tea,  we  pay 
a  tax  of  Is.  (Or  if  Colonial  Tea,  lOd.)  (In  1914, 
this  tai  was  only  5d.) 

Every  time  we  buy  a  pound  of  COCOa,  we  pay 
a  tax  of  4id.    (In  1914,  this  tax  was  only  Id.) 

You  see  how  much  these  taxes  have  gone  up. 
They  all  went  up  during  the  War,  and  each  of  the 
three  War  Governments  added  something  in  its  turn. 

But  it  is  more  than  three  years  since  the  great 

War  ended,  and  yet  these  taxss  Still  remain  at 
the  top  war  figure. 

THEY  OUGHT  TO  COME  DOWN. 

They  could  have  come  down  long  ago  if  the 
Lloyd  George  Government  had  not  wasted  so  much 
money. 

According  to  the  Geddes  Committee,  the  Lloyd 
George  Government  has  been 

WASTING  HALF  A  MILLION  POUNDS  EVERY  DAY. 
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LET 

us  GO 

It  is  time  for 

AND 

VOTE. 

.  .  women  .  • 
to  take  a  turn. 

MEMBERS  of  Parliament  are  always  doing-  things  that  affect 
our  lives. 

You  often  see  a  group  of  children  and  perambulators 
round  the  door  of  a  public-ho'use.  It  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  that 
prevents  them  from  gfoiag-  in.  Grandfather  g*oes  every  week  to  the 
Post  Office  for  his  pension.  It  was  Parliament  that  gave  him  the 
right  to  do  that. 

If  we  w^ant  the  right  thing-s  done,  we  must  take  care  Who  goes  to 
Parliament,  and  we  can  do  that  by  Voting  when  the  Election  comes. 

WOMEN  DON'T  LIKE  THE  COALITION  M.P.S.  They  have 
made  a  perfect  mess  of  things.  They  have  wasted  so  much  money, 
and  kept  all  the  countries  in  such  a  muddle,  that  trade  is  as  bad  as 
it  can  be  and  crowds  of  people  are  out  of  w^ork. 

And  they  have  made  things  so  dear  by  their  heavy  taxes. 
Sug'ar,  tea,  cocoa,  currants,  tohacco;  and  stockings,  tablecloths, 
lamp- glasses,  gas-mantles,  and  so  on.  All  these  things  are  dearer 
than  they  need  be  because  the  Coalitiom  M.P.s  have  put  taxes 
on  them. 

WOMEN  WANT  A  LOT  OF  THINGS  THAT  CAN  ONLY 
BE  GOT  BY  SENDING   LIBERALS  TO  PARLIAMENT. 

We  want  all  those  taxes  reduced,  so  that  living-  will  be  cheaper. 

We  want  the  waste  of  money  toi  be  stopped,  and  we  want  peace 
and  quietness  in  the  world,  so  as  to  get  better  trade  and  regular 
work. 

We  want  more  protection  for  young  girls  against  immoral 
offences. 

We  want  mothers  to  have  the  same  rights  as  fathers  in  the 
guardianship  of  their  children. 

We  want  better  houses,  better  food,  better  education,  and  a 
better  chance  in  life  for  all  working  people. 

OUR   ONLY  CHANCE 
OF  GETTING  THESE  THINGS  DONE  IS  TO 
VOTE  FOR  THE  LIBERAL 
WHEN  THE  ELECTION  COMES. 


[Read  the  other  side  as  weH. 


WHAT  WOMEN  CAN  VOTE 

In  the  Election  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  ? 


You  can  vote  if  you  are  on  the  Register  of  Voters. 

1.  A  married  woman  of  30  years  of  age,  whose  husband 
is  a  householder,  has  a  right  to  be  on  the  Register  of  Voters. 

2.  Either  a  single  woman  or  a  married  woman  <rf  30  years 
of  age,  who  is  a  householder  herself,  has  a  right  to  be  on  the 
Register. 

(You  are  a  householder  even  if  you  only  take  part 
of  a  house,  one  or  more  rooms,  provided  that  you  take 
the  rooms  unfurnished,  just  as  you  do  when  you  take 
a  whole  house.) 

3.  Any  woman  of  30  years  of  age  has  a  right  to  be  on  the 
Register  if  she  is  the  occupier  of  a  shop  or  work-room,  for 
business  purposes,  provided  that  the  yearly  value  of  the  shop 
or  work-room  is  not  less  than  jCS' 

If  two  women  are  joint  occupiers  of  such  business  premises, 
they  can  both  get  on  the  Register  of  Voters  if  the  yearly  value 
of  the  premises  is  not  less  than 


A  new  Rcgfister  of  Voters  is  made  twice  a  year.  You  should 
ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Liberal  Association  to  see  that  you  get 
on.  It  is  important  to  let  him  know  either  before  February  loth, 
or  before  August  loth. 
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HIS  OWN  INVENTIONS. 


An  Illustrated  Alice  Story  by  F.C.G. 


What  attracted  Alice's  attention  was  the  strange  assortment 
of  articles  attached  to  the  horse  and  the  rider. 


ALICE  heard  the  steps  of  a  horse  moving  through  the  wood,  and  presently 
a  Knight  rode  out  into  the  open  glade.  He  was  dressed  in  tin  armour 
•  and  had  rather  long  white  hair.  He  sat  \^ry  stiffly,  standing  up  in  his 
stirrups  and  keeping  tight  hold  of  the  reins,  for  he  did  not  seem  to  be  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  his  horse. 

But  what  attracted  Alice's  attention  most  was  the  strange  assortment  of 
articles  attached  to  the  horse  and  the  rider.  There  was  a  eibbet,  and  a  large 
sack  which  seemed  to  be  empty,  a  huge  extinguisher,  a  sieve,  what  looked  like 
a  big  doll's  house,  a  beehive,  a  bag  of  golf  clubs,  and  a  wooden  box,  like  a 
collectirg-box,  only  the  bottom  lid  was  hanging  open. 
Alice  looked  at  this  collection  with  great  curiosity. 

'*  I  see  you're  admiring  my  little  contrivances,"  the  Knight  said  in  a 
friendly  tone.    "  They're  all  my  own  invention  !  " 

Alice  came  a  little  closer  to  examine  them.  "  But  what  is  that?  "  she  asked, 
pointing  to  the  gibbet. 

The  Knight  leaned  towards  her,  and  in  a  confidential  whisper  said  :  Don't 
mention  it  again — but  it's  to  hang  the  Kaiser  on.  I  said  I  would,  and  so,  of 
course,  I  had  to  prepare  for  it.  You  see,  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  catch  the 
Kaiser,  put  his  heaxi  in  the  noose,  and  there  you  were,  or  rather  he  would 
have  been  !  " 

I'  But  you  didn't  hang  him,  did  you?  "  said  Alice.       I  never  heard  of  it." 

"No,  not  exactly,"  the  Knight  replied,  a  shade  of  vexation  passing  over 
his  face.  **  He  didn't  come  to  be  hanged;  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  went 
away— to  Holland,  1  believe,  but,"  and  his  face  brightened,  his  hair  has 
gone  quite  white,  and  he  has  grown  a  beard  !  " 


Humph  ! said  Alice.  "  I  don't  see  the  point  of  that.  But  what  is  that 
sack  for  ?  " 

*'  That's  for  the  Indemnity,  Reparations,  and  Damages,  you  know,  thousands 
of  millions  !    I  had  to  get  a  very  big  sack  to  hold  it  all !  ** 

But  it  seems  to  be  quite  empty,"  Alice  said,  looking  at  the  loose  folds. 
"  Didn't  you  get  the  money?  " 

"  Well,  not  exactly  !  I  didn't  actually  get  it,  but  I've  got  the  bag  ready. 
You  see,  it's  as  well  to  be  prepared  for  everything.  If  the  thousands  of  millions 
should  happen  to  come  in  it  would  never  do  not  to  have  something  to  put  the 
money  in." 

"  It  looks  to  me,"  said  Alice,  "  like  counting  your  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched,  and  not  having  even  the  eggs  to  count  by." 

The  Knight  looked  vexed,  and  muttered  something  about  unforeseen 
circumstances." 

"  And  what  is  that  big  Extinguisher  for?     Alice  went  on  to  inquire. 
"  Now,   that's   an   invention    I'm   rather    proud   of,"  said  the  Knight. 
**  I  invented  it  to  extinguish  Mr.  Asquith.'* 
"  But  did  it?  "  Alice  asked. 

"  Not  quite,"  said  the  Knight,  with  a  frown.  Not  quite — he  must  have 
got  out  somehow.  At  any  rate,  he's  not  there  now,  but  the  invention  was  aD 
right — it  wasn't  my  fault  it  didn't  work." 

"  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  box  with  the  bottom  open?  "  said  Alice. 

**  That's  the  Treasury  Box,"  said  the  Knight,  proudly.    *'  You  see,  you  put 

the  money  in  through  the  slit  at  the  top  " 

And  it  all  tumbles  out  at  the  bottom,"  said  Alice;  **  don't  you  see  it  is 
wide  open  ?  " 

"  Dear  me!"  said  the  Knight,  glancing  round  at  the  box;  **  so  it  is! 
I  must  speak  to  Geddes  about  it." 

And  what  is  that  sieve?  "  asked  Alice. 

"  Oh  !  that's  our  great  Economy  Invention,"  said  the  Knight,  eagerly;  **  it 
saves  such  a  lot  in  liquidation,  you'd  be  surprised  !  '* 

"  Yes,"  said  Alice.     I  expect  I  should  be;  but  what  is  that  doll's  house  for? 

"  That's  one  of  my  model  homes  for  heroes  !  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them 
all  over  the  country  !  " 

"  But  are  they  all  over  the  country?  "  Alice  asked. 

*'  Well,  not  quite  all  over  the  country,"  said  the  Knight,  looking  a  little 
embarrassed,  not  exactly  all  over  the  country,  but  they  would  be  if  they  had 
been  built." 

But  the  heroes  can't  live  in  them  if  they're  not  built,  can  they?"  Alice 
remarked. 

Ah  !  but  it's  something  to  go  by  in  case  they  are  built,  and  perhaps  some 
day  " 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  your  invention's  so  far,"  said  Alice.  **  But  I  see  you 
have  some  golf-clubs — do  you  golf?  " 

I  take  them  about  with  me  when  I  go  to  sea-side  Conferences,"  said  the 
Knight,  with  a  satisfied  smile,  so  that  I  can  teach  the  game  to  Foreign  Prime 
Ministers." 

"That  is  interesting,"  said  Alice;  "do  they  make  good  pupils?  " 
"  Well,  not  exactly,"  said  the  Knight.    "  Now,  I  dare  say  you  noticed  when 
you  first  saw  me  just  now  that  I  was  lookimg  a  little  thoughtful." 
"  You  were  a  little  grave,"  said  Alice. 

"  Well,  1  was  just  wondering  why  it  is  that  the  Foreign  Prime  Ministers  are 
always  called  home  in  a-  hurry  when  I  begin  teaching  them  !  " 

"  Perhaps  they  don't  hke  your  swing,"  said  Alice.    '*  And  now  what  is  that 

bee-hive  for  ?  '* 

"  That's  the  hive  of  British  Industry  where  the  busy  bees,  you  know,  make 
the  honey." 

"  But  there  don't  seem  to  be  any  bees  about  it;  are  they  all  asleep  or  dead?  " 

*'  There  aren't  many  bees  about,  not  just  now,"  the  Knight  admitted,  but 
there's  a  hive  all  ready  for  them  when  they  do  come." 

The  horse,  which  had  been  getting  a  little  restive,  began  to  move  on,  with  the 
Knight  pulling  hard  at  the  reins,  and  Alice  noticed  that  it  had  spiked  anklets 
round  its  feet. 

What  are  they  for?  "  Alice  asked.    "  Protection?  " 

No,  no,  not  Protection  !  "  said  the  Knight,  hastily,  *'  not  exactly  Protection, 
but  simply  as  a  safeguard  against  Dumping,  you  know  !  " 

The  horse  trotted  off  down  the  glade,  bearing  its  ridetr,  the  various  inventions 
jingling  as  they  went,  and  disappeared  in  the  wood. 

{Reprinted  from  the  "  Weslminsler  Gazette/'  Feb.  7,  1922. 
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ABOUT  THE 
LIBERAL  PARTY. 


THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  is  the  Party  that 
stands  for  hberty,  justice,  and  equal  rights 
for  all. 

Some   people   call   it    '*  Free   Liberal  "  or 
Independent  Liberal/'    It  is  both  free  and 
independent  ;  but  these  words  need  not  be  used, 
because  there  is  no  other  Liberal  Party. 

The  people  who  call  themselves  Coalition 
Liberals  "  or  National  Liberals  "  are  not  Liberals 
at  all.    To  say    Coalition  Liberal  "  is  like  sa3dng 

Half-Caste  Englishman,''  which  only  means  a 
Half-Caste.  And  a  Coalition  Liberal  "  is  just 
a  Coahtionist. 

Among  the  Liberals  who  have  done  great  things 
in  the  past  are  Gladstone,  John  Bright,  John 
Morley,  Harcourt,  and  Campbell-Bannerman.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  once  a  Liberal ;  but  he  is  now 
a  Coalitionist  and  fights  against  the  Liberal  Party. 


Among  the  leading  Liberals  in  Parliament 
to-day  are  Mr.  Asqiiith,  Lord  Grey  (who  used  to 
be  Sir  Edward  Grey),  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  Lord 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Hogge,  Capt.  Benn,  Commander 
Kenworthy,  and  many  others.  The  Liberal  Party 
has  branches,  usually  called  Liberal  Associa- 
tions," in  nearly  every  town  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  a  great  many  villages.  It  has  millions  of 
members  and  supporters. 

It  was  the  Liberal  Party  that  gave  Oid  Age 
Pensions  and  the  Maternity  Benefit.  It  was  the 
Liberal  Party  that  forced  the  Peers  to  let  the  taxes 
alone.  It  was  the  Liberal  Party  that  started 
Wages  Boards,  which  have  done  so  much  to  improve 
wages.  It  was  the  Liberal  Party  that  made  South 
Africa  a  free  country.  The  Liberal  Party  has 
always  fought  for  freedom,  and  for  the  things 
that  give  the  people  a  better  chance  in  life. 

The  Liberal  Party  has  not  been  in  power  since 
the  War.  The  things  that  have  been  done  during 
the  past  three  years  have  been  done  by  the 
Coalitionists. 


If  the  Liberal  Party  came  into  power  again  now, 
it  would, make  a  real  and  settled  Peace,  so  that  all 
the  nations  could  get  to  work.  This  would  soon 
improve  trade  and  give  more  work  for  our  own 
people.    The  Liberal  Party  would  make  trade 

free  "  again,  and  this  would  bring  down  the  cost 
of  living.  The  Liberal  Party  would  spend  a  great 
deal  less  money  on  Armies  and  stop  all  the  little 
wars,  and  this  would  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
taxes  on  such  things  as  tea  and  sugar. 

After  this  it  would  be  possible  to  start  on  other 
improvements.  But,  first  of  all,  we  must  get 
peace,  good  trade,  plenty  of  work,  money  saved, 
debts  paid,  and  taxes  reduced  ;  and  this  is  what 
the  Liberal  Party  would  do. 
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WHAT  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY 
STANDS  FOR. 


HE  Liberal  Party  has  always  striven  in  the  past,  and  is 


striving  to-day,  to  bring  about  two  things.    First,  the 


greatest  possible  extension  of  individual  freedom  for  every 
man  and  woman.  Secondly,  the  steady  improvement  of  social 
conditions  so  that  all  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  improved  standard 
of  life,  extended  opportunities  for  education  and  relaxation,  more 
leisure  and  a  better  chance  to  enjoy  it. 

The  Liberal  Party  seeks  also  to  apply  these  two  guiding 
principles  to  Foreign  and  Imperial  affairs  by  using  its  influence 
against  the  oppression  of  small  and  weak  nations,  and  by  working 
for  the  greater  freedom  of  trade  and  intercourse  between  all 
countries.  The  Liberal  Party  recognises  that  the  state  of  the 
world  inevitably  affects  our  conditions  at  home,  and  for  this 
reason  its  energies  are  largely  devoted  at  the  present  time  to  the 
cause  of  Peace  and  a  return  to  a  more  normal  state  of  trade. 

It  is  only  by  giving  up  the  attitude  of  mind  produced  by  War 
that  there  is  any  chance  of  setting  trade  and  commerce  free. 
The  results  of  the  War  have  shown  beyond  doubt  that  modem 
nations  are  dependent  on  each  other  ;  if  one  collapses  the  pros- 
perity of  all  the  others  is  affected.  It  is  equally  true  that  all 
classes  in  a  country  are  necessary  to  each  other.  Thus  the  Liberal 
Party,  which  alone  regards  all  pohtical  questions  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  whole  nation,  is  better  fitted  than  any  other  party 
to  secure  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country. 


To  secure  lasting  Peace  is  the  first  aim  of  Liberalism  to-day  ; 
not  the  pretence  of  Peace,  but  the  real  thing.  In  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  with  which  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1922 
was  opened  occurred  the  sentence  : — 

"  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the  meeting  of  an  Inter- 
national Conference  at  Genoa,  at  which,  I  trust,  it  will  be  possible 
to  establish  peace  on  a  fair  basis  in  Europe." 

This  shows  that  Europe  has  not  yet  obtained  Peace  from  its 
rulers.  Nor  will  it  do  so  whilst  questions  arising  between  nations 
are  dealt  with  solely  by  statesmen  representing  the  countries  in 
disagreement.  The  only  way  to  ensure  Peace  is  to  have  aU  these 
questions  settled  by  a  body  representing  the  whole  civilised  world  ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  League  of  Nations. 


PEACE^ 


LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 


To  make  the  League  of  Nations  so  strong  that  its  authority 
will  be  recognised  and  its  decisions  accepted  by  all  Countries  is 
the  Liberal  method  of  keeping  the  Peace  of  the  world.  The 
Liberal  Party  believes  that  European  questions  should  no  longer 
be  settled  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies,  which  has  in 
fact  kept  them  unsettled,  but  should  be  referred  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  believes  also  that  instead  of  Nations  making 
defensive  treaties  with  each  other  against  the  possible  aggression 
of  a  third,  it  would  be  better  to  make  it  physically  impossible 
for  any  one  country  suddenly  to  attack  another. 

DISARMAMENT. 

This  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  thorough  and  general 
Disarmament  of  all  nations.  If  this  were  done  none  would  be 
powerful  enough  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  League. 

HONEST  GOVERNMENT. 

Turning  to  affairs  at  home,  it  is  time  to  get  rid  of  the  present 
method  of  Government  by  make-believe,  and  return  to  the  system 
under  which  Statesmen  say  what  they  mean  and  do  what  they 
say.    Then  we  shall  know  where  we  are. 

ECONOMY. 

Once  that  is  done,  the  first  thing  required  is  to  reduce 
Expenditure,  and  practice  Economy  with  the  people's  money. 
The  present  enormous  scale  of  taxation  not  only  makes  too  great 
a  demand  on  the  resources  of  everybody,  but  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  the  savings  of  all  classes  that  would  otherwise,  in  one  way 
or  another,  be  invested  in  Industry.  In  this  way  it  creates  un- 
employment. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  second  method  to  reduce  Unemployment  has  already 
been  suggested.  It  is  by  restoring  Peace  to  Europe,  opening  up 
trade  with  Russia,  and  by  helping  the  impoverished  countries. 
So  long  as  the  people  of  these  countries  are  unable  to  buy  our  goods, 
our  people  will  be  out  of  work.  The  urgent  need  of  this  country 
is  Trade. 

FREE  TRADE. 

Not  only  must  we  have  Trade  ;  we  must  have  "  Free  " 
Trade.  Every  obstruction  to  Trade,  such  as  the  Safeguarding  of 
Industries  Act,  not  only  sends  up  prices  by  restricting  competition, 
but  definitely  creates  unemployment  because  a  rise  in  prices 
means  a  decrease  in  demand.  As  a  country  that  lives  largely 
by  its  exports  we  depend  entirely  on  Free  Trade  to  maintain 
our  position. 


TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY, 

Prosperity  must  be  restored  to  the  Trade  and  Industry  of  the 
country,  but  also  the  conditions  of  Industry  must  be  modified 
so  that  the  Industrial  worker  may  feel  that  he  is  a  partner  in  it, 
and  may  give  his  best  efforts  whole-heartedly.  The  Liberal 
Party's  Industrial  policy  is  to  give  a  larger  share  of  control  and 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  product  to  the  worker  ;  to  secure  for 
him  protection  against  the  evils  of  Unemployment  by  an  extension 
of  the  system  of  insurance  ;  and  to  prevent  and  punish  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  community  by  the  monopolist. 

EDUCATION. 

If  the  Government  cannot  make  the  Germans  pay  for  the 
War,  Liberals  intend  to  see  that  our  children  are  not  made  to  pay 
for  it.  They  will  oppose  to  the  uttermost  any  attempt  to  cut 
down  or  lower  the  quality  of  the  Education  given  in  our  schools. 
Educational  opportunities  in  this  country  have  been  too  hardly 
won  to  be  given  up  lightly.  Liberals,  who  gave  Education  to  the 
Nation,  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  its  being  taken  away. 

LAND  REFORM. 

Land  Reform,  both  in  the  direction  of  Taxing  and  Rating 
Land  Values  and  in  other  ways,  is  still  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  though  it  has  been  abandoned  by  some  of  its  former 
friends.  The  land  programme  of  1913-14,  not  only  in  this  respect 
but  also  with  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  leasehold  system 
and  the  protection  of  Town  Tenants,  still  remains  to  be  carried 
out.  The  Housing  question  must  also  be  taken  up  and  dealt 
with  in  a  more  business-like  way  than  it  has  been  by  the  Coalition. 

TEMPERANCE. 

The  Ljiberal  Party  beheves  in  the  system  of  Local  Option, 
by  which  the  people  will  be  given  control  over  the  conditions 
under  which  the  sale  of  intoxicants  is  permitted. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  Polic}^  of  the  Liberal  Party  to-day. 

The  Liberal  Party  promises  less  than  other  parties,but  it  performs 
more. 


Look  on  the  back  page  for  some  of  the  things  the  Liberal 
Party  has  done. 


What  the  Liberal  Party  has  Done  in  the  Past. 


It  has  given  this  country  Political  Freedom,  i.e.,  the  Vote  and 
the  Secrecy  of  the  Ballot ;  Religious  Freedom  ;  and  Economic 
Freedom  (by  legalising  Trades  Unions). 

It  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Liberals  that  procured  the  Abolition 
of  Protection  and  the  blessings  of  cheap  and  abundant  food.  The 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  broken  by  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  the  way  tiien  made  clear  for  progressive  legislation.  The 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Reform  of  the  old  cruel  Poor  Law,  the 
Penny  Post,  and  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  present-day  Local 
Government,  were  all  carried  by  the  first  Liberal  Government  of 
the  XlXth  Century.  The  same  Liberal  Government  passed  the 
first  of  the  Factory  Acts  and  gave  the  first  grants  of  money  to 
Public  Education. 

The  Liberal  Party  has  been  the  means  of  giving  self-govern- 
ment to  the  Dominions  of  the  Empire,  beginning  with  Canada  and 
ending  with  South  Africa.  It  fought  for  a  generation  to  give  the 
same  privilege  to  Ireland,  and  finally  imposed  its  policy  on  an 
unwilling  Government.  It  disestablished  the  Irish  Church,  gave 
Economic  freedom  to  Irish  Tenants  by  a  series  of  Land  Laws,  and, 
as  stated  above,  finally  gave  Political  Freedom  to  Ireland. 

The  Education  Act  of  1870,  passed  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  gave 
a  National  system  of  Education  to  this  country.  All  subsequent 
improvements  have  been  an  extension  of  that  Act. 

In  the  region  of  Finance,  a  series  of  Liberal  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  gradually  removed  the  last  of  the  old  Protective  Taxes 
and  made  the  Revenue  system  of  the  Country  just  and  economical. 
Liberal  Governments  imposed  the  Death  Duties,  discriminated 
between  Earned  and  Unearned  Incomes  for  Income  Tax  purposes,, 
introduced  the  principle  of  allowances  for  children,  and  imposed  the 
super-tax  on  large  incomes.  A  Liberal  Government  introduced  the 
principle  of  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  which  the  reactionary 
Coalition  Government  has  since  repealed. 

Housing  and  Town-planning  Acts,  a  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  Acts  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  children,  Sailors,  and  Shop 
Assistants,  Acts  to  introduce  measures  of  safety  into  Mines  and 
hmit  the  work  in  them  to  an  Eight-hour  day  were  among  the  last 
of  the  pre-war  measures  of  the  Liberal  Government. 

During  the  same  period  three  great  principles  of  Reform  were 
introduced  by  them  :  Old  Age  Pensions  ;  Insurance  against  sick- 
ness ;   Insurance  against  Unemployment. 

The  Army  and  Navy  have  always  been  most  efficient  under 
Liberal  Administration.  These  are  samples  of  the  benefits  Liberal 
Governments  have  conferred  on  this  country. 
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Come  Out  and 
Help  Us  ! 

A  FEW  STRAIGHT  WORDS 
::    TO  WOMEN  VOTERS. 

By 

ANNIE  S.  SWAN. 

(Mrs.  BURNETT-SMITH.) 


1C0ME  in  contact  with  large  bodies  of  intelligent 
women  at  meetings  of  Women  Citizens,  Sisterhoods, 
and  the  like  ;  and  I  do  not  find  them  as  yet  much 
interested  in  politics. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  do  not  think 
that  politics  has  much  to  do  with  life.  To  the  great 
majority,  it  is  merely  a  game  which  men  play — with 
more  or  less  enthusiasm  and  success. 

I  am  writing  these  words  because  1  am  convinced 
myself  that  politics  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  human 
affairs.  I  think  we  have  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  our  country's 
history,  and  the  things  that  are  done  by  politicians  during 
the  next  five  years  will  decide  Britain's  future,  possibly 
her  fate  as  a  nation. 

Is  Great  Britain  to  maintain  her  high  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ?  Are  the  British  people  to  stand, 
as  aforetime,  for  justice,  freedom,  and  righteousness  ? 

They  will  only  do  so  if  the  women  electors  take  a 
serious  hand  in  the  business  of  government. 


It  is  a  common  idea  that  we  are  governed  by  a  handful 
of  men,  who  are  trained  to  the  business. 

Who  has 

the  Power?  P^*^  these  men  in  positions  of 

power  ?  The  electors.  And  remember, 
nearly  Iialf  of  the  electors  are  now  women.  It  is  the 
people  who  vote  in  elections  who  decide  what  type  of 
men  shall  form  the  Government  and  handle  the  reins. 

As  ?ai  old  friend  of  women,  and  one  who  knows 
what  we  call  in  Scotland  the  "  inwardness  "  of  women's 
lives,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  right  use  of 
tills  power. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  this.  Everything 
jj  which  threatens  the  welfare  and  happiness 

of  the  home  is  of  supreme  importance  to 
women,  because  the  home  is  their  kingdom. 

Then  what  about  war  ?  Why  have  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  women  turned  hopefully  to  the  League 
of  Nations  ?  It  is  not  because  they  are  interested  in 
international  boundaries,  or  in  tariffs  as  such,  but 
because  they  want  to  see  the  differences  of  nations 
settled  without  war. 

The  waste  and  horror  and  cruelty  of  war  are  hateful 
to  women.  Above  all,  the  waste  !  God  made  woman  a 
creator  and  conservor  of  human  life,  and  whatever 
destroys  or  maims  the  Ufe  force  is  something  to  be 
resisted. 

Well,  it  is  only  by  sending  the  right  kind  of  men 
and  women  to  Parliament  that  we  can  get  the  idea 
of  the  League  of  Nations  carried  out,  and  make  sure  of 
continued  peace. 

Another  vital  question  for  women  is  the  cost  of 
food   and   housing,  and   the  intolerable 
?       burden  of  taxation.    It  matters  to  every 
01  Livmg.  housekeeper  what  she  has  to  pay  for 
bread  and  butter,  and  meat,  and  milk,  for  coals,  and 
for  the  children's  boots. 


It  is  very  much  our  business  to  see  that  we  do  not 
send  people  to  Pariiament  who  will  put  taxes  on  the 
necessities  of  life.  We  want  these  things  to  be  free  from 
taxes.  This  means  that  we  want  Free  Trade.  We  do 
not  beUeve  in  adding  to  the  cost  of  living  by  taxation. 
The  great  Liberal  principle  of  Free  Trade  is  part  of  the 
daily  concerns  of  a  woman's  life. 

Every  woman  is  at  heart  an  economist.  How 
deeply  we  have  been  shocked  by  what  v/e 
i        have  heard  of  the  Coalition  Government's 
waste.      extravagance  !    According  to  the  Geddes 
Report  the  Government  has  been  spending  three  million 
pounds  every  week  that  need  not  have  been  spent.  This 
is  sinful  extravagance.    It  is  wasting  our  money,  yours 
and  mine. 

We  want  these  things  altered.    Is  there  a  woman 
in  these  islands  who  does  not  long  for  a 
^    yf.        better  day  ?    Well,  what  are  we  going  to 
Coantion  ^^^^^^      p    ^^^^  longing  and  talking 

nas  i^aiiea.  ^qj^'^  bring  the  new  day.  We  must  work 
to  bring  about  the  happy  dawn. 

We  must  work  for  a  change  of  Government.  The 
Coalition,  under  which  w^e  have  suffered  for  more  than 
three  years,  has  failed.  It  has  not  given  us  a  happier 
country.  It  was  bound  to  fail  because  it  had  no  principle, 
no  unity  of  purpose,  no  worthy  ideal  to  guide  it. 

Our  only  hope  of  a  happier  dawn  is  in  a  return  to 
,  the  old  sound  Liberalism.    The  very  heart 

ih    I'h     I        Liberalism  is  justice  and  peace  and 
Id   1        lib^^ty.    LiberaUsm  takes  the  individual 
^'      person  into  account.    It  respects  the  rights 
of  all.    It  is  the  religion  of  politics. 

The  Liberal  Party  has  a  fine  record  of  service  and 
achievement.  Gladstone  and  John  Bright  and  Campbell- 
Bannerman  are  among  its  chief  workers.  And  there  are 
others,  no  less  earnest  and  capable,  to-day. 

The  Liberal  Tarty  beheves  that  the  world's  hurt  in 
this  present  time  can  only  be  healed  by  a  return  to  high 


ideals.  We  must  have  peace  and  security  and  freedom  ; 
we  must  be  thrifty  and  economical,  and  get  rid  of  the 
heavy  taxes,  and  get  back  to  easier  costs  of  living.  We 
must  put  all  personal  aims  and  ambitions  out  of  politics, 
and  work  together  for  the  common  good.  This  is  the 
Liberal  ideal.  ""^  - 

If  this  appeals  to  you,  will  you  come  out  and  help 
Wh  t  V       us  in  the  great  cause  ?   Victory  never 
^  comes  merely  through  the  genius  of  one 

^'  or  two,  but  by  the  service  of  a  multitude 
of  plain  everyday  folk — folk  like  you  and  me  ;  it  is  we 
vvho  decide  the  issues  of  the  day. 

And  remember  :  merely  to  do  nothing  often  has 
serious  results.  A  member  of  the  great  Coleman  firm 
said  that  the  fortune  of  his  house  was  built,  not  on  the 
mustard  that  people  ate,  but  on  what  they  left  on  their 
plates.  And  a  political  party  may  be  returned  to  povv'-er, 
not  by  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  them,  so  much 
as  by  the  number  of  those  who  did  not  trouble  to  vote 
for  the  other  and  better  side. 

Do  not  forget  that.  And  if  you  want  to  put  the 
government  of  this  country  into  the  hands  of  honest, 
practical,  capable  men,  register  your  vote  for  the 
thorough-going,  free  and  independent  Liberal  candidate, 
wherever  you  are. 

Believe  me,  you  cannot  afford  to  treat  this  call 
lightly.  Our  country  is  in  peril.  Everything  that  we 
hold  dear  is  at  stake.  By  our  votes  and  our  work,  we 
women  of  Great  Britain  may  be  the  deciding  factor, 
whereby  all  that  we  love  and  reverence  will  be  saved 
and  safeguarded. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


Under  the  Coalition  Government. 

Lord  Birkenhead  (February  1,  1922), 

**  We  find  ourselves  to  day  with  the  spectre  of  two  millions 
of  unemployed  in  our  streets,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
whom  are  law-abiding  and  decent  citizens." 

Socialism  No  Remedy. 

Mrs.  Philip  SNOWDON  (January  30, 1922). 

"I  once  thought  that  Socialism  was  a  solution,  but  I  do 
not  think  so  now." 

The  Liberal  Remedy. 

The  only  way  to  cure  Unemployment  is  to  get  back  to 
Liberal  Policy. 

The  Liberal  Policy  is : 

L    Stop  waste.    Spend  less  money  on  Admirals  and 
Generals  and  military  adventures. 

2.  Reduce  the  Taxes, 

( When  these,  two  thin;^s  are  done,  money  ivill  flow 
into  trade.) 

3.  Revise  the  Peace  Treaty,  so  that  Germany  can 

settle  down  to  business. 

{Europe  zvas  our  chief  customer  before  the  war^  and 
there  will  be  no  revival  of  trade  in  Europe  until 
Germany  has  settled  down,) 

4.  Get  back  to  Free  Trade. 

5.  Bring  all  the  land  to  its  best  use  by  fining  people 

who  keep  it  idle. 


Vote  for  the  Liberal  Candidate. 

He  belongs  to  the  only  Party  which  can 

Deal  with  Unemployment. 
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LIBERALISM  and  the  WORKER. 

A  Practical  Policy. 


'^HE  worker  to-day  has  four  very  reasonable  wishes, 
and  LiberaUsm  undertakes  to  carry  them  out. 

(i)  The  -worker  iinshes  to  be  in  regular  employmenty 
subject  always  to-  the  maintenance  of  his  Trade  Union  rights. 
To-day  industry  is  the  scene  of  endless  conflicts  and  ruinous 
unemployment. 

(2)  The  worker  wishes  that,  if  he  falls  sick^  or  becomes  a 
chronic  invalid^  or  loses  his  job,  or  grows  old,  or  dies,  there 
shall  be  due  provision  available  for  his  family  or  himself. 
The  Liberals  did  p'ood  work  in  this  direction  before  the  war  in 

o 

such  matters  as  Old  Age  Pensions  and  Insurance;  and  now 
that  the  war  is  more  than  three  years  behind  us,  it  is  time  that 
further  progress  should  be  made. 

(3)  The  worker  wishes  for  a  living  voice  in  his  own 
affairs,  that  is  to  say,  in  his  own  industry. 

(4)  The  worker  wishes  that  his  wages  should  buy  as  much 
as  possible  for  his  household  and  himself.  Yet,  here  again, 
he  is  at  the  mercy  of  prices,  which  are  fixed  in  ways  (juite 
unknown  to  him.     There  was,  indeed,  a  Profiteering  Act 


passed  in  1919.  But  in  192 1  the  Coalition  Government 
allowed  it  to  lapse,  and  also  abolished  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Trusts  which  had  begun  to  find  out  the  hard  facts  of  the 
case. 

The  Liberal  policy  is  to  establish  a  great  con- 
stitutional body,  the  National  Industrial  Council, 
which,  subject  always  to  Parliament,  shall  give 
effect  to  these  four  desires. 

Look  at  the  present  chaos  in  industry.  Look  at  what 
happened  in  Engineering  in  the  month  of  March,  1922.  An 
agreement  as  to  necessary  overtime  is  arranged  in  1920 
between  employers  and  employed.  Much  of  192 1  is  occupied 
in  disputing  what  necessary  "  means.  In  1922  the  issue 
widens  into  the  qiiestion  of  what  is  called  ^'  managerial  con- 
trol." The  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  is  involved, 
and  presently  forty-seven  other  Unions  become  agitated  and 
unsettled.  A  battle  royal  starts.  The  Labour  leaders  join  in 
the  fray.  There  is  the  National  Joint  Council  of  the  Labour 
Party,  and  the  General  Council  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress, and  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Labour  Party. 
The  House  of  Commons  has  a  roving  Debate.  The  Minister 
of  Labour  is  consulted,  but  refuses  to  apply  the  Industrial 
Courts  Act  of  1919,  passed  by  the  Coalition  itself.  For  weeks 
confusion  grows  worse  confounded,  while  tens  of  thousands 
suffer,  and  trade  departs,  and  misery  is  multiplied. 


How  much  better  it  will  be  to  have  a  National  Industrial 
Council,  on  which  employers,  employed,  and  the  community 
at  large,  are  jointly  represented,  and  to  which  all  such 
disputes  can  be  referred  from  their  origin.  Under  the 
present  system,  or  want  of  it,  only  the  extremists  on  both 
sides  find  their  advantage,  while  most  of  the  workers  suffer 
loss  and  the  community  is  destroyed. 

Another  duty  of  the  National  Industrial  Council  should 
be  to  bring  it  home  to  the  industries  of  the  country  that  it  is  up 
to  them,  as  well  as  in  their  interest,  to  look  after  their  workers 
in  unemployment,  sickness,  old  age,  and  so  forth.  Mr. 
Rowntree  in  his  recent  book,  The  Human  Factor  in  Busi- 
ness," has  shown  how  practicable  this  is,  taking  the  example 
of  what  has  already  been  done  in  his  own  business.  To  quote 
the  words  of  the  Liberal  Party's  resolution:  The  National 
Industrial  Council  should  be  required  ...  to  formulate  and 
present  to  Parliament  an  effective  National  scheme  for 
relieving  unemployment,  making  each  trade  or  group  of  trades 
responsible  for  dealing  with  its  own  unemployment  as  far  as 
practicable  .  .  .  the  Trades  supplying  the  required  funds 
with  the  aid  of  State  contributions,''  &c. 

Again,  the  workers  have  a  right  to  a  ^*  living  voice  "  in 
those  industries  in  which  their  lives  are  spent,  and  which  their 
energies  have  helped  to  create.  Practical  schemes  for  this 
purpose  must  vary  from  industry  to  industry,  but  it  should  be 


one  of  the  tasks  of  the  National  Industrial  Council  to  bring  it 
about.  In  the  words  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
the  Council  should  be  required  to  recommend  methods  for 
the  collaboration  of  workpeople  of  all  grades  and  for  the  fair 
division  of  the  product  of  industry/' 

Fourthly,  in  regard  to  prices,  the  proposals  of  the  Liberal 
Party  include  a  special  Tribunal  to  work  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  against  the  evils  of  profiteering.  Combinations  to 
increase  prices  should  be  made  illegal,  and  there  should  be 
constant  investigation  into  the  doings  of  Trusts  and  Combines. 

These  are  some  of  the  proposals  of  Liberalism. 


Since  1918  we  have  had  under  the  Coalition 
Government  wild  Imperial  Wars  abroad,  and  wild 
Industrial  Wars  at  home.  These  policies  combined 
can  only  spell  ruin  to  the  workers. 

The  industrial  policy  of  Liberalism  spells  Peace 
and  Prosperity* 

(From  notes  of  a  Speech  by  the  Hon.  George  Peel,  prospective 
Liberal  Candidate  for  Rugby.) 
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WHAT  IS 
THE  LABOUR  PARTY? 

By  B.  MUSGRAVE. 


THE  LABOUR  PARTY  IS  A  CLASS  PARTY. 

It  exists  for  the  benefit  of  one  class  and  many  of  its  supporters 
spend  much  of  their  time  in  trying  to  foment  class  hatred.  For 
many  years  we  had  Class  Government  by  the  Tories.  Liberals 
say  that  Government  should  not  be  by  any  one  class,  or  for  any 
one  class.  Justice  demands  equality  for  all — not  the  advantage  of 
one  class  at  the  expense  of  another. 

THE  LABOUR  PARTY  IS  A  SOCIALIST  PARTY. 

If  you  look  at  the  Constitution  of  the  Labour  Party,  you 
will  find  under  the  heading  Party  Objects,"  in  clause  {d),  the 
following  sentence  : — 

"  To  secure  for  the  producers  by  hand  or  by  brain  the 
full  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  the  most  equitable  distribution 
thereof  that  ma\'  be  possible,  upon  the  basis  of  the  common 
owncrs/ii/)  of  the  means  of  production,  and  tlie  best  obtainable 
system  of  popular  adnnnistration  and  control  of  each  industry 
or  service." 

This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  vSocialism,  and  it  is  what  the 
Labour  Party  "  wants.    It  is  true  that  you  will  not  often  hear 
Labour  Candidates  talking  about  Sociafism  at  their  election  meetings. 
That  is  because  Socialism  is  not  popular,  but  none  the  less  they  are 
pledged  to  it,  and  if  you  question  them  they  are  bound  to  admit  it. 

WHAT  DOES  SOCIALISM  MEAN  ? 

Sociafism  means  State  Control  of  everything.  It  means  the 
management  of  ah  the  factories  and  workshops  and  shops  by  State 
Officials.  Do  you  think  that  wifi  help  things  ?  Do  you  think  w^e 
shall  get  increased  efficiency  under  State  Management  ?    Did  we 


during  the  War  ?  State  Management  is  inefficient  and  expensive. 
It  takes  more  people  to  supervise  in  State  Factories  than  it  does  in 
private  works.  All  these  people  would  have  to  be  maintained  out 
of  the  product.    There  would  be  less,  and  not  more,  for  the  workers. 

SOCIALISM  MEANS  LESS  FREEDOM. 

Read  what  the  Daily  Herald  has  to  say  : — 

"  DiscipUne — iron,  rigid  disciphne — of  the  workers  by  the 
workers  is  needed  in  Russia.  It  will  be  needed  here  whenever 
the  workers  come  to  power/' 

Now-a-days,  if  your  employer  treats  you  unjustly,  the  State 
will  protect  you.  Under  Sociahsm  tlie  State  will  be  your  employer. 
If  you  get  a  bad  foreman  he  will  be  a  State  Official.  What  will  be 
the  chance  of  getting  justice  ? 

SOCIALISM  WILL  NOT  CURE  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Most  people  have  known  this  ail  tlie  tiuK^  It  appears  that 
members  of  the  Labour  Party  are  beginning  to  admit  it. 

Mrs.  Philip  Snowden,  at  a  Conference  on  Unemployment  in 
London  on  January  30th,  1922,  said  : — 

There  is  no  national  solution  for  the  Unemployment 
problem.  I  once  thought  that  Socialism  was  a  solution,  but 
I  do  not  think  so  now.'' 

{Daily  News,  January  31st,  1922) 

SOCIALISM  IS  A  FAILURE. 

Tlic  only  real  attempt  to  establish  a  Socialist  State  has  been  in 
Russia — since  the  revolution.  Here  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Lenin, 
given  in  November,  1921,  as  to  its  success  : — 

"  The  Socialist  system  of  State  barter  of  industrial  and 

agricultural    products   has   proved   a   failure    .    .    .    .  It 

should  be  realised  that  Socialism  cannot  be  attained  in  the 

near  future." 

THE  LABOUR  PARTY  AND  FORCE. 

Large  sections  ol  its  mcmbcLS  are  in  favour  of  "  Direct  Action." 
This  means  that  if  Parliament  will  not  do  as  the  Trade  Unions  wish, 
it  is  to  be  made  to  do  so  by  means  of  a  strike.  This  is  not  democratic. 
If  the  Labour  Party  can  convert  the  voters  to  Socialism  we  shall 


have  a  Labour  Government  and  Socialistic  legislation.  This 
is  the  only  sound  way  to  get  poHtical  change.  Government  should 
be  by  reason  and  not  by  force. 

LABOUR   M.P.'s   ARE   NOT   FREE  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Labour  M.P.'s  are  not  free  to  vote  and  act  according  to  their 
own  judgment.  An  M.P.  should  be  the  representative  of  his 
constituents.  A  Labour  M.P.  is  controlled  by  his  Trade  Union, 
that  is,  by  a  body  of  men  who  do  not  represent  the  electors. 

THE  LABOUR  PARTY  IS  A  MASS  OF  CONTRADICTIONS. 

In  the  same  party  you  will  find  people  who  believe  in  Strikes 
and  people  who  believe  in  settling  Trades  Disputes  by  Arbitration. 
You  will  find  people  w^ho,  during  the  War,  were  Conscientious 
Objectors,  and  who  now  believe  in  using  industrial  force  for  their 
political  ends.  There  are  State  Socialists  who  believe  in  manage- 
ment of  all  industry  by  the  State,  and  Guild  Socialists  who  think 
that  each  trade  should  be  controlled  by  the  workers,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing.  On  the  same  platform  you  will  hear  the  ideals  of 
brotherhood  and  expressions  of  the  most  bitter  class  hatred.  Some 
prominent  members  of  the  part}/  beheve  in  profit  sharing  ;  but 
workmen  have  been  expelled  from  their  Trade  Unions  for  taking 
part  in  a  profit  sharing  scheme. 

WHAT  HAS  THE  LABOUR  PARTY  DONE  IN  THE  PRESENT 

PARLIAMENT  ? 

Read  what  their  own  papers  say  : — 
No  Quickness  of  Mind. 

*'  It  has  neither  quickness  of  mind  nor  assiduit}/  in  its 
Parliimentary  work  ....  Ministers  have  long  learnt 
that  any  evasive  answer  is  good  enough  to  put  off  most  of  the 
Labour  questioners.  A  very  small  band  of  Independent 
Liberals,  who  understand  this  part  of  their  business,  have  done 
far  more  effective  work  in  questioning  Ministers  than  the  whole 
of  the  Labour  Party  put  together,  and  it  has  often  been  left  to  one 
of  them,  by  a  timely  supplementary/'  to  prevent  an  oppor- 
tunity provided  by  a  Labour  questioner  being  completely 
thrown  away.'' 

{The  New  Statesman,  August  20th,  1921.) 


Bad  Attendance. 

The  Daily  Herald  ]ias  made  very  severe  comments  on  the 
non-attendance  of  Labom^  M.P/s. 

Lack  of  Ability. 

The  Labour  Leader  speaks  in  scatliing  terms  of  the 
absence  of  men  of  real  debating  abihty,"  and  says  that  "  even 
the  ablest  speakers  in  the  Labour  Party,  with  scarcely  any 
exceptions,  are  incapable  of  making  an  effective  spontaneous 
reply  in  debate.'' 

THE  LABOUR  PARTY  HAS  NOT  FOUGHT  AGAINST  WASTE. 

"  The  chief  subject  of  talk  on  Wednesday  morning  was  the 
sharp  warning  conveyed  to  Ministers  on  the  previous  evening  when 
all  sections  of  the  House,  except  Labour,  protested  vigorously « 
against  the  plan  of  allowing  the  war  bonus  paid  to  civil  servants  to  • 
count  for  pension.  Mr.  Hilton  Young  was  obliged  to  climb  down,  , 
and  he  gave  a  pledge  that  the  inclusion  of  bonus  in  pension  will  be  \ 
re-considered.  The  victory  of  the  economists  was  won  in  spite  of' 
strong  resistance  from  the  Labour  Party — a  fact  which  will  be  duly  ' 
noted  in  the  country." 

{British  Weekly,  February  23rd,  1922.)  i 

Waste  of  public  monc}^  and  high  taxation  hit  all  classes.  They  1 
liit  the  worker  liardest  of  all.  Tliey  are  largely  responsible  for'; 
unemployment.  Immeasurable  and  needless  hardship  has  been 
suffered  by  millions  of  working  people  because  of  criminal  waste  by 
this  Government.  Labour  M.P.'s  have  not  helped  in  the  tight  for 
economy.  This  has  been  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the  Liberal 
Party. 


If  you  want  sound  economy,  good 
Government,  and  reasoned  progress 

VOTE  FOR  THE  LIBERAL  CANDIDATE. 
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Lord  Gladstone 

ON 

LIBERAL  UNITY. 


The  **  Yorkshire  Evening  News''  published  on  March  lOlh,  1922^  an 
article  on  Liberal  Reunion,'*  In  response  to  a  rtquest  for  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  article^  Lord  Gladstone  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 

Yorkshire  Evening  News"  on  March  15th, 


OU  are  good  enough  to  ask  me  for  my  opinions  on  your  "  Reunion  " 


article  of  March  the  10th.      I  have  always  held  that  the  Liberal 


^  Party  stands  on  and  for  far-reaching  principles  in  its  home,  Colonial, 
and  foreign  relations,  and  that  even  root  differences  on  important  topics 
of  the  day  should  not  exclude  any  person  who  in  truth  accepts  these  prin- 
ciples. 

Accordingly,  when  I  was  Chief  Liberal  Whip,  from  1899  to  1906,  my 
aim  was  to  prevent  such  differences  spreading  to  principles.  We  faced 
the  General  Election  of  1906  as  a  united  party. 

As  I  understand  it,  your  proposal  is  that  the  time  has  come  to  forget 
divisions,  note  points  of  agreement,  and  join  hands  against  our  traditional 
opponents.    This  at  once  raises  two  questions. 

How  can  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  Liberal  supporters  desert  the  Con- 
servatives, with  whom  they  have  been  associated  intimately  for  over  three 
years  ?  The  two  wings  are  committed  to  joint  responsibility  for  their 
actions,  and  the  consequences  which  still  prevail.  Can  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  his  friends,  with  a  clear  conscience,  dissociate  themselves  from 
responsibility,  and  from  their  equally  responsible  allies,  and  march  bag  and 
baggage  into  the  opposing  camp  ?  That  is  a  matter  for  their  own  judg- 
ment.   I  could  not  suggest  it  myself  as  an  honourable  course. 

The  second  question  is  :  Can  Independent  Liberals  join  hands  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  his  friends  ?  I  speak  for  myself,  yet  I  believe  I  express 
the  view  which  is  generally  held  by  the  party.  In  1918  I  denounced  the 
Coupon  as  a  blind  and  mischievous  blunder  totally  opposed  to  the  basic 
principles  of  Liberalism.  National  unity  was  essential  during  the  war. 
It  involved  the  suspension  of  private  judgment,  of  free  expression  of  views, 
and  the  absolute  subordination  of  political  individuality  to  the  stern  pur- 
pose of  the  nation  at  war. 

This  subordination  paralysed  national  vitality  and  capacities  for  every- 
thing but  the  war.  When  the  Armistice  was  achieved  and  the  gigantic 
task  of  reconstructing  Europe  had  to  be  grasped,  the  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  forces  of  the  country  should  have  been  released  for  the  purposes 
of  peace. 

What  happened  ?  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law"  came  to  a 
private  arrangement.  The  suppression  of  all  parties — and  of  the  whole 
national  life  which  found  expression  in  parties — ^was  to  be  continued. 
Baldly,  the  arrangement  was  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  supporters 
were  to  be  predominant  in  the  Government  •  but  that  the  Liberal  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  wiped  out  and  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Conservatives  substituted. 

The  Coupon  plan  was  a  national  sin.  The  arrangement  accompanying 
it  was  a  betrayal  of  Liberalism  and  a  deliberate  wreck  of  the  Liberal  Party 
and  all  it  might  have  contributed  to  the  work  of  peace. 

The  Independent  Liberals  who  had  remained  true  to  their  faith,  and  had 
refused  to  sacrifice  blindly  their  liberty  of  action,  though  greatly  reduced 
in  Parliamentary  numbers,  soon  began  to  recover  from  this  stunning  blow. 
The  organisation  of  the  party  had  refused  to  surrender,  and  once  more  we 
stand  with  heads  erect,  with  principles  uncompromised,  a  powerful  and 


constantly  growing  force  in  every  part  of  the  country.  If  Coalition 
Liberals  return  to  these  principles  and  to  the  stated  policy  of  the  country 
on  the  old  and  constant  practice  of  the  party,  it  is  not  for  us  to  refuse  their 
co-operation. 

But  what  does  this  co-operation  involve  ?  It  involves  the  condemnation 
of  the  whole  Coupon  intrigue  and  of  the  disastrous  policy  which  has  brought 
the  country  and  the  Government  into  confusion  incredibly  confounded. 

Searching  for  points  of  agreement,  you  instance  the  Washington  Con- 
ference and  the  Irish  Treaty.  To  what  "  policy  "  do  they  belong  ?  The 
Washington  Conference  was  due  primarily  to  the  fine  initiative  of  the 
American  Government,  and,  secondly,  to  the  admittedly  great  work  of 
Sir  Arthur  Balfour — ^who  has  been  conspicuously  absent  from  the  Cabinet 
since  1918. 

As  regards  Ireland,  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  wholly  divorced 
from  Liberalism.  Rejecting  the  Act  of  1914,  it  passed  another  Act  not 
wanted  by  any  part  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Sir  Hamar  Green- 
wood then  for  nine  months  endeavoured  to  coerce  Ireland  to  their  will 
by  methods  as  stupid  as  they  were  brutal  and  wrong. 

Failing  in  these  efforts,  they  reversed  their  policy,  for  which  we  were 
thankful,  apparently  broke  their  understanding  with  Ulster,  and  signed 
the  Treaty  which  was  the  final  condemnation  of  the  "  Unionism  "  of  the 
Unionist  Party.  But  the  Black-and-Tan  reprisal  methods  had  stirred  all 
the  passions,  good  and  bad,  of  Ireland  to  an  intensity  of  hatred  and 
defiance  which  still  leaves  the  settlement  in  a  dangerously  uncertain 
condition.  I  see  no  point  of  principle  leadig  to  agreement  with  Indepen- 
dent Liberals  here. 

What  of  other  matters  ?  Independent  Liberals  condemn  absolutely 
the  insane  policy — costing  £100,000,000  and  probably  much  more — of 
futile  attacks  on  the  Soviet  Government  with  the  direct  result  of  rallying 
Russian  sentiment  and  support  to  the  Soviet  Government,  consolidating 
and  protracting  the  very  conditions  which  it  was  its  object  to  destroy. 

They  condemn  the  costly  and  shilly-shally  policy  in  Persia  and  Meso- 
potamia. They  condemn  the  rejection  of  the  Milner  settlement  in  Egypt 
— up  to  the  reversal  of  policy  when  the  Government  was  face  to  face  with 
General  Allenby's  resignation. 

They  condemn  the  reckless  expenditure  and  abandonment  of  the  first 
principles  of  finance  and  economy  since  1918  ;  and  the  unconstitutional 
effort  to  evade  responsibility  by  the  appointment  of  the  Geddes  Com- 
mittee to  cut  down  the  expenditure  for  which  during  three  years  they  had 
been  responsible. 

They  condemn  the  ludicrous  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act ;  the  Re- 
parations policy,  or  want  of  policy  ;  the  ignoring  of  basic  principles  and 
the  neglect  to  make  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Covenant  the  founda- 
tion of  their  international  policy. 

They  condemn  the  alternating  and  provocative  action  on  Agricultural 
and  Labour  questions  generally. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  forget  all  this,  and  to  accept  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  who  has  been  primarily  responsible. 

Time  and  the  future  will  soften  asperities,  and  when  the  country  re- 
covers from  its  present  chaotic  confusion,  social  and  international  neces- 
sities will  no  doubt  bring  men  together.  But  we  are  asked  to  act  now 
for  the  purpose  of  the  next  election. 

We  do  not  take  the  position  that  one  set  of  Liberals  can  or  ought  to  reject 
the  proffered  union  with  another  set.  Our  position  is  that  we  have  a  party 
in  being,  founded  on  deflnite  principles,  and  on  definite  terms  of  recon- 
struction rejected  by  the  Government.  We  condemn  absolutely  the  policy 
of  the  Coalition  Government  and  its  supporters  in  and  since  1918,  and  we 
offer  to  the  country  an  alternative  Government. 

Reunion  involves  either  the  acceptance  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his 
Cabinet  colleagues  of  the  condemnation  of  their  own  policy  ;  or  the 
surrender  by  the  Independent  Liberals  of  their  whole  position. 

We  have  no  intention  to  surrender  that  position.  The  other  alter- 
native rests  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
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Nobody  Blames 
the  Government 

FOR  PUTTING  UP  THE 
TAXES  DURING  THE  WAR 

Both  the  Asquith  Government  and  the 
Lloyd  George  Government  did  that. 

But  the  Lloyd  George  Government  keeps 
the  Taxes  up,  although  it  is  nearly 
Four  years  since  the  War  ended. 


Under  the  Liberal 
Government  before 
the  War  (1914) 

The  Taxes  were 

5d.  on  a  Pound  of  TEA. 
Id.  on  a  Pound  of  COCOA. 
IJd.  on  a  Pound  of  COFFEE 
Jd.  on  a  Pound  of  SUGAR. 
2|d.  on  an  Ounce  of  TOBACCO. 


Under  the  Coalition 
Government  Four 
Years  after  the  War 
(1922) 

The  Taxes  are 
8d.  on  a  Pound  of  TEA. 
3d.  on  a  Pound  of  COCOA. 
3d.  on  a  Pound  of  COFFEE. 
2id.  on  a  Pound  of  SUGAR. 
6d.  on  an  Ounce  of  TOBACCO. 


he  Coalition  Taxes  are  High  because 
The  Coalition  Wastes  Money. 


The  Geddes  Committee  made  out  that  the  Coalition 
was   Wasting  Half  a  Million  Pounds  a  Day. 


Whe7i   The  Liberals  Come  In. 


If  the  Liberal  Party 
comes  into  office- 
It  will  spend  less  money  on  Fighting  and  prepara- 
tions for  fighting. 

It    will    stop    the   Waste  that  is  still  going  on  in 
Government  Offices. 

It  will  Reduce  the  Taxes. 

It  will  Reduce  the  Debt. 

It  will  bring  back  Free  Trade. 

It  will  set  Trade  with  Foreign  Countries  going  again. 
This  means  that  when  the  Liberals  are  in 
LIVING  WILL  BE  CHEAPER 
BUSINESS  WILL  REVIVE 
THERE  WILL  BE  PLENTY  OF  WORK 

It  was  SO  the  last  time. 

When  the  Liberal  Party  was  in 

Office  before  the  War  (1906-1914) 

It  did  not  waste  money ;  it  did  reduce  the  taxes  ; 

it  did  reduce  the  debt ;  it  did  give  us  Free  Trade, 
and  a  big  profitable  trade  with  Foreign  Countries. 

And  it  was  true  in  those  years 

that  Business  was  good,  Employment  was  plentiful, 
and  Living  was  Cheap. 

It  will  be  so  again 

When  The  Liberals  Come  In. 
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THE  COALITION  BUDGET  1922 


The  Budget  does  next  to  nothing  for  me. 


I  am  a  working  man.  I  am  married,  and  I  have  no  children. 
My  wage  is  £3  a  week. 

The  new  Budget  only  touches  me  at  four  points — on  Tea, 
Coffee.  Cocoa  and  Postage. 

We  don't  write  a  letter  every  week,  nor  even  a  postcard ;  but 
you  can  call  it  one  postage  a  week.    I  can't  stand  Cocoa  myself, 
but  my  wife's-  sister  likes  it,  so  we  have  to  keep  a  little.    This  is 
what  the  Budget  will  save  me  : —  * 

Weekly  Saving. 
On  half  a  pound  of  Indian  Tea     ...       ...  IJd. 

On  half  a  pound  of  Coffee  ...       ...       ...  fd. 

On  half  a  pound  of  Cocoa  every  three  weeks  ^  Jd. 
On  Postage   ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  Jd. 


Total  Saving    ...    3d.  per  week. 

But  I  shall  still  pay: 

On  Tea — -a  Tax  of  3|d.  per  week. 
On  Coffee — a  Tax  of  l|d.  per  week. 
On  Cocoa — a  Tax  of  |d.  per  week. 

And  I  shall  still  pay: 

A  Tax  of  2|d.  on  a  pound  of  Sugar. 
A  Tax  of  6d.  on  an  ounce  of  Tobacco. 
A  Tax  of  4d.  on  a  pint  of  Beer. 


It  is  the  Coalition  Government 
that  takes  my  money  from  me. 


[P.T.O- 


Where  does  the  Money  Go? 


The  Coalition  Government  gets  it.  But 
didn't  the  new  Budget  help  you? 

No,  the  Budget  does  next  to  nothing  for  me. 


I  am  a  shopman,  in  a  fairly  good  position.  I  am  married, 
and  I  have  two  children  under  sixteen.  They  cost  me  a  lot  of 
money.    My  salary  is  £4  10s.  a  week. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Budget  won't  make  any  practical 
difference  to  me.    This  is  all  it  will  save  : — 

Weekly  Saving. 
On  one  pound  of  Indian  Tea      ...       ...  3d. 

On  half  a  pound  of  Coffee  ...       ...  |d. 

On  Wklf  a  pound  of  Cocoa...       ...       ...  '  fd. 

On  Postage ...       ...    Id. 

Total  Saving    ...    5id.  per  week. 

But  I  shall  still  pay : 

On  Tea — a  Tax  of  7d.  a  week. 

On  Coffee — a  Tax  of  l^d.  per  week. 

On  Cocoa — a  Tax  of  1  |d.  per  week. 

And  I  shall  still  pay : 

A  Tax  of  2|d.  on  a  pound  of  Sugar. 
A  Tax  of  6d.  on  an  ounce  of  Tobacco. 
A  Xax  of  4d.  on  a  pint  of  Beer. 


These  Heavy  Taxes  are  necessary  only 
because  the  Coalition  Wastes  our  Money. 
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Six  Reasons  for  Supporting 

The  Liberal  Party 


1.  Because  it  is  to  Liberalism  that  we  owe  our  political,  civil, 
and  religious  freedom. 

2.  Because  Liberalism  has  proved  itself,  and  will  prove  itself, 
to  be  the  best  means  of  securing  practical  social  reform — 
education,  old  age  pensions,  insurance  against  sickness  and 
unemployment,  temperance,  and  the  raising  of  the  standards 
of  life. 

3.  Because  Liberalism  stands  for  freedom  in  industrial  affairs, 
for  Free  Trade,  for  co-operation,  for  freedom  to  combine 
to  protect  the  rights  of  workers,  for  a  fair  chance  and  no 
favours  for  everyone. 

4.  Because  Liberalism  means  just  taxation  and  thrifty 
expenditure,  so  that  we  may  cut  down  waste  on  wasteful 
preparations  for  war,  and  may  use  our  resources  to  benefit 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

5.  Because,  after  the  ruin  and  desolation  caused  by  war. 
Liberalism  is  more  than  ever  needed  to  make  friends  with 
all  the  world,  to  re-establish  international  relations  and  to 
guide  the  steps  of  humanity  into  the  ways  of  peace. 

6.  Because  Liberalism  is  neither  a  selfish  policy  nor  a 
visionary  policy,  but  is  a  practical  creed  based  on  principles 
and  convictions  which  embrace  and  serve  all  citizens  who 
believe  in  work,  sympathy,  progress,  and  fair  play. 


Six  Reasons  for  Opposing 

The  Lloyd-George  Coalition 

1.  Because  the  Coalition  is  founded  on  a  sham  agreement 

between  people  who  hold  opposite  political  opinions. 

2.  Because  Mr.  George,  as  the  head  of  the  Coalition,  tries  to 
get  Tories  into  Parliament  and  to  keep  Liberals  out. 

3.  Because  Mr.  George,  as  the  head  of  the  Coalition,  signed  a 
bad  Peace  Treaty  at  Versailles  in  1919,  a  Treaty  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  European  unsettlement  and  of  the 
breakdown  of  our  foreign  trade. 

4.  Because  the  Coalition's  policy  of  Reprisals  in  Ireland  was  a 

barbarous  policy,  and  was  moreover  a  grave  political 
blunder  which  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  a  peaceful  settlement  in  that  country. 

5.  Because  Mr.  George's  Coalition  has  passed  the  Safe- 
guarding of  Industries  Act,  the  Reparations  Aet^  and  the 
Dyestufls  Act,  which  have  robbed  this  Country  of  the 
benefits  of  Free  Trade. 

6.  Because  Mr.  George's  Coalition  has  wasted  the  people's 
hard-earned  money  on  armaments  and  foreign  adventures, 
and  in  reckless  extravagance  in  every  Government  Depart- 
ment, and  because  this  extravagance  has  hindered  our 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  great  war,  and  is  to-day 
inflicting  upon  the  coimtry  the  threefold  evil  of  high 
taxation,  bad  trade,  and  general  unemployment 
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The  Vote 


In   Parliamentary  Elections. 


A  Man's  Qualifications. 

1.  A  man  of  21  years  of  age  may  be  registered  as  a  Voter 
in  a  constituency  where  he  has  hved  for  6  months. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  he  is  a  householder  or  a 
lodger,  or  whether  he  has  the  sole  use  of  a  room.  The 
qualification  is  simply  "  residence." 

2.  A  man  of  21  years  of  age  may  also  be  registered  as  a 
Voter  in  a  constituency  where  he  has  occupied  for  six  months 
either  business  premises  or  land,  of  which  the  annual  value 
is  not  less  than  £10. 

If  there  is  a  joint  occupation  of  the  same  premises  by 
more  than  one  man,  the  annual  value  must  work  out  to 
not  less  than  £10  for  each  of  them.  Not  more  than  two 
men  can  be  registered  on  account  of  a  joint  occupation 
*     unless  they  are  partners. 

3.  A  man  of  21  years  of  age  may  also  be  registered  as  a 
Voter  in  a  University  constituency  if  he  has  taken  his  degree^* 

A  Woman's  Qualifications. 

1.  A  married  woman  of  30  years  of  age  may  be  registered 
as  a  Voter  in  a  constituency  where  her  husband  has  been  a 
householder  or  the  occupier  of  business  premises  for  six 
months. 


2.  Either  a  single  woman  or  a  married  woman  of  30  years 
of  age  may  be  registered  as  a  Voter  in  a  constituency  where 
she  has  herself  been  a  householder  for  six  months. 

You  are  a  "  householder  "  even  if  you  only  take  part  of  a 
house,  one  or  more  rooms,  provided  that  you  take  the 
rooms  unfurnished,  just  as  you  do  when  you  take  a  whole 
house. 

3.  A  woman  of  30  years  of  age  (whether  married  or  single) 
may  be  registered  as  a  Voter  in  a  constituency  where  she 
has  been  for  six  months  the  occupier  of  a  shop  or  workroom  or 
other  business  premises,  provided  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
premises  is  not  less  than  £5. 

If  there  is  joint  occupation  of  the  same  premises  by  more 
than  one  woman,  the  annual  value  must  work  out  to  not 
less  than  £5  for  each  of  them. 

4.  A  woman  of  30  years  of  age  may  be  registered  as  a 
Voter  in  a  University  constituency  if  she  has  taken  her 
degree,  or  if  she  has  passed  the  examinations  and  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  residence  required  for  degrees.  ^ 

VOTING  TWICE. 

In  a  General  Election  nobody  can  vote  in  more 
than  two  constituencies. 

A  Man  (provided  that  he  is  on  the  various  registers)  can 
vote  for  his  Residential  qualification  in  one  constituency,  and 
he  can  also  vote  once  more  in  some  other  constituency — either 
for  his  Business  Premises  or  for  his  University  qualification, 
but  not  for  both. 

A  Woman  can  vote  either  : — 

(1)  for  her  own  qualification  as  a  householder  or  the 
occupier  of  business  premises, 


or  (2)  for  the  qualification  that  she  has  as  the  wife  of  a 
man  who  is  a  householder,  &c.  ; 

but  she  cannot  vote  twice  on  these  grounds. 

If  a  woman  is  registered  in  a  University  constituency,  she 
can  vote  there  in  any  case.  It  is  thus  only  women  with 
University  qualifications  who  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
twice. 

In  a  By-Election  all  men  and  women  who  are  on  the 

register  can  vote,  whether  they  are  also  registered  in  other 
constituencies  or  not. 

GETTING  ON  THE  REGISTER. 

The  Register  of  Voters  is  made  up  twice  a  year. 

The  qualifying  period  of  six  months  (mentioned  above) 
may  be  the  six  months  ending  either  on  December  l"5th  or 
on  June  15th. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Registration  Officer  to  put  all  qualified 
persons  on  the  Register.  If  you  are  in  doubt  you  should 
speak  or  write  to  the  Secret? ry  of  the  Liberal  Association 
about  it.  The  last  day  for  making  a  claim  is  February  10th 
(England  and  Wales),  February  15th  (Scotland)  ;  and  August 
10th  (England  and  Wales),  August  15th  (Scotland).  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  to  communicate  with  the  Liberal  Secretary 
some  time  previous  to  those  dates. 


In  Local  Government  Elections. 

{County  Council,  Borough  Council,  District  Council,  Parish 
Council,  Board  of  Guardians.) 

The  qualifications  for  becoming  a  Voter  in  Local  Govern- 
ment Elections  are  (with  one  exception)  the  same  for  men  as 
for  women. 


Either  a  man  or  a  woman  of  21  years  of  age,  who  has  been 
for  six  months  an  ordinary  householder  or  the  occupier  of 
land  or  business  premises,  may  be  registered  as  a  Voter. 

Two  persons  may  be  registered  for  the  same  business 
premises  or  land  if  they  are  joint  occupiers,  and  more 
than  two  if  they  are  partners.  For  the  Local  Govern- 
ment vqte,  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  premises 
does  not  arise. 

Either  a  man  or  a  woman  of  21  years  of  age  whose  employ- 
ment makes  it  necessary  to  live  in  part  of  a  building  (as  a 
Caretaker  does)  may  be  registered  as  a  Local  Government 
Voter,  provided  that  the  employer  does  not  also  live  there. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  women  have  one  other  way  of 
getting  on  the  Local  Government  Register.    This  is  the 

exception  "  referred  to.  A  woman  may  be  registered  as  a 
Voter  if  she  is  the  wife  of  a  householder  and  is  residing  with 
her  husband  in  the  same  house  ;  but  in  this  case  she  must  be 
not  less  than  30  years  of  age. 
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AGRICULTURE : 

OUR    VITAL  INDUSTRY. 

JVho  are  its  Real  Friends  ? 

NOT  the  Coalition  Oovemmmr—ucc^use 

(1)  The  Coalition  voted  for  a  tax  on  the  goods 
and  implements  used  in  farming,  which  are 
imported  from  abroad.    {August  10th,  1921.) 

(2)  The  CoaUtion  betrayed  the  whole  industry  by 
repeaUng  important  parts  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1920. 

(3)  The  CoaUtion  struck  a  blow  at  the  agricultural 
v/orker  by  abohshing  Wages  Boards. 

NOT  the  Labour  P^r^j/-— because 

(1)  The  Labour  Party  wants  the  whole  industry 
to  be  managed  by  the  State,  which  would  soon 
be  the  ruin  of  all  concerned. 

(2)  The  Labour  M.P.,  who  is  President  of  the 
Rural  Workers  and  Agricultural  Labourers  Union, 
declares  against  the  policy  of  Small  Holdings. 

("  Unrest  among  agricultural  workers  will  not  be  cured  by 
a  small-holdings  policy,  which  is  largely  born  of  sentiment 
The   day   of  individualism   is   done." — Mr. 
W.  R.  Smith  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  August,  1022.) 

(3)  The  Labour  Party  in  Parliament,  with  two 
exceptions,  declined  to  support  the  Liberal 
Resolution  that  land,  when  needed  for  the  people, 
should  be  acquired  at  its  taxation  value. 

{July  nth,  1919.) 


The  Real  Friends  of  Agriculture  are  the 
Liberals—  because 


(1)  Liberals  stand  for  Wages  Boards,  so  that  a 
living  wage  may  be  secured  for  the  agricultural 
worker.  It  was  the  Liberals  who  started  the 
first  Wages  Boards  that  ever  existed. 

(2)  Liberals  advocate  security  of  tenure,  so  that 
all  may  reap  the  fruits  of  their  own  work. 

(3)  Liberals  stand  for  increased  credit  for 
agriculturalists,  great  and  small  alike. 

(4)  Liberals  declare  -that,  as  land  is  a  national 
asset,  those  who  own  or  occupy  it  must  use  it 
to  the  best  advantage.  This  means  more  employ- 
ment and  greater  production. 

(5)  Liberals  stand  for  fair  rents,  especially  for 
smallholders  and  allotment-holders,  and  for  giving 
the  workers  reasonable  access  to  the  land. 

(6)  Liberals  stand  for  lightening  the  burden  of 
the  rates,  and  for  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 


Stand  By  Your  Real  Friends. 
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FOUR  YEARS  OF  FAILURE 


1919.      1920.       1921.  1922. 

Who  is  responsible  for  these  four  years  of  faiiurc  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  Conservative  Party  are 
equally  responsible. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been 
Head  of  the  Government  all 
the  time. 

The  Conservative  Party  has 
had  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  all  the  time. 

THEIK  PROMISES. 

(From  the  Joint  Election  Manifetto  tigrttd  hy  Mr.  Llcyd  Gfor-pt  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  November  Haty  1918 ) : 

The  principal  concern  of  every  Government  is, 
and  must  be,  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  live  by  manual  toil  .  .  .  One  of 
the  first  tasks  of  the  .  Government  wMl  be  to 
deal  on  broad  and  comprehensive  lines  with  the 
Housing  of  the  people  .  .  .  Active  measures  will  be 
needed  to  secure  employment  for  the  workers  of  the 
country." 

(From  Mr.  Lloyd  George' 9  ipeeek  at  Wolverhampia^  y§vemh»r 
fSrd,  1918): 

What  is  our  task }  To  make  Britain  a  country 
fit  for  heroes  to  live  in.    There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

THEIR  FAILURES. 
FAILURE  No,  1— HOUSES, 

On  April  14th,  19 19,  the  Minister  of  Health 
(Dr.  Addison)  said  that  the  Government's  programme 


was  to  build  500,000  houses  by  March  31st,  192 iw, 
'(In  July,  ig2i,  Dr.  Addison  resigned  because  Om 
Government  was  not  carrying  out  its  pro  gramme  J) 

On  July  I  St,  1922,  only  159,610  houses  h«# 
been  built  under  the  Government's  schemei. 
(Statement  by  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  August  3rd,  igt22.) 
This  does  not  keep  up  with  the  ordinary  yearly  need^, 
and  does  nothing  to  make  up  the  shortage.  ^ 

FAILURE  Wo,  2— UNEiVaPLOYMENT, 

(The  following  figures  are  from  the  Oov9rnnufi^t  pukU@m6i^  eallnd 
iht  *'  Labour  Gazette.** J 

Totally  Unemployed  persons  regis- 
tered on  January  3rd,  1919  t8I,7fii 

{Labour  Gazette,  January,  1919.) 

Totally  Unemployed  persons  regis- 
tered on  August  21st,  1922         ...  1,427,811 

(Labour  Gazette,  Seijtember,  1922.) 

Thus,  Unemployment  is  to-day  more  than  six  timsf 
M  bad  as  it  was  when  the  Government  took  office. 


Chese  are  the  Two  First  Things  we  want: 

WORK — by  which  to  live. 
A  HOME — in  which  to  live. 

In  both  these  things 
the  Lloyd  George  Government  has  Failed. 
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THE  BURDEN  OF  TAXES 


The  Coalition  Government  has  wasted  so  much 
money  that  taxation  is  a  crushing  burden  on  the  people, 
and  is  ruining  industry. 

In  addition  to  Income  Tax  of  5s.  in  the  pound,  j 
and  other  Direct  Taxes,  there  are  Duties  of  one- 
third  of  their,  value  on  many  Imports,  and  there  are 
heavy  Indirect  Taxes  on  Pood.  Of  each  pound  spent 
at  the  Grocer's,  about  7s.  is  for  taxes. 

On  Tea  there  is  a  tax  of  8d.  per  lb.  (or  6|d.  if  I 
Colonial).  .  | 

On  Coffee  and  Cocoa  there  are  taxes  of  3d.  per  lb.  j 

On  Sugar  there  is  a  tax  of  2|d.  per  lb.  ' 

On  Jam  and  Marmalade  iliere  are  taxes  of  2d.  I 
per  lb.  j 

On  Raisins,  Figs,  &c.,  the  tax  is  over  id.  per  lb. 

On  Tobacco  there  is  a  tax  of  6d.  per  oz. 

Altogether,  the  Coalition  Government  will  collect  in 
taxes,  in  1922-23,  £729,400,000.  About  10,000,000 
families  will  share  the  burden,  so  the  average  an^junt 
per  family  will  be  £73. 

This  means  £1  8s.  per  week. 

Under  the  Liberal  Government  (before  the  War)  it 
was  only  Gs.  3d.  per  week. 

A  Liberal  Government  would  put  an  end  to 
national  extravagance,  and  again  reduce  these 
Taxes. 
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The  muddle  with  the  TURKS 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  not  kept  the  Turks  out  of  Europe. 

He  has  given  them  Constantinople  and  Eastern  Thrace 
(a  large  European  area). 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  done  nothing  for  the  Freedom  of 
the  Straits. 

The  Turks  have  not  threatened  to  close  the  Straits,  They 
want  the  Straits  to  be  free. 

There  has  only  been  one  risk  of  trouble  in  the  Straits^  and 
that  ^vas  that  war  might  break  out  between  Britain  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  brought  us  to  the  very  brink  of  a  war 
with  Turkey.  If  we  had  not  been  saved  by  other  people^  ive 
should  have  been  at  %var  now. 

I T   is   not   merely   once  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
blundered  in  the  Near  East.    He  has  blundered  over 
and  over  again.    After  the  Turks  were  beaten  in 
191 8,  there  need  not  have  been  any  further  trouble.  It 
was  Mr.  George  himself  who  made  the  trouble,  and  he 
came  within  an  ace  of  making  a  new  war. 

Here  are  six  facts  to  be  remembered. 

I. 

The  Turks  surrendered  in  October,  191 8,  but  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  did  not  conclude  peace  with  the  old 
Turkish  Government  till  August  loth,  1920 — nearly  two 
years  afterwards.  By  this  time  the  peace  was  no 
good,  because  the  Turks  had  used  the  interval  to  set  up 
a  new  Government  and  a  new  Army. 

n. 

In  May,  1920,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  (as  one  of  the 
Supreme  Council)  set  the  Greeks  on  to  fight  the  Turks. 

III. 

In  February,  1921,  Mr.  George  tried  in  vain  to  stop 
the  war  between  Greeks  and  Turks. 

[over 


IV. 

Later  in  the  year  192 1  (in  the  Summer)  Mr.  George 
backed  the  Greeks  to  fight  again,  whilst  France  was 
backing  Turkey. 

In  September,  1922,  the  Greeks  were  finally  beaten. 
A  joint  attempt  was  made  by  Britain,  France,  and  Italy 
to  settle  the  whole  thing.  A  reasonable  note  was  sent 
to  the  Turks  by  the  three  Powers,  and  our  General  in 
Turkey  (Sir  Charles  Harington)  got  into  peaceable  talk 
with  the  Turkish  leaders.  Everything  was  going  well, 
and  there  was  no  need  for  excitement.  But  whilst  these 
things  were  going  on  Mr.  George  twice  raised  a  cry  of 
war — without  any  necessity,  and  greatly  to  the  danger 
of  everybody  concerned.    This  is  what  he  did. 

V. 

On  September  i6th,  the  day  after  the  peaceable  Joint 
Note  had  been  sent,  Mr.  George  published  a  war-like 
Manifesto,  calling  upon  the  Colonies  to  send  soldiers  for 
the  defence  of  the  hallowed  soil  "  of  Gallipoli.  He 
did  this  without  consulting  our  Allies,  and  without  holding 
a  Cabinet  Meeting. 

VI. 

Again  on  September  29th,  when  General  Harington 
was  getting  on  well  in  his  arrangements  for  peace, 
Mr.  George  and  the  Cabinet  instructed  him  to  issue  a 
provocative  ultimatum  to  the  Turks. 


Fortunately,  General  Harington  did  not  issue  the 
ultimatum,  and  in  the  end  an  agreement  was  arrived  at — 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George*s  reckless  and  war-like 
interference. 


Whatever  excuses  Mr.  George  may  offer,  these  are 
the  plain  facts.  They  prove  that  he  is  uncertain, 
unbalanced,  and  unwise.   They  prove  that  he  is 
not  a  safe  man. 
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BRITAIN'S  WORD. 

LOSS  OF  A  VALUABLE  ASSET. 

JN  dealing-  with  foreig"n  countries,  Britain's  reputation  for 
honesty  and  straig'ht-dealing-  has  until  recently  been  a  most 
valuable  asset  to  this  country.  Among  Eastern  peoples 
especially,  the  word  of  the  British  Government  was  accepted  as 
its  bond. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  result  of  the  actions  of  the  Coalition 
Government,  this  is  not  now  the  case. 

Pledges  g^iven  in  the  name  of  England  have  not  been  kept, 
and  they  are  no  longer  received  with  the  same  trust. 

One  example  of  the  Coalition's  dealings  is  afforded  by 

THE  CASE  OF  SMYRNA. 

On  April  19th,  1917,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  certain  French  and  Italian 
statesmen  made  an  Agreement  at  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  which  assigned 
Smyrna  to  Italy. 

On  January  5th,  1918,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  homelands  of 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor  was  not  challenged, 

In  May,  1919,  the  occupation  of  Smyrna  by  Greece  was  authorised  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  Supreme  CounciL 

THE  RESULTS. 

It  was  such  actions  as  these  that  caused  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha,  the  Turkish  leader,  to  say  to  Mr.  John  Clayton 
(Manchester  Guardiart,  September  27th,  1922)  : — One  ,can 
never  fully  believe  or  place  confidence  in  the  words  of  Lloyd 
George." 

The  Angora  Representative  at  Constantinople,  Hamid  Bey, 
said  according  to  General  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  {Daily  NewSy 
September  28th,  1922)  : — We  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  the 
British,  and  admire  the  British  people  ;  but  we  do  not  trust  the 
British  Government.'' 


The  Lloyd  George  Government  has  let 
us  down  everywhere.  Nothing  but  Honest 
Liberal   Policy    can   lift   us   up  again. 
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GOVERNMENT  WASTE 


The  Coalition  Government  is  the  most  wasteful 
Government  that  England  has  ever  known. 

The  following  six  examples  are  typical  of  the  manner  in 
which  money  has  been  wasted  in  every  direction. 

I. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Cabinet  Secretariat,  which  did  not  exist 
at  all  before  the  War  and  is  a  dangerous  innovation,  employs 
114  persons  and  will  cost  this  year  ;^32,048. 

2. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Food  Mission  to  the  United 
States,  a  member  was  allowed  personal  expenses  of  no  less  than 
^^^4  4s.  a  day,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  £2  2s.  a  day  was  the 
amount  previously  laid  down  for  the  members  by  the  Treasury. 

For  his  visit  to  Cairo,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  asked  and 
-eceived  unlimited  expenses.  On  this,  the  Committee  on  Public 
iVccounts  say  :  It  seems  to  us  very  undesirable  for  unlimited 
power  of  spending  to  be  given  to  any  mission,  and  equally 

I      undesirable  for  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  set  the  example  of  asking 

I      tor  it." 

In  Meso[x>tamia,  waste  was  rife  owing  to  utterly  inadequate 
control  of  the  public  funds,  lliere  were  very  heavy  losses  of 
stores,  fraudulent  sales  of  oil,  inaccurate  certificates  given,  &c., 
and  in  the  words  of  the  Accounting  Officer  :  **  The  history  of 
accountancy  in  Mesopotamia  is  a  very  black  chapter  indeed." 

■  A  Residence  has  been  built  for  the  High  Commissioner  at 

I       Baghdad,  costing     135,000,  without  the  authority  of  the  War 
'      Uffice  ;  and  inquiries  are  now  being  made  into  expenditure  on  a 
race-course. 

6. 

1  Owing  to  negligent  administration,  inaccurate  valuation,  or 

'  lack  of  foresight,  large  sums  have  been  lost  by  Government 
trading.  On  sugar  the  loss  was  ;^2 1,905,780  ;  on  the  re-control 
of  bacon,  hams,  and  lard,  ;^5,709,962  ;  on  Australasian  meat 
(1920-21),    ;^3,ooo,ooo  ;    re-oontrol    of    currants  (1920-21), 

•       7^962, 606,  &c.,  &c. 

I 

Waste  must  be  stopped,  and  the  wasteful  Government 
must  be  turned  out. 

The  Liberal  Party  alone  stands  for  National 
Economy  and  strict  control  over  expenditure. 
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GOVERNMENT  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

A  FEW  ITEMS. 


The  net  amount  spent  by  the  Liberal  Government 
during  the  year  ended  March  3]vSt,  1914,  was  : 

^197,000,000. 
The    Coalition    Government's    net  expenditure 
during  the  year  ended  Pvlarch  31st,  1922,  was  : 

^1,079,000,000. 

Any  Government  would  have  been  obliged  to  spend 
about  three  times  as  much  as  was  spent  in  191 3-14, 
but  owing  to  gross  extravagance,  the  Coalition  spent 
more  than  five  times  as  much. 


Civil  Servants  (exclusive  of  those  employed  in  the 
Post  Offices  and  Factories)  numbered  69,000  in  1914  ; 
the  corresponding  number  on  April   ist,   1922,  was 

132,525-   

I 

Although  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  is  smaller  than 
it  was  before  the  War,  the  staff  of  the  Admiralty,  i 
which  numbered  4,400  in  1914,  was  9,109  in   1922.  I 
The  staffs  of  the  Admiralty,  War  Office,  and  Air 
Ministry   together   numbered    16,723  on  April  1st, 
1922  ;  the  figure  in  19 14  was  7,200. 

The  new  Ministries  of  Food,  Shipping,  and  i 
Transport,  which  still  exist,  cost  in  1921-22  no  less  ! 
than  ,^24,382,000.   I 

The  amount  spent  on  Armaments  in  1913-14  was  \ 
^86,000,000.    For  the  year    1921-22,   though    the  | 
German    menace    no    lonofer    existed,    the  amount 
spent  was  ^  iSo  440,000. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  taxation 
is  still  so  heavy.  The  Liberal  Party  stands  for 
National  Economy  and  Reduced  Taxation.  I 
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THE  TORIES  ARE  TO 
BLAME. 

PVERYBODY  knows  that  tlie  Coalition  is  a  thoroughly  bad 
Government.     It  has  blundered  in  every  direction.  Its 
policy  has  failed  time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  almost  a  dictator.  The 
responsibility  is  his  ;  but  the  Tories  have  maintained  him  in 
office,  and  voted  for  his  measures.  Therefore  the  blame  is  also 
theirs. 

Out  of  the  602  seats  in  Great  Britain,  354  are  held  by 
Conservatives.  The  Conservative  Party  has  had  a  majority  over 
all  other  Parties  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  worst  follies  of  the  Coalition  have  been  in  exact 
agreement  with  the  Conservative  policy — for  instance,  extrava- 
gajit  expenditure  on  armaments,  militarist  adventures,  the 
demand  for  excessive  Reparations,  Protection,  &c. 

Throughout  the  life  of  the  Coalition,  the  Tories  have  been 
contented  with  its  policy,  as  the  following  quotations  show  : — 

Lady  Edmund  Talbot  (Birmingham,  June  7th,  1920)  : 

**  Being  rather  more  behind  the  scenes  than  others  (as  wife 
of  Chief  Unionist  Whip)  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  Unionist 
Party  has  perhaps  had  more  of  its  own  way  in  the  Coalition 
than  the  other  Party — the  Liberal  Party— has.  We  have  to  thank 
our  leaders  for  having  achieved  this  for  us." 

Sir  George  Younger  (London,  April  29th,  192 1)  : 

"  He  (Mr.  Lloyd  George)  does  not  get  his  own  way  in  every- 
thing. Some  people  say  he  does,  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
He  gives  way  a  good  deal." 

Sir  Robert  Home  (London,  May  5th,  1922)  : 

The  Government  have  supported  the  programme  of  the 
Primrose  League,  and  are  justified  in  asking  them  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  event  when  we  have  again  to  claim  the  support 
of  the  country." 

Now  that  the  Coalition  is  universally  detested,  the  Tories 
want  to  throw  it  over.    But  remember  that  they  and  Mr.  Lloyd 

Georg-e  are  equally  responsible. 

LET  THE  LIBERALS  HAVE  A  CHANCE  NOW. 
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LIBERALISM 

AND 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  TRADE. 

After  nearly  four  years  of  Coalition  Government,  trade  is 
bad  and  unemployment  rife.  The  only  remedy  is  the  application 
of  the  Liberal  policy. 

Peace.  The  first  principle  of  Liberalism  is  the  main- 
tenance of  Peace-  Stability  abroad  is  essential  to  com(merce, 
and  Liberals  would  secure  this  by  supporting  a  really  strong 
League  of  Nations. 

Free  Trade.  British  industries  can  only  flourish  under 
Free  Trade.  All  the  Protectionist  measures  of  the  Coalition — 
the  Reparations  Act,  the  Dyestuifs  Act,  the  Safeguarding  of 
Industries  Act,  etc. — would  be  immediately  *  abolished  by  a 
Liberal  Government. 

Economy.  The  extravagance  of  the  Coalition  has 
caused  the  taxation  in  1922  to  be  practically  five  times  as  heavy 
as  it  was  before  the  war.  If  Gladstonian  finance — strict  control 
over  expenditure,  and  the  avoidance  of  waste — were  applied, 
this  crushing  burden  would  be  lifted  from  industry,  and  more 
money  would  be  set  free  for  the  development  of  trade. 

Restored  Markets,  if  employment  in  Britain  is  to  be 
revived,  those  markets  which  have  been  lost  through  the  action 
of  the  Government  must  be  regained. 

The  Coalition's  wars  against  Russia — which  cost  us  ^100,000,000 — 
rained  our  trado  with  Russia.  To  show  this  by  examples  from  our 
staple  industries,  in  1913  we  exported  1,092  tons  of  cotton  yarn  to 
Russia,  and  in  1921  the  amount  was  a  quarter  ton  ;  for  worsted  yarns 
the  figures  were  in  1913,  710  tons,  and  in  1921  Nil. 

The  efiorts  to  **  make  Germany  pay  '*  have  failed,  but  they  hava 
injured  our  own  trade;  in  1913  we  exported  23,172  tons  of  cottoa  yarn 
to  Germany,  and  in  1921  only  6,635  tons.  British  exports  of  worsted 
yarns  to  Germany  fell  from  13,158  tons  in  1913  to  4,245  tons  in  1921. 

Industrial  Relations.  Another  things  is  needed  to 
revive  trade — peace  in  industry.  This  the  Liberals  will  secure 
by  ensuring  fair  play  for  all.  A  National  Industrial  Council 
should  be  formed,  consisting  of  representatives  of  employers, 
workers,  and  consumers,  at  which  industrial  problems  wilt  be 
settled  without  a  stoppagfe  of  work.  The  Liberal  system  of 
Trade  Boards,  which  protect  both  the  worker  and  the  good 
employer,  sihould  be  extended.  The  Liberals  will  encourage 
schemes  which  give  the  workers  a  share  in  the  management  of 
industry. 

The  Liberals  will  revive  trade  and  reduce  unemployment  by 
securing  Peace  at  home  and  abroad,  and  by  Free  Trade,  rednced 
taxation,  and  the  restoration  of  foreign  markets. 
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LIBERAL  OR  COALITIONIST? 


If  you  are  in  any  doubt  whether  to  support  the 
Coalition,  look  at  the  following  six  contrasts  between 
the  free  Liberal  and  the  Coalitionist  policies  : — 


Liberal  Policy. 
Freo  Trade. 

'*  Protective  fiscal  measures 
of  every  degree  and  kind  are 
an  obstruction  to  trade  and 
injurious  to  the  communitj." 
National  Liberal  Federation. 


Peace. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  ex- 
perience shows  that  an  armed 
peace  is  not  w^orth  having. 
The  hope  for  a  real  funda- 
mental improvement  can  only- 
come  through  the  League 
of  Nations."  —  Sir  Donald 
Maclean. 

Economy. 

All  excess  in  the  public 
expenditure  beyond  the  legi- 
timate wants  of  the  country 
is  not  only  a  pecuniary 
waste,  but  a  great  political 
and,  above  all,  a  great  moral 
evil." — Mr.  Gladstone, 

League  of  Nations. 

Liberals  demand  **  the 
abolition  of  the  Supreme 
Council  and  the  recognition 
of  the  League  of  Nations  as 
the  corner-stone  of  British 
Foreign  Policy.'* — National 
Liberal  Federation. 

Self-Government. 

"  Self-determination  is  a 
good  Liberal  principle,  but  it 
must  be  applied  all  round.*' 
— Mr.  As  quit  h. 

Land  Taxes. 

**  A  uniform  national  tax 
should  be  imposed  on  the 
capital  site-value  of  the  whole 
country." —  National  Liberal 
Federation. 


Coalition  Action. 

The  Import  Duties  on  Motori, 
Clocks,  &:c.  (imposed  to  save  space  on 
ships  during  the  war)  have  been 
retained  ;  and  the  Dyestuffs  Act,  the 
Reparations  Act,  and  the  Safeguarding 
of  Industries  Act  (which  imposes  33^ 
per  cent,  ta/riff  on  thousands  of  articles) 
have  all  been  passed  by  the  Coalition. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Great  War  the 
Coalition  has  embroiled  the  country  in 
"  little  wars  *' — which  have  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  sterling — in 
Russia,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  Ireland,  &c. 


The  Coalition  has  wasted  money  in 
every  Department.  The  taxes  are 
still  five  times  as  high  as  they  were 
before  the  war.   In  the  past  three  years 

1, 100,000,000,  raised  from  the  sale  of 
war  stores,  has  been  used  for  current 
expenses. 


The  League  of  Nations  has  been 
made  subordinate  to  the  Supreme 
Council,  which  has  held  endless  Con- 
ferences, and  at  the  end  of  them  all  the 
condition  of  Europe  is  even  worse  than 
it  was  three  years  ago. 


The  Coalition  not  only  interfered 
with  the  principle  of  self-determination 
in  Russia  and  elsewhere;  but  also 
practised  violent  coercion  and  repres- 
sion in  Ireland  and  Egypt. 

By  the  Finance  Act,  1920,  the  Coali- 
tion repealed  the  Land  Taxes  imposed 
\n  1910. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Government 

Has  Been  an  Expensive  Government, 


In  the  four  years  since  the  Armistice  it  has 
spent 

1,537  million  pounds  on  Armaments. 

This  year  (1922)  there  are  40,000  more  Civil 
Servants  than  there  were  before  the  war,  and  the 
cost  of  Civil  Service  salaries  has  multipHed  three 
times. 

This  year  (1922)  the  Government  is  taking 
729  million  pounds  from  the  people  in  taxes. 


This  Sort  of  Thing  Must  Be  Stopped. 
Stop  It  By  Voting  Liberal. 

[over 


Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Government 


Has  Been  a  Protectionist  Government* 

IT  HAS  DONE  ALL  THAT  THE 
TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE  ASKED  FOR 

The  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League 
(Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins)  announces  that  the 
League  is  now  to  be  closed  down,  as  there  is 
nothing  left  for  it  to  do.    He  says : 

With  the  estabHshment,  in  the  Budgets  of 
1919  and  succeeding  years,  of  a  measure  of  Imperial 
Preference,  and  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
Safeguarding  of  Industries  Acty  the  principles 
advocated  by  the  Tariff  Reform  League  since  its 
commencement  have  now  received  definite  expres- 
siom  in  the  legislation  of  this  country."  [Times, 
October  12th,  1^22.) 

If  the  Tariff  Reformers  are  satisfied, 
What  do  Free  Traders  think? 

[over 
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MR.  ASQUITH. 


What  People  Think  About  Him. 

"  The  Times  "  said,  February  26th,  1920: — 
We  believe  he  (Mr.  Asquith)  will  do  much  to 
restore  the  waning  prestige  of  the  Lower  House. 
He  is  a  greater  Parliamentarian  than  any  man  now 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  .  . 

"  The  Daily  Telegraph  "  said,  February 
26th,  1920: — 

Mr.  Asquith  will  do  more  than  merely 
strengthen  the  weakest  Front  Opposition  Bench 
since  the  days  of  Walpole.  He  will  strengthen  the 
institution  of  Parliament  itself.  .  . 

"  The  Spectator "  said,  February  26th, 
1920 : — 

Perhaps  Mr.  Asquith's  majority  is  a  little  too 
large  for  our  liking,  but  that  does  not  matter  beside 
the  main  satisfactory  fact  that  Mr.  Asquith  has 
been  elected  at  a  moment  when  his  great  experience 
and  his  high  critical  faculties  are  urgently  needed 
in  Parliament.** 

[over 


MR.  ASQUITH. 

What  People  Think  About  Him. 

Dr.    Clifford   said,   at   the    Central  Hall, 

Westminster,  October  21st,  1919: — 

I  am  a  Liberal,  and  an  impenitent  Liberal. 
...  I  simply  once  more  express  my  faith  in  the 
great  principles  of  Liberalism,  in  the  certainty  of 
their  triumph,  and  of  the  integrity,  the  uprightness, 
the  magnanimity,  and  the  unselfishness  of  our 
leader,  Mr.  Asquith.'* 

Lord  Birkenhead  said,  at  Oxford,  May  22nd, 
1920 : — 

On  all  the  larger  issues  of  politics  for  a  period 
now  of  fifty  years,  Mr.  Asquith  has  proved  himself 
a  great  Yorkshireman  and  a  great  Englishman. 
In  the  whole  course  of  his  political  career — and 
whether  at  the  moment  his  decision  appeared  likely 
to  forward  or  to  retard  that  political  career — on  any 
issue  upon  which  the  interest,  and  the  greatness, 
of  this  Empire  depended,  his  view  has  been  simple, 
direct,  and  unshakable." 

[over. 
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WHO  FOUGHT 

THE  COALITION? 


^LL  the  effective  work  in  Parliament  against  the 
Coalition  Government  has  been  done  by  the 
Liberals. 

Read  what  the  New  Statesman  says : — 

**  It  (the  Labour  Party)  has  neither  quiekness  of 
mind  nor  assiduity  in  its  Parliamentary  work.  .  .  . 
Ministers  have  long  learnt  that  any  evasive  answer 
is  good  enough  to  put  off  most  of  the  Labour 
questioners.  A  very  small  band  of  Independent 
Liberals,  who  understand  this  part  of  their  busi- 
ness, have  done  far  more  effective  work  in 
questioning  Ministers  than  the  whole  of  the  Labour 
Party  put  together,  and  it  has  often  been  left  to 
one  of  them,  by  a  timely  *  supplementary,'  to 
prevent  an  opportunity  provided  by  a  Labour 
questioner  being  completely  thrown  away."  {The 
New  Siafesmatiy  /Vugust  20th,  1921.) 

[over 


ONE  WHO  KNOWS. 

LORD  BIRKENHEAD  ON  THE  COALITION. 

Qn  January  25th,  1920,  Lord  Birkenhead  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  wrote  the  following  description 
of   the   Coalition   Government,    in   the  Weekly 
Dispatch : — 

As  a  fighting  force  in  the  constituencies  to- 
day, it  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  what  every  Coali- 
tion in  English  history  has  always  been — it  is 
invertebrate,  it  is  ineffective  in  attack ;  it  is  uncon- 
vincing for  the  purposes  of  defence.  .  .  .  This 
state  of  affairs  constitutes  a  grave  menace  to  the 
State.'' 

The  condition  of  the  Country  after  two  more 
years  of  Coalition  rule  was  described  by  Lord 
Birkenhead,  on  February  ist,  1922,  as  follows: — 

We  find  ourselves  to-day  with  the  spectre  of 
two  millions  of  unemployed  in  our  streets  ,  .  .  our 
finances  in  an  almost  desperate  situation  .  .  . 
great  portions  of  our  Eastern  dependencies  supply- 
ing us  with  grounds  of  apprehension  which  may 
appal  the  stoutest  heart.*' 

It  Is  Time  We  Had  Another  Lot. 
Call  In  The  Liberals! 

[over 
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THE  WORKERS 

Should  Remember 

That  the  Liberal  Party  passed  all  the  great 
measures  of  reform  that  improved  the  conditions  of 
labour. 

That  in  addition  to  having  lightened  the  burden 
of  taxes  that  fell  on  the  poor,  and  having  granted 
Old  Age  Pensions,  the  Liberal  Party  passed  the 
following  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  interests  of 
the  workers : — 

The  Factory  Acts,  1833  and  1895. 
The*^mplDyers*  Liability  Act,  1880. 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906. 
The  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1909. 

The    Trade    Boards    Act,    1909    (which   instituted  Trade 

Boards). 

The  Shops  Act,  191 1  (which  gave  the  weekly  half-holiday, 

and  provided  for  proper  meal  times). 
The  Coal  Mines  (Minimum  Wage)  Act,  1912. 
The  National  Insurance  Act,  1911. 

Factory  Workers,  Miners,  Railwaymen, 
Postal  Servants,  and.  Navy  Men,  all  owe 
a  great  debt  to  the  Liberal  Party. 

[over 


TRADE  UNIONISTS 


Should  Remember 

I  That  the  Liberal  Party  gave  the  Trade  Unions 

'       their  present  powers. 

That  the  Liberal  Party  passed  the  following 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

i 

\  The  Trade  Union  Act,  187 1,  which  is  the  great 

Charter  of  Trade  Unionism. 

i  The  Trade  Disputes  Act,   1906,  which  safe- 

:  guarded  Trade  Union  Funds,  and  made  peaceful 

;  picketing  legal. 

]  The  Trade  Unions  Act,  1913,  which  enabled 

\  the  Unions  to  have  a  special  fund  for  political 

;  purposes. 

The  Liberal  Party  irf  the  Real  Friend  of 
the  Trade  Unions. 

[over 
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FREE  TRADE 

is 

Important  to  Everybody 

The  War  taught  us  that  a  limit  on  Imports  means 
shortage  and  high  prices.  This  is  exactly  what  happens 
when  we  have  Tariffs. 

Under  Free  Trade,  the  cost  of  living  in  Britain  was 
lower  than  in  any  foreign  Protectionist  country. 

Our  strong  Merchant  Navy  grew  up  under  Free 
Trade. 

Under  Free  Trade,  British  Comimerce  prospered  and 
employment  was  plentiful. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  Tory  followers  introduced 
Imperial  Preference  and  Protection.   What  is  the  result  ? 

Prices  are  high. 
Quality  is  inferior. 
Work  is  scarce. 

SUPPORT  THE  LIBERALS 
AND  FREE  TRADE. 

[over 


THE  LIBERALS 

STAND  BY  FREE  TRADE.  \ 

i 

Mr.  Asquith  said  before  the  War  ended :—  I 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  experience  of 
the  war  that  tends  in  any  way  to  the  conckision 
that,  after  peace,  we  shall  be  better  o^ff  by  any 
system  of  tariffs,  preferential,  differential,  puni- 
tive or  prohibitive." 

k 

Lord  Grey  said  after  the  war  : — 

Whatever  other  educative  effects  the  experience  of 
the  War  may  have  had  upon  me,  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  making-  me  a  still  more  convinced  Free 
Trader  than  ever." 

Free  Trade  means  plenty  and  cheapness,  good 
trade  and  full  employment. 

SUPPORT  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 

[OVHR 

I  
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MAKE  A  CLEAN  SWEEP 


OF  ALL  THE  OLD  COALITIONISTS 

Who  muddled  the  Peace  ? 

Lloyd  George  and  the  Tories. 

Who  wasted  our  Money  ? 

The  Tories  and  Lloyd  George. 

Who  taxed  Imports? 

Lloyd  George  and  the  Tories. 

Who  kept  us  without  Houses  ? 

The  Tories  and  Lloyd  George. 

Who  left  us  without  Work? 

Lloyd  George  and  the  Tories. 

LET  ALL  THAT  LOT  GO, 


It  is  time  to  try  the  Liberals  Again. 

The  Liberals 
Will  give  us  back  the  Good  Old  Times. 

[over 


GET  RID 


OF  THE  OLD  LOT 

The  old  Government  was  in  office  for  four  years. 
In  those  four  years  it  did  a  lot  of  harm  and  very  little 
g-ood. 

Who  kept  the  old  Government  in  office?  Who 
supported  it? 

375  Tories 

118  Lloyd  Georgeites. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  supported  the  old  Government,  and 
so  did  all  the  ordinary  rank  and  file  of  the  Tory  Party. 

The  Lloyd  Georgeites  and  the  Tories  are  equally 
to  blame  for  the  bad  government  of  the  past  four  years. 


It  is  no  good  changing  from  one  half  of 
the  Old  Coalition  to  the  other  half. 

WE  WANT  A  REAL  CHANGE. 
LET  US  HAVE  THE  LIBERALS  AGAIN 

[over 
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Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  Responsible. 


Mr.  Bonar  I^aw  now  separates  himself  and  his  followers  from  the 
old  Coalition. 

The  Coalition  has  made  such  a  mess  of  things  that  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  was  afraid  it  would  ruin  his  Party  if  he  did  not  clear  out. 

But  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  the  Conservative  Party  cannot  throw 
off  the  responsibilityior  the  failures  and  blunders  of  the  Coalition. 
The  blame  rests  on'  them  as  much  as  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  signed,  jointly  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the 
Manifesto  of  the  Coalition  at  the  General  Election  of  1918. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  the  Coalitionist  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  January,  1919,  to  March,  1921. 

He  has  supported  the 
Coalition  all  the  time.. 

On  November  12th,  1919,  he  said  : 

"  Our  policy  was  and  is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  support  the  Coa- 
lition Government.'' 


He  was  responsible  for  the 

awful  waste  of  the  people's 
money. 

On  January  21st,  192 1,  he  said  : 

We  may  be  wasteful  and 
extravagant,  hut  it  is  not  as 
some  newspapers  suggest,  because 
Lve  love  spending  and  wasting 
money.  There  must  be  a  great 
de^l  of  unnecessary  money 
spent.'' 

In  the  old  Parliament  Mr.  Bonar  Law  led  383  Conservatives. 
This  was  a  clear  majority  of  the  whole  House.  What  did  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  and  his  Conservative  followers  do  ? 


They  Helped  Lloyd  George 
to  Make  a  Mess  of  Things. 
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TAXATION  OF  LAND  VALUES 


WHAT  IT  MEANS. 

The  Taxation  of  Land  Values  does  not  mean  an  additional 
burden  of  taxation  ;  it  means  a  redistribution  and  readjustment 
of  the  burden  of  taxation,  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  carry. 

The  proposal  is  to  alter  the  method  of  calculating  the  amount 
of  Rates  and  Taxes  which  a  man  has  to  pay  on  the  property 
which  he  occupies  or  ow^ns.  At  the  present  time  the  Rates 
and  the  Income  Tax  (Schedule  A  are  based  on  the  rent 
actually  received  or  paid.  If  a  man  improves  his  property  by 
extending  a  shop-front,  or  by  putting  up  sheds  and  starting  a 
market-garden,  his  taxes  are  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  man  allows  his  land  to  lie  idle,  either  for  his  own  pleasure  or 
in  hopes  of  selling  at  an  enhanced  price  later  on,  he  is  hardly 
taxed  at  all. 

The  proposal  is  that  Rates  and  Taxes  should  be  reckoned,  not 
on  the  rent  of  the  whole  composite  property  (including  buildings 
and  other  improvements  but  on  the  value  of  the  land  alone, 
and  on  its  real  selling-value — whatever  may  be  the  use  to  which 
it  is  put  at  the  moment. 

This  bare,  original,  unimproved  value  of  land,  sometimes 
called  its  site-value/'  depends  on  the  development  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Community  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  created  by  any 
individual,  but  by  the  general  public.  There  is  therefore  justice 
in  taking  what  is  necessary  for  public  purposes  from  this  publicly 
created  value. 

THE  GOOD  IT  WOULD  DO. 

If  Rates  and  Taxes  were  calculated  in  this  way  on  the  real 
selling-value  of  the  land  alone,  the  chief  results  would  be  these  : 

(1)  We  should  cease  to  be  taxed  for  our  enterprise  and  industry. 

Business  development  would  be  stimulated,  because  a  man 
would  know  that  the  improvement  of  his  premises  or  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  land  would  not  be  penalised  by  heavier  taxation. 

(2)  Land  would  come  more  readily  and  cheaply  into  its  best 
use,  because  it  would  be  rated  and  taxed  on  its  value  for  this 
use  (i.e.,  on  its  real  selling-value),  even  though  the  owner  chose 
to  keep  it  back  for  some  private  purpose.  In  other  words, 
when  land  has  to  bear  the  share  of  taxation  which  is  proportionate 
to  its  real  value,  the  owner  will  usually  want  it  to  earn  "  its 
taxes  by  coming  into  its  best  use. 

These  two  things — the  unburdening  of  enterprise  and  the  pressure 
of  land  into  its  best  use — are  two  powerful  promoters  of  industry 
and  progress  ;  and  they  are  the  aims  of  the  Taxation  of  Land 
Values. 
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IT  HAS  NOT  YET  HAD  A  TRIAL, 


The  system  of  Rating  and  Taxing  Land  Values  has  never  yet 
been  tried  in  this  country. 

What  are  called  the  lyand  Values  Duties  of  the  Budget 
of  1909  were  no  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  theory.  The  Incre- 
ment Duty  and  the  Reversion  Duty  had  nothing  to  do  with  Land 
Values.  The  Mineral  Rights  Duty  was  sound  enough  so  far 
as  minerals  are  concerned  ;  and  the  Undeveloped  Land  Duty 
was  a  small  attempt  in  the  right  direction,  but  its  effect  was 
destroyed  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  partial  and  selective  tax. 

These  taxes  were  well  meant,  and  they  may  have  been  sound 
for  other  purposes.  But  they  were  not  Land  Values  Taxes, 
They  did  not  even  touch  the  question  of  Rates  in  any  sense. 
The  only  use  they  had  in  this  connection  was  that  they  involved 
a  Valuation  of  the  Land  . 

Criticism  of  the  cost  of  the  Valuation  is  entirely  irrelevant. 
Cost  of  Valuation  (for  Land  Values  purposes)  is  a  capital  charge, 
and  will  only  yield  its  return  when  (i)  real  Land  Values  taxes 
are  put  on,  and  (2)  are  kept  on  long  enough  to  justify  the  capital 
outla}^ 

THE  LIBERAL  PROPOSAL. 

The  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  in  some  form  and  degree,  has 
been  the  acknowledged  policy  of  Liberals  for  many  years. 

The  change  to  the  new  method  of  calculating  Rates  and  Taxes 
can  be  brought  about  gradually,  beginning  in  a  small  way,  and 
developing  as  it  proves  its  soundness  and  usefulness  in  practice. 

It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  substitute 
Land  Values  Taxes  for  all  other  taxes.  Liberals  believe  in  the 
equity  of  raising  public  funds  by  taxes  on  Incomes  and  on  Inheri- 
tance. But — in  addition  to  the  benefits  referred  to  overleaf — 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  flat  national  tax  on  Land  Value  should 
not  enable  the  nation  to  reduce  and  ultimately  abohsh  indirect 
taxes  on  food  and  such  drinks  as  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 

The  latest  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Party  is 
contained  in  a  Resolution  passed  by  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
at  Nottingham  on  Februar}^  25th,  1921. 

This  Resolution  demanded  : 

(1)  That  the  Valuation  begun  in  1910  should  be  amended, 
brought  up  to  date,  and  made  accessible  to  the  public ; 

(2)  That  a  uniform  national  tax  should  be  imposed  on  the 
capital  site- value  of  the  whole  country  ; 

(3)  That  Local  Authorities  should,  by  a  new  Rating  Act, 
be  required  to  levy  a  rate  on  site-value,  in  reduction  of  the  rate 
as  levied  on  the  existing  rateable  value.'' 

This  is  a  genuine  Land  Values  policy,  from  which  the  national 
beiieSits  referred  to  above  would  undoubtedly  follow. 
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THE  CHOICE 

THERE  will  be  four  lots  of  Candidates  before  the  country  in 

;     this  election. 

j  I.  The  Liberal  Party. 

2.  The  Tory  Party  (led  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law). 

3.  The  Lloyd  Georgeites. 
'           4.  The  Labour  Party. 

Number  2  and  Number  3  can  be  ruled  out  at  once.  These 
are  the  two  broken  pieces  of  the  old  Coalition.    Mr.  Bonar  Law 
an^i  Mr.  George  are  both  responsible  for  the  Coalition  extra- 
•     vagance,  and  for  the  Coalition  failure  to  remedy  the  shortage 
of  work  and  the  shortage  of  houses. 

?        We  have  finished  with  all  the  parts  of  the  old  Coalition. 

Number  4  is  no  use  to  us  at  a  time  like  this.  The  Coalition 
:  has  turned  the  country  inside-out ;  but  the  Labour  Party  would 
i    turn  it  upside-down. 

^  Mr.  Henderson  (Leader  of  the  Labour  Party)  said  at  Newport 
on  October  17th,  1922  : 

j  "  Labour  has  declared  war  on  private  enterprise." 

This  won't  do  at  all.   We  don't  want  another  upset.   We  want 
to  get  steady  again.  • 

j  The  choice  falls  on  Nmnber  i.  When  the  Liberals  were  in 
office  before  the  war,  there  was  no  waste  ;  there  was  good  trade  ; 
taxes  were  low  ;  and  living  was  cheap. 

i 

;  We  want  to  try  the  Liberals  again 
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THE  LIBERAL  PROGRAMME 


Ten  Practical  Points 


1.  Peace  and  disarmament  made  secure  through 
the  League  of  Nations. 

2.  The  prompt  revision  and  settlement  of  Reparations 
and  Inter-Allied  Debts. 

3.  Drastic  economy  in  public  expenditure  and 

the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  military  adventures  abroad. 

4.  Fulfilment  by  the  community  of  its  responsibility  for 
securing  the  workers  against  the  hardships  of 
unemployment,  co-operation  between  Capital  and 
Labour,  and  honest  anchfair  treatment  of  organised 
Labour  as  the  only  basis  of  industrial  peace. 

5.  Unqualified  Free  Trade,  with  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act 
and  similar  protective  measures, 

6.  The  defence  of  such  essential  social  services  as 
Education,  Housing,  and  Public  Health, 

7.  Political  and  legal  equality  for  women  and  men. 

8.  A  comprehensive  reform  of  the  existing  Land  System, 
including  the  Taxation  and  Rating  of  Land  Values. 

9.  The  democratic  reform  of  our  Licensing  System. 

10.  Readjustment  of  our  electoral  system  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Proportional  Representation. 


In  Short: 

REAL  AND  SETTLED  PEACE 

REDUCTION  OF  TAXES 
JUSTICE  FOR  THE  WORKER 
BETTER  TRADE 
MORE  EMPLOYMENT 
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LIBERAL  PARTY'S 


Manifesto  to  the  Nation 


GENERAL  ELECTION.  1922 


FULL  OFFICIAL  TEXT. 


THE  CONSERVATIVES  AND  MR.  GEORGE. 

The  complete  coilg-pse  of  the  Coalition  Government  at 
length  gives  the  Electors  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing 
their  verdict  upon  its  performances,  and  of  deciding  where 
to  put  their  trust  in  the  future.  For  four  years  the  alliance 
between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  Conservative  Party  has 
dominated  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  This  combination  has 
now  broken  up  in  general  confusion  and  discredit,  leaving 
behind  it  an  unexampled  record  of  extravagance  and  failure. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  both  wings  of  the  Coalition  are 
responsible  for  its  misdeeds,  and  neither  can  escape  its 
share  of  public  condemnation. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Coupon  Election  were  so 
abnormal  that  it  was  easy  to  be  misled  by  the  specious 
appeal  then  put  forward  jointly  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law.  But  the  events  which  have  since  hap- 
pened constitute  a  complete  justification  of  the  warning 
which  Liberal  leaders  then  gave  that  the  continuance  of 
Coalition  meant  the  abandonment  of  principle  and  the 
substitution  of  autocratic  for  Parliamentary  Government. 

It  is  now  universally  agreed  that  what  the  last  House 
of  Commons  and  the  country  needed  was  an  opposition 
strong  enough  in  numbers  not  only  to  express,  but  to  make 
effective  its  criticisms  both  of  expenditure  and  of  policy. 
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FAILURES  OF  THE  OLD  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  colleagues  have  spent  as  thej 
pleased;  their  Peace  Treaties  are  impossible  of  fulfilment; 
they  have  shewn  themselves  equally  incapable  of  securing 
good  understandings  abroad  and  of  pursuing  consistent 
policy  at  home.  No  confidence  could  be  placed  in  their 
declarations  whether  in  the  industrial  or  the  international 
sphere. 

The  nation  demands  a  complete  change — conviction 
instead  of  compromise,  economy  instead  of  extravagance 
and  waste. 

THE  LIBERAL  PARTY:  THE  ONLY  ECONOMISTS. 

Now  that  economy — the  supreme  need  of  the  nation — 
has  become  a  popular  watchword,  its  value  is  everywhere 
proclaimed.  But  the  Electors  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  belated  and  coerced  repentance  of  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  wasteful  expenditure  in  the  past. 

The  one  Party  in  the  State  which  has  consistently  fought 
waste,  challenged  estimates,  moved  reductions  and  stood 
for  economy  is  the  Independent  Liberal  Party. 

It  did  so  when  economy  was  unpopular,  and  when  the 
leaders  of  the  late  Coalition  denied  and  ridiculed  the  possi- 
bility of  retrenchment.  The  country  w^ill  judge  those  who 
formed  and  supported  the  Coalition,  not  by  what  they  now 
say,  but  by  what  they,  when  in  power,  then  did. 

THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  AND  IRELAND. 

The  Liberal  Party  rejoices  that  there  is  now  general 
assent  to  the  Irish  settlement  on  the  lines  of  Dominion 
Home  Eule,  but  it  must  not  be  forgottep  that  for  a  year 
the  Coalition  was  engaged  in  a  futile  attempt  to  reduce 
Ireland  to  submission  by  the  exercise  of  undisciplined  force. 
It  was  the  Independent  Liberals  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment who  aroused  the  conscience  of  the  country  to  the 
criminal  folly  of  such  methods,  and  consistently  pressed 
the  policy  of  conciliation  which  was  too  tardily  adopted. 

When  the  late  Government  led  the  country  into  disas- 
trous and  costly  adventures  in  Eussia  and  Mesopotamia  it 
was  again  Independent  Liberalism  which  denounced  the 
recklessness  of  t-hese  enterpriseg. 
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FREE  TRADE. 

By  the  terms  of  the  compact  which  brought  it  into  being 
the  Coahtion  was  bound  to  make  a  breach  in  our  Free 
Trade  system.  At  every  stage  in  the  series  of  irritating 
and  ill-conceived  measures  which  have  hampered  our 
industrial  recovery  during  the  last  four  years,  it  has  been 
Independent  Liberalism  that  has  fought  the  battle  against 
Protection  and  Government  interference.  What  is  needed 
in  the  new  Parliament  is  the  full  and  effective  expression 
of  the  Liberal  spirit. 

Liberalism  is  not  Socialism. 

Liberalism  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  warfare  against 
private  enterprise. 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 

It  stands  for: — 

1.  Peace  and  disarmament  made  secure  through  the 
League  of  Nations. 

2.  The  prompt  revision  and  settlement  of  Reparations 
and  Inter-Allied  Debts. 

3.  Drastic  Economy  in  public  expenditure  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  military  adventures 
abroad. 

4.  Fulfilment  by  the  community  of  its  responsibility 
for  securing  the  workers,  against  the  hardships  of 
unemployment,  co-operation  between  Capital  and 
Labour,  and  honest  and  fair  treatment  of  organised 
Labour  as  the  only  basis  of  industrial  peace. 

Unqualified  Free  Trade  with  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  and  similar 
protective  measures. 

6.  The  defence  of  such  essential  social  services  as 
Education,  Housing,  and  Public  Health. 

7.  Political  and  legal  equality  for  women  and  men. 

8.  A  comprehensive  reform  of  the  existing  Land  System, 
including  the  Taxation  and  Rating  of  Land  Values. 

9.  The  democratic  reform  of  our  Licensing  System. 

10.  Re-adjustment  of  our  electoral  system  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Proportional  Representation. 
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LIBERALS  STAND  POR  THE  NATION. 

It  would  be  easy  to  follow  the  example  of  others  and 
attempt  to  purchase  electoral  support  by  displaying  a  long 
series  of  glittering  promises.  But  the  country  has  too 
much  reason  to  know  the  difference  between  promise  and 
performance,  and  the  simple  truth  is  that  great  and  neces- 
sary schemes  of  social  reform,  involving  large  outlay  of 
public  money,  cannot  be  realised  unless  and  ulLII  real 
Peace  has  been  established  by  a  foreign  policy  based  upon 
and  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
National  Finance  is  placed  upon  sure  foundations  by  a 
course  of  rigorous  economy.  By  these  means,  and  by  these 
means  alone,  can  prosperity  be  promoted,  employment 
assured,  and  taxes  lightened. 

The  essence  of  the  Liberal  spirit  is  that  it  sets  the  well- 
being  of  the  community  as  a  whole  above  the  interests  of 
any  particular  section  or  class.  It  is  this  spirit  which 
distinguishes  Liberalism  from  anv  other  political  party 
which  is  now  appealing  for  electoral  support.  The  moment 
has  come  to  restore  Liberalism  to  its  rightful  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  Nation, 
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THE  TORIES  HAD  A  MAJORITY 
in'' THE  LAST  PARLIAMENT 


What  Did  They  Do? 


THEY  HELPED  LLOYD  GEORGE 
TO  MAKE  A  MESS  OF  THINGS 
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Who  Muddled  the  Peace? 
Who  Wasted  Our  Money? 
Who  Taxed  lmi3orts? 
Who  Kept  us  Without  Houses? 
Who  Left  Us  Without  Work? 

THE  TORIES 

AND 

LLOYD  GEORGE 


VOTE  LIBERAL 

and  get  rid  of  the  old  g^anfi: 
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What  Does 
The  Labour  Party  Stand  For  ? 


HEAR  WHAT  "THE  SOCIALIST" 
HAS  TO  SAY. 

("  The  Socialist  "  is  an  old-established  Labour  Newspaper,) 

"Our  .goal  is  reYolutionary  in  *  character. 
The  method  of  attainment  must  also  be 
equally  revolutionary." 

"By  the  declaration  at  last  Saturday's 
conference  in  Paisley  of  the  Scottish  Division 
of  the  I.L.P.  to  adhere  to  the  Soviet  Re- 
public of  Russia,  with  its  system  of  Soviets 
in  antithesis  to  Parliament,  we  get  the  first 
warning  of  the  approaching  storm. . . .  What 
Scotland  has  done,  South  Wales  and  other 
areas  can  do.  It  remains  for  the  definite 
communist  elements  to  get  a  move  on  and 
clear  the  way." 

{From  "  The  Socialist^^  January  Zth^  1920.) 


What  has  the  Labour  Party 
Done  in  Parliament? 


HEAR  WHAT  "THE  LABOUR  LEADER" 
HAS  TO  SAY. 

{Fro7n  an  Article  by  "  The  Labour  Leader's'^ 
Own  Parliamentary  Correspondent 

"  The  refil  weakness  of  the  Labour  Party 
is  twofold—the  absence  of  men  of  real  de- 
bating ability,  and  the  meagre  attendance 
of  members." 

"  The  Party  is  almost  entirely  lacking  in 
men  of  necessary  ability  to  meet  Lloyd 
George  and  the  other  Government  spokes- 
men." 

Even  the  ablest  speakers  in  the  Labour 
Party,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  are  in- 
capable of  making  an  effective  spontaneous 
reply  in  a  debate." 

"  The  attendance  of  the  Party  is  lament- 
able." 

"  The  Labour  Leader'^  January  ist,  1920. 
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What  Does 
The  Labour  Party  Stand  For? 


HEAR  WHAT  "THE  LABOUR  YEAR-BOOK" 
HAS  TO  SAV. 

It  (the  Labour  Party)  demands  the  progressive 
elimination  of  the  private  capitalist  from  the 
control  of  industry,  and  the  scientific  reorg-anization  of 
the  nation's  industry  on  the  basis  of  the  common 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  •  .  . 
The  Party's  policy  of  nationalisation  is  applied  ...  to 
the  whole  business  of  retail  distribution  of 
commodities." 

{^'Labour  Year-Book^'  igig,pa£-e  i8.) 

This  means  SOCIALISM.  If  ever  enough 
Labour  Members  are  elected  to  Parliament, 
all  private  and  personal  businesses  will  be 
swept  away.  Under  this  system,  no  one 
would  be  able  to  look  forward  to  ^'starting 
for  himself";  we  should  all  be  servants  of 
the  big  machine;  we  should  be  mere  cogs 
on  the  wheel ;  and  we  should  be  tied  to 
this  routine  for  life. 


What  Does 
The  Labour  Party  Stand  For  ? 


HEAR  WHAT  MR.  BROMLEY 
HAS  TO  SAY. 

{Mr.  Bromley  is  a  "  Labour  Candidatel^  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen^s 
Trade  Union.) 

He  believed  whole-heartedly  in  Direct 
Action  when  necessary." 

^^I  am  not  one  to  preach  a  bloody  revo- 
lution, but  only  for  one  reason  —  because 
unfortunately  the  people  of  this  country 
are  not  ripe  for  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  ...  I  am  for  a  revolution  that 
will  remove  capitalism  at  all  cost." 

{Report  of  a  Speech  at  Newport, 
From    The  Yorkshire  Post,''  fanuary  ^th,  V920.) 
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What  the  Nation  Needs 

and 

How  to  Get  it. 


THIS  is  a  very  confused  election — full  of  personal  rivalries 
and  party  recriminations.  It  will  not  always  be  easy  to 
see  what  the  fight  is  about. 

The  wise  elector  will  fix  his  mind  on  two  questions — What 
does  the  Nation  Need  ?  and  How  can  I  best  use  my  vote  so  as  to 
get  what  the  Nation  Needs? 

THE  NATION  NEEDS  :— 

1.  REAL  PEACE  throughout  the  world,  and  the  reduction 
of  all  armies  and  navies,  so  as  to  get  trade  going  again. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  the'  Armistice,  and  we  have 
not  got  real  peace  yet.  The  Conservatives  are  trying  to  disclaim 
responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  Coalition  to  secure  real  peace. 
But  they  formed  the  majority  which  kept  the  Coalition  in  power. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  getting  real  peace  and  banishing 
war.  It  is  to  put  all  our  weight  into  the  League  of  Nations ;  to 
avoid  exclusive  military  alliances  which  will  only  lead  to  the 
formation  of  rival  alliances ;  to  withdraw  from  costly  foreign 
adventures  ;  to  work  for  general  disarmament  by  agreement. 

This  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Liberals. 

Is  it  the  policy  of  the  Conservatives  ?  Ask  your  Conservative 
candidate  if  he  is  prepared  to  make  the  I^eague  of  Nations  the 
pivot  of  our  policy.  Ask  him  if  he  is  opposed  to  all  alliances 
outside  the  I^eague — with  France,  for  example.  We  want  friendship 
with  France,  but  no  alliance. 
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THE  NATION  NEEDS  :— 

2.  FREE  TRADE,  so  that  we  may  get  everything  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  and  all  barriers  to  trade  may  be  removed. 

The  Coalition  Government  betrayed  Free  Trade  by  passing 
several  bad  Acts,  which  will  have  to  be  repealed.  Who  made 
them  do  so  ?  The  Conservatives,  who  formed  a  large  majority 
of  their  supporters. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  very  existence  of  Lancashire  depends 
upon  Free  Trade.  The  only  sure  way  of  defending  it  is  to  vote 
for  the  lyiberals,  who  have  always  been  its  strongest  and  most 
unwavering  upholders. 

THE  NATION  NEEDS:— 

3.  REDUCaEa)  TAXATION,  especially  on  sugar,  tea,  and 
other  necessaries.  The  Liberals  have  always  worked  for  a  free 
breakfast-table,*'  and  had  nearly  reached  it  before  the  war. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  reducing  taxation — by  stopping 
all  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  But  this  must  not  be  the  excuse 
for  a  panicky  cutting  down  of  essential  services  like  Housing, 
Health,  and  Education.  If  we  save  on  the  children's  boots,  we 
lose  on  the  doctor's  bill. 

The  late  Government  wasted  a  vast  deal  of  money.  For 
example,  it  spent  over  ;f  130,000,000  on  Mesopotamia,  to  nobody's 
advantage.  The  Conservatives  formed  the  majority  of  that 
Government's  supporters. 

NOW  the  Conservatives  say  they  want  Economy.  Make  sure 
that  they  do  not  starve  Housing,  Health,  and  Education — and 
spend  the  money  on  armaments. 

The  Labour  Party  never  lifted  a  finger  to  stop  waste  during 
the  last  Parliament. 

The  only  party  which  has  fought  steadily  against  Waste  is 
the  Liberal  Party.    Back  them  up. 
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THE  NATION  NEEDS  :— 

4.  MORE  HOUSES.  This  need  is  desperate,  and  must  be 
met.  Now  that  prices  have  gone  down  it  can  be  met  without 
too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  nation.  What  is  spent  on  healthy 
houses  will  be  saved  on  jails,  hospitals,  and  reformatories. 

Sane  progress  in  HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION.  We  have 
hard  times  before  us.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  our  best  assets — 
the  physical  strength  and  the  brains  of  our  people.  We  must 
give  a  fair  chance  to  our  children. 

So  far  as  our  means  permit,  the  Liberals  advocate  a  progressive 
policy  in  Housing,  Health,  and  Education. 

THE  NATION  NEEDS:— 

5.  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE,  so  that  trade  may  get  going. 

Peace  will  not  come  by  the  absolute  domination  of  either 
capital  or  labour.  It  will  only  come  if  we  can  substitute  co-operation 
for  conflict. 

Most  Conservatives  want  to  down "  organised  lyabour. 
There  can  be  no  peace  that  way,  though  organised  Labour  may 
be  temporarily  defeated  while  trade  is  bad. 

The  Labour  Party  declares  that  it  is  out  to  destroy  Capitalism. 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  says  the  aim  of  the  Labour  Party  is  to  put 
an  end  to  private  enterprise.  There  can  be  no  peace  that  way. 
On  the  contrary,  if  a  government  official  is  to  take  the  place  of 
every  private  manufacturer,  there  will  be  no  new  ideas,  no 
enterprise  ;  trade  will  become  stagnant.  And  we  shall  go  to  the 
wall. 

The  Liberal  Party  wants  to  encourage  every  kind  of  enterprise, 
private  or  otherwise.  But  it  recognises  the  existence  of  many 
evils  in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  it  wants  to  remove^them. 
Peace  can  only  be  got  on  a  foundation  of  justice.  But  there  are 
better  ways  of  mending  leaks  in  the  roof  than  pulling  down  the 
house. 
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The  Liberal  Party  holds  that  UNEMPLOYMENT  must  be 
boldly  dealt  with.  It  is  wrong  that  a  willing  worker  should  be 
faced  by  sudden  ruin  when  trade  is  bad  through  no  fault  of  his 
own.  When  part  of  the  industrial  army  are  not  needed  in  the 
fighting  line,  the  reserves  must  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the 
industry,  with  help  from  the  State. 

The  Liberal  Party  advocates  an  extension  of  TRADE  BOARDS 
to  guard  against  unduly  low  wages  in  un-organised  industries. 
This  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  wages  was  invented 
by  the  Liberals. 

The  Liberal  Party  advocates  the  setting  up  by  Act  of  Parliament 
of  a  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  COUNCIL,  and  other  bodies  for 
special  industries,  to  consist  of  representatives  of  all  the  interests 
concerned,  so  that  all  may  feel  they  have  been  fairly  consulted, 
and  given  a  share  of  control  over  the  conditions  that  affect  their 
own  lives. 

These  are  only  the  main  heads  of  Liberal  policy : — 

World-peace,  and  disarmament  by  agreement ;  Free 
Trade ;  Wise  Economy  in  order  to  reduce  taxes ;  sane 
progress  in  Social  Reform  as  rapid  as  our  means  allow ; 
a  serious  grappling  with  Unemployment :  Industrial  Peace, 

without  victory  for  either  side. 

Is  not  this  what  the  Nation 
Needs  ? 

Then  VOTE  LIBERAL. 
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The 

Liberal  Battl^cry 

(The  substance  of  a  Speech  by  MR.  ASQUITH, 
delivered  at  Peterborough  on  Oct.  27th,  1922.) 


WHEN  this  meeting  was  projected  some  months  ago  the 
Coalition  was  already  tossing  on  a  si(3k  bed,  but  no  one,  I 
think,  then  anticipated  that  it  would  have  such  a  speedy 
release  from  its  sufferings.  After  a  course  of  ten  days — not,  I  think, 
more — the  mortal  agony  arrived,  the  Coalition  died,  and  has  heen 
-ostensibly — I  make  that  qualification — buried,  and  to-day  we  have 
the  unusual  spectacle  of  the  two  authors  of  its  being,  Mr.  Lloyd 
<jreorge  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  writing  rival  epitaphs  to  carve  upon 
its  tomb. 

Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Law, 

There  are  two  theories,  of  which  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men are  the  several  exponents,  of  the  cause  of  its  death.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  said  the  other  day  it  died  of  over-success — ^not  a 
very  common  complaint,  nor  is  it  generally  fatal  to  the  patient. 
Changing  his  metaphor  —  for  he  has  a  whole  quiver  full  of 
metaphors  always  at  his  disposal- — it  was,  he  told  us,  such  a 
dividend-paying  concern  that  one  section  of  the  shareholders, 
that  is,  the  present  Government,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  time  to  seize  the  whole  enterprise  and  to  monopolise  for 
themselves  both  its  glory  and  its  profits. 

That  is  one  theory,  but  a  very  different  account  of  the  matter 
is  given  by  the  twin  creator  of  the  Coalition,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  at 
<jrlasgow  last  night.    Let  me  read  you  what  he  said  : 

"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  yesterday  that  those  who  were  stepping 
into  his  place  were  going  to  seize  the  profit.  That  is  not  the 
way  it  strikes  me.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  way  it  would  have 
struck  him  if  he  had  been  appealing  as  Prime  Minister  to  the 
electors  at  the  present  moment.*' 

Listen  to  this.  This  is  the  summary  of  the  life-work  of  the  Coali- 
tion by  one  of  the  two  people  who  were  responsible  for  its  existence : 

What  are  the  profits  ?  (says  Mr.  Bonar  Law).  Unemployment 
very  bad,  though,  as  I  said,  not  getting  worse  ;  a  load  of  taxation 
so  heavy  as  to  be  almost  unendurable ;  Ireland,  though  still 
hopeful,  in  a  very  dangerous  condition,  and  one  cannot  look 
upon  it  without  grave  alarm.  Our  foreign  policy,  on  which 
the  whole  prosperity  of  the  country  depends,  in  a  very  dangerous 
condition ;  unrest  in  India  ;  unrest  in  Egypt ;  talk  against  us 
by  the  Mohammedans  throughout  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  That 
is  not  a  balance-sheet  that,  if  I  were  buying  a  new  business,  I 
would  take  over  with  any  equanimity/' 
INor  would  1. 
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The  Various  Parties. 

Let  us  just  see  for  a  moment  who  are  the  Parties,  the  yarious. 
Parties,  who  are  appealing  to  you  for  your  votes  at  the  polls  a» 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  hence. 

First  of  all,  as  I  am  a  Liberal  and  speaking  to  Liberals,  I  will 
take  our  own  Party.  We  have  set  forth,  in  what  is  called  as 
manifesto,  published  a  day  or  two  ago,  the  leading  and  governing 
aims  of  Liberal  Policy.  At  any  rate  there  are  no  reserves,  no- 
qualifications,  no  ambiguities  there.  I  shall  say  a  little  more 
about  it  later,  but  for  the  moment  let  me  say  this — that  Liberal 
policy  is  only  safe  in  Liberal  hands,  carried  out  by  men  and 
women  who  can  be  relied  on  to  accept  it  whole-heartedly,  not  by 
political  half-timers,  men  whom  no  Liberals  can  trust. 

Then  there  is  the  Labour  Party.  It  is  quite  clear,  as  every 
Labour  leader  and  every  intelligent  member  of  the  rank  and  file^ 
of  the  Labour  Party  will  tell  you,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  their 
party — to  be  accomplished,  it  is  true,  by  steps  and  by  stages  and 
not  at  a  single  go — the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  party  is  the 
organized  control  of  enterprise  by  the  State  oyer  the  greater  part^ 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  industrial  field.  That  is  quite  clear-cut 
enough. 

The  Coalition  Fragments. 

Then  we  come  to  the  three  scattered  and  disjointed  fragments^ 
of  the  late  Coalition,  none  of  whom  seem  yet  quite  to  have  got 
their  bearings — the  followers  of  the  new  Government,  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  one  of  his  speeches  at  Glas- 
gow yesterday  said  pathetically  and  simply,  and  almost  appealingly,. 
"  We  don't  quite  know  where  we  are/' 

Well,  which  of  these  three  horses  are  the  electors  going  to- 
back  ?  A  little  more  than  a  week  ago,  only  about  ten  days  ago,, 
they  were  all  in  the  same  stable,  many  of  them  feeding  out  of  the 
same  manger,  at  any  rate,  gambolling  in  a  happy  companionship* 
in  the  same  paddock.  Well,  two  of  the  three  sections  have  had  to- 
turn  out  to  seek  new  quarters  and  fresh  pastures. 

They  are  separated  for  the  moment,  but  they  still  neigh  wistfully 
over  the  palings,  temporary  palings,  which  for  the  time  being; 
separate  them  from  one  another. 

Well,  there  is  a  famous  line  by  a  great  poet  that 

"New  presbyter  means  old  priest  writ  large,'* 
and  you  will  very  soon  discover  under  the  latest  additions  to  the^ 
political  vocabulary  the  happy  and  expressive  word  co-operation."' 
You  have  a  precise  synonym  for  the  word,  which  is  for  the  time 
being  out  of  fashion — the  word  "  Coalition."  Tou  will  find  the 
two  will  come  very  much  to  the  same  thing  in  the  long  run. 

When  not  Negative,  Gelatinous. 

Well,  what  is  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  policy?  I  have  read  his 
election  address,  and  so  far  as  I  can  make  out  it  is  largely  nega- 
tive, and  what  is  not  negative  is  gelatinous.  He  said  the  new 
Government  was  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  bureaucracy  and^ 
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the  re-establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Foreign  OflBce,  and^ 
what  is  even  more  important,  the  transformation  of  our  attitude 
towards  the  League  of  Nations  from  one  of  lip  service  and 
intermittent  patronage  to  one  of  heartfelt  and  active  loyalty. 
Yes,  but  let  me  remind  you,  those  were  the  very  changes  in. 
Government  policy  that  we  Independent  Liberals  have  been 
advocating  all  these  years,  changes  in  the  policy  of  a  Govern- 
ment of  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
one  of  the  most  responsible  members. 

Work  of  the  Liiberal  Party. 

That  leads  me  to  ret^ark  that  there  is  only  one  adequate- 
test  which  the  electors  ought  to  apply  to  all  programmes,  policies, 
and  professions,  and  that  is  to  look  at  the  past  records  of  those 
who  make  them. 

Look  at  the  Liberal  record.  What  were  we  doing  in  the  years^ 
which  immediately  preceded  the  war?  Side  by  side  with  the 
reduction  of  debt  and  the  remission  of  taxation — particularly  on 
articles  like  sugar,  the  prime  necessities  and  comforts  of  life ; 
side  by  side  with  that  we  established  the  system  of  Old- Age 
Pensions.  We  set  up  National  Insurance  against  sickness  and 
unemployment,  and  we  created  Trade  Boards  to  deal  with  wages, 
in  sweated  industries.  We  drew  up  after  much  inquiry  a  scheme — 
the  Bill  was  already  drawn  and  prepared  for  presentation  to* 
Parliament  when  the  war  broke  out — for  completing  the  national 
character  of  our  system  of  education,  and  making  the  ladder  from 
the  elementary  to  the  secondary  school,  and  from  the  secondary 
school  to  the  University,  full  and  adequate  in  all  its  parts.  That- 
was  our  record  before  the  war.    The  war  suspended  all  this. 

But  we  have  not  abandoned — and  I  am  sure  I  can  speak  for 
the  whole  Party — we  have  not  abandoned  by  a  hair's  breadth  our 
zeal  for  those  interrupted  tasks. 

Liberal  Activity  since  the  War. 

Now  look  what  has  happened  since  the  war.  What  is  our 
record  there  ?  We  have  insisted  ever  since  the  Armistice  upon^ 
the  supreme  necessity  of  giving  the  League  of  Nations  real  and 
governing  authority.  We  have  protested  time  after  time  against 
its  suppression  by  a  small  oligarchical  body  of  the  Great  Powera 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

We  have  further  contended  that  the  Reparations  question  should 
be  settled  and  adjusted  not  in  a  sentimental  spirit.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  speaks  as  though  we  were  advocating  an  extreme  course 
of  Christian  forbearance.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  question 
of  business.  It  is  a  question  of  self-interest,  it  is  a  question  above 
all  of  doing  that  which  is  best  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  world. 
We  have  preached  economy.  Not  economy  with  a  big  *E/ 
Nobody  can  do  that.  Not  economy  as  it  was  precipitately  and 
belatedly  practised  in  the  last  days  of  the  Coalition,  when,  with 
the  help  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  they  began  lopping  off  some  of  the 
excrescences  of  extravagance  they  themselves  had  created.  No, 
the  economy  which  we  preached,  which  we  urged  on  Parliament 
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and  the  country,  is  the  only  practical  form — that  of  opposing  the 
'expenditure  of  the  taxpayer's  money  upon  futile  and  profitless 
ventures.  We  have  spent  nearly  three  hundred  millions  in  the 
jear  after  the  Armistice- — and  war  was  supposed  to  be  at  an 
^nd — in  Russia  and  Mesopotamia.  We  protested  at  the  same 
time  against  the  creation,  the  enlargement,  the  aggrandisement 
oi  a  great  new  administrative  machine,  all,  or  most  of  all,  of 
which  is  with  general  consent  going  to  be  cast  on  the  scrap 
leap. 

That  is  our  record.  Show  me  the  record  of  any  other  party 
that,  either  before  or  aft^r  the  war,  can  produce  a  similar  series  of 
predictions  fulfilled  and  evils  pointed  out  in  advance,  of  remedies 
suggested  and  of  convictions  slowly — and  at  the  time  under  most 
unfavourable  conditions — slowly  made  to  penetrate  into  the  minds 
and  consciences  even  of  the  Coalition  itself. 

Liberal  Social  Policy. 

That  is  the  ground  of  my  appeal  to  the  electors  at  this 
in  omen  t,  and  I  challenge  at  the  outset  of  this  campaign  any 
of  our  opponents  in  any  one  of  these  different  sections  who  are 
<5ompeting  for  your  suffrages,  I  challenge  contradiction  of  any 
one  of  the  statements  of  fact  that  I  have  made,  and  I  challenge 
also  the  production  by  them  of  their  own  comparative  list  of 
achievements  and  of  policy. 

There  are  at  this  moment  two  capital  and  crowning  necessities 
for  an  impoverished  and  mishandled  world,  peace,  and  when  I 
say  peace  I  of  course  mean  the  proper  and  continuous  use  of  the 
machinery  which  has  been  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace — peace  and  retrenchment. 

We  have  worked  for  both,  we  shall  continue  so  to  work, 
but  always  remember,  retrenchment  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
it  is  only  a  road,  and  it  opens  up  the  only  road  by  which,  for  the 
time  being,  means  can  be  found  to  solve  our  urgent  social 
problems,  education,  housing,  unemployment  itself,  problems 
which  we  recognise  it  to  be  the  dutj^  of  our  party  to  grapple 
"with  in  consonance  with  its  traditions  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  task  which,  as  I  have  shown  you,  was  interrupted,  but 
not  laid  aside,  by  the  war. 

This  is,  after  all,  the  main  end  and  inspiration  of  our  political 
work,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  you  and  upon  my 
fellow-countrymen  outside  that,  in  the  new  phase  which  world 
history  has  entered  upon  since  the  war,  it  is  more  true,  and  it  is  a 
truth  attended  with  more  practical  consequences  than  ever  before, 
that  we  are  all,  not  only  individuals  and  classes  at  home,  but 
nations  and  communities  throughout  the  world  —  we  are  all 
members  one  of  the  other,  and  it  is  only  upon  the  basis  and  the 
recognition  of  that  fundamental  and  governing  fact  that  you  can 
make  real  progress  towards  a  peaceful  and  a  prosperous  future. 
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TAKE  WARNING ! 

MR.  BONAR  LAW 

SAYS  HE  WILL 

!  Mollsii  tlie  Pensions  inlstry 

^Ir.  Boiiar  ha\y  spoke  on  the  war  pensions  and  the 
Pensions  Ministry  at  Glasgow  on -October  26th,  1922. 
xVecording  to  the  Times  report  (October  27th),  he  said: 

One  readjustment  I  tl^ink  I  can  already  safely  announce.  However 
poor  we  are,  as  long  as  we  can  pay  anything  we  are  not  going  to  be 
unjust  or  even  ungenerous  to  pensioners  who  have  got  their  pensions 
through  the  War.     IBut  I  am  satisfied  .  .  .  that  there  is  no  need  for 
!    a  Special  Ministry  to  deal  with  it.  .  •  . 

I  hope  the  change  can  be  made  rapidly.  •  •  • 
We  mean  to  try  it." 

THERE   ARE  TO-DAY 

870,000  DISABLED  MEN 
168,000  WIDOWS 
1,740,000  OTHER  DEPENDENTS 

The  care  of  all  these  people  is  the  most  important 
war  responsibility  of  the  nation. 

THEY  MUST  NOT  BE  BUNDLED  INTO  A  BACK  OFFICE 


The  Liberal  Party  will  keep  on  the  Pensions  Ministry 
Vote  for  the  Liberal  and  Fair  Play  to  the  Soldiers 
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The  Lahour  Party  Attacks  Lilierty 

Mr.  ARTHUR  HENDERSON 

(Leader  of  the  Labour  Party) 
says 

LABOUR  HAS  DECLARED  WAR 
ON  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  this  at  Newport 
on  October  17th,  1922. 

THE  EVIDENCE: 

This  is  from  the  report  of  the  speech  in  the 
Yorkshire  Post  of  October  18th,  1922  : 

Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Newport 
last  night,  said    .  Labour  had  declared  war  on 

private  enterprise/' 

This  is  from  a  report  in  the  Times  of 
October  25th,  1922  : 

"  He  (Mr.  Henderson)  used  the  words  :— *  Let  me  make 
it  unmistakably  clear  -against  the  organisation  of  industry 
and  society  that  now  obtains,  called  private  enterprise 
.    •    .    Labour  has  declared  war.'  *' 

THIS  IS  SOCIALISM: 
The  Policy  of  the  Labour  Party. 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND: 

THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  ENCOURAGES 
PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

WE  LIBERAL  PARTY  STANDS  FOR  THE 
 LIBERTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  
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DOCTOR  CLIFFORD 

Appeals  to  Men  and  Women  of  the 
Free  Churches. 

On  November  2nd,  1922,  the  Daily  News  published  an  election 
manifesto  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clifiord.  The  following  are 
the  chief  passages  contained  in  it:  — 

COALITION  DOOMED. 

Slowly  and  amidst  much  confusion,  we  are  approaching 
Nov.  15.  But  the  air  is  clearing,  the  mists  are  being  swept  away, 
and  there  emerges  the  one  clear  path  which  the  citizen  who  cares 
for  the  progress  of  right  and  truth,  liberty  and  social  order, 
brotherhood,  and  goodwill  must  take. 

The  Coalition  has  gone,  and  the  attempt  to  revive  it  under 
another  name  is  doomed  to  failure.^' 

THE  OLD  TORYISM. 

"  The  old  Toryism  is  in  the  ascendant.  It  has  a  long  record. 
We  know  it;  its  spirit,  its  ideals,  its  achievements  are  laid  bare 
in  the  pages  of  our  history. 

It  was  the  foe  of  the  people  when  I  was  a  lad,  and  it  is  still. 

In  a  word:  it  cannot  be  trusted.  It  has  ruled  us  since 
December,  1918,  although  under  a  Liberal  leader.'' 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  HANDICAPPED  BY  TORIES. 

What,  then,  about  the  Centre  Party?  Well,  it  has  yet  to 
be  born,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  what  kind  of  a  creature  it 
will  be. 

The  omens  are  not  particularly  favourable.  Of  the  87  who 
refused  to  join  the  new  organisation  it  is  certain  that  by  far  the 
larger  number  will,  if  they  should  be  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  link  themselves  with  their  old  companions. 

And  of  the  Coalition  Liberals  who  stand  definitely  as  such 
before  their  constituencies  and  appeal  for  Tory  and  Liberal  votes, 
it  may  be  expected  that  few  of  them  will  get  into  Parliament. 

If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stood  alone,  gratitude  for  his  able, 
brilliant,  and  victorious  leadership  during  the  war  would 
undoubtedly  secure  for  him  a  most  favourable  response;  but  as  he 
has  been  so  seriously  handicapped  during  the  last  four  years,  so 
he  will  be  by  his  association  with  the  remnants  of  Toryism  hanging 
about  him. 
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"  The  company  of  Lord  Birkenhead  will  not  help  him.  The 
people  do  not  forget  that  Lord  Balfour  helped  the  brewers  and 
public-house  owners  to  an  enormous  increase  of  their  wealth,  and 
that  he  was  the  facile  instrument  of  the  Bishops  in  passing  the 
legislation  of  1902,  which  has  compelled — and  still  compels — rate- 
payers to  contribute  to  the  propagation  through  the  State  schools 
of  Anglicanism  and  Homanism/' 

THE  ONLY  PROGRESSIVE  PARTIES. 

As  to  the  other  two  parties,  the  Liberal  and  the  Labour,  in 
everything  that  is  immediately  practicable  they  are  agreed.  They 
advocate  a  pure,  undulterated  Progressivism,  and  ought  not  to  be 
fighting  one  another.  There  ought  to  be  sense  enough  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  not  to  open  the  door  of  Parliament  to  the 
Tory,  whilst  the  Liberal  and  Labour  candidates  are  doing  battle 
with  each  other  outside. 

Where  the  contest  is  between  a  Free  Liberal  and  a  Tory, 
Labour  ought  to  help  the  Liberal ;  and  where  it  is  between  Labour 
and  a  Tory  the  Liberal  ought  to  help  Labour. 

"  It  may  be  expected  that  all  programs  will  include  support 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  reduction  of  the  amounts  of  the  Repara- 
tions from  Germany,  the  maintenance  of  peace,  wholesale  denuncia- 
tion of  waste,  arrangement  for  relieving  unemployment,  and  the 
promotion  of  international  good  will. 

But  on  these,  as  on  other  subjects,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
test  the  candidates  on  their  record  (if  they  have  one)  and  by  the 
sort  of  application  they  make  of  their  principles  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  now  before  the  world.'' 

WE  WANT  A  REAL  ADVANCE. 

' '  We  need  men  and  women  who  will  promote  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  industry  on  lines  of  justice,  the  creation  of  the  means  for 
securing  and  maintaining  harmony  between  labourers  and 
capitalists;  who  will  try  to  seek  to  place  every  British  citizen,  man 
and  woman,  within  the  reach  of  a  standard  of  existence — physical, 
intellectual,  moral  and  social — which  shall  make  life  worth  living, 
and  open  the  road  to  its  best  and  highest  possibilities.  If  we  are  to 
stop  reaction,  and  secure  a  real  advance  of  the  nation  in  peace 
and  unity  and  liberty  and  justice,  and,  through  our  national 
progress,  help  the  world,  we  must  work  for  the  return  of  men 
and  women  on  November  15  who  are  thorough-going  advocates  of 
the  principles  of  progress.'' 

(From  the  Dailp  Neivs,  November  2,  1922.) 
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WHAT!   MORE  PROMISES? 


TT  is  said  that  Mr  Lloyd  Georgre  is  ^oin-  to  ask  the  electors 
2     to  give  the  Coalition  another  turn. 

The  Coalitionists  say  that  if  they  have  another  turn  they 
will  put  this  old  country  to  rights.  They  will  reduce  armaments  ; 
they  will  save  money  ;  they  will  revive  trade  ;  so  they  say. 

But  they  said  the  same 
thing  three  years  ago. 

THIS  IS  WHAT  MR.  GEORGE 
SAID   THREE   YEARS  AGO: 

■worl/^'^"''Zf''^  ^fTl  r""^  ^'^^■^  f'^^'Sht  for  the  «eto 

■wona.  .  .  .  If  we  fad  to  honour  the  promise  given  to  them  -re 
dishonour  ourselves."  s        lu  uic.a,  tc 

(Mr.  Lloyd  George's  "  Message  to  the  People  "  in  "  The 
Future,"  September,  1919.) 

What  is  our  task?  To  make  Britain  a  country  fit  for  heroes 
to  live  tn.    There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

(Speech  at  Wolverhampton,  November  23,  1918.) 
"  The  problem  for  the  nation  in  the  coming  election  is  to 
choose  Its  builders  for  the  great  reconstruction." 
(Speech  in  London,  November  16,  1918.) 

In  that  election,  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his 
Coalition  Party  were  "chosen." 

Wheyet*}ht^<'"  "".^  '^y^^'^       the  "new  world"? 

wnere  is  the     great  reconstruction  "? 

ar/ft"'^^"^-  .  Forgotten.  Nothing  done.  But  we  have  a  million 
and  three-quarters  of  people  unemployed. 

WHAT  IS  THE  GOOD  OF  MAKING 
THE   SAME   PROMISES  AGAIN? 

The  Coalition  has  been  tried  for  three  years, 
and  it  has  failed. 


THH     liIfiHRflli  piiflSHlilGHT. 


THE  COALITION  MUST  GO. 

IT  IS  TIME  WE  HAD  A  CHANGE. 


Think  of  the 
Money  thrown  Away. 

WHAT  is  the  good  of  making  promises  to  do  better  in  the 
future? 

We  can't  rely  on  the  promises  of  Coalitionists,  because 
we  know  what  they  have  done. 

The  Coalitionists  have  had  their  chance.  Since  the  Armistice 
they  have  had  things  in  tlieir  own  hands  for  three  years  ;  and  they 
liave  thrown  our  money  away. 

CONSIDER    THESE   THREE  FACTS. 
1. 

In  the  year  192 1  the  Coalition  Government  have  spent  more 
Chan  five  times  as  much  as  the  Liberal  Government  spent  in  19 13. 

National  Expenditure, 
By  the  Coalition  Government  (1921-22)  ...  039, 728,000 

By  the  Liberal  Government  (1913-14)      ...  i97>493,ooo 

II. 

The  Coalition  Government  have  nearly  100,000  more  paid 
officials  in  the  Civil  Service  than  the  Liberal  Government  had  in 
1913,  and  they  pay  Fifty  iVIillion  Pounds  a  year  more  in  Civil 
Service  salaries. 

Number  of  Annual 
Paid  Officials  Salaries 
Coalition  Government  (1921)  ...    366,894    ...  ;^69,oi2,588 
Liberal  Government  (1913)      ...    277,911    ...  ;^i8,5i4,452 

III. 

During  all  the  three  years  since  the  Armistice,  the  Coalition 
Government  have  kept  on  wasting  money  on  unnecessary  wars. 

They  have  sent  our  soldiers  to  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Russia,  Constantinople,  and  Ireland.  In  three  years  they  have 
spent  in  this  way  over  ;^'30o,ooo,ooo. 


All  this  wasted  money  has 
come   out   of  the  People's  Pockets. 


The  People  will  judge  the  Coalition 

by  what  it  has  done, 
and  not  by  what  it  promises  to  do. 


THE  COALITION  MUST  GO. 

IT  IS  TIME  WE  HAD  A  CHANGE. 


Think  of  all  the 
Bad  Trade  and 
Unemployment. 

THE  Coalition  Government  talks  of  new  schemes  for  reviving 
trade,  and  promises  to  do  wonderful  things. 

But  what  is  the  good  of  talking  ?    What  is  the  good  of 
promising  ? 

We  have  heard  all  this  before.  They  said  exactly  the  same 
thing  three  years  ago.    Read  this  : 

FROM   MR.    LLOYD  GEORGE'S 
ELECTION  MANIFESTO, 
December  5th,  1918. 

**  The  Government  have  schemes  for  developing  the  resources  of 
our  own  country  in  a  way  they  have  never  been  opened  up  before.'* 

There  you  are.  That  is  what  they  promised  three  years  ago; 
and  they  are  still  saying  the  same  thing. 


And  what  is  the  result  of  these  three  years  of  Coalition 
Government  ? 

The  result  is  that  to-day  trade  is  worse  and  unemployment  is 
worse  than  we  have  ever  known  them  before. 

On  January  3rd,  1919, 

the  number  of  people  Unemployed  was —  231,756. 
On  December  9th,  1921, 

the  number  of  people  Unemployed  was — 1,733,718. 

THERE  IS  NO  GETTING 
AWAY  FROM  THAT. 


We  have  tried  the  Coalition  for  Three  Years. 
The  result  is  very  bad. 
We  must  have  a  change  now. 


THE  COALITION  MUST  GO- 

IT  IS  TIME  WE  HAD  A  CHANGE. 


Think  of  the  Taxes 
They    Have  Made 
Us  Pay. 

Every  time  we  buy  a  pound  of  Sugar,  we  pay 
a  tax  of  2fcl. 

(Under  the  Liberal  Government  in  1914, 
this    tax    was    less    than   a  farthing.) 

Every  time  we  buy  a  pound  of  Tea,  we  pay 
a  tax  of  Is. 

(Under  the  Liberal  Government  in  1914, 
this  tax  wzs  only  5d.) 

Every  time  we  buy  a  pound  of  Cocoa,  we  pay 
a  tax  of  4^d. 

(Under  the  Liberal  Government  in  1914, 
this  tax  was  only  id.) 


Income  Tax  is  now  at  the  rate  of  6s.  in  the  pound. 

(Under  the  Liberal  Government  in  1914, 
it  was  only  9d.) 


Taxes  like  these  are  a  heavy  burden.  They  make 
ordinary  people  always  feel  short  of  money.  Under 
the  Coalition  Government  it  is  only  the  rich  who 
have  had  money  to  spare. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself 
said  on   January  27th,   192 1, 

"We  are  the  most  heavily  taxed 
people  in  the  world.'* 

SO  WE  ARE. 
AND  WE  ARE  TIRED  OF  IT. 
WE  ARE  TIRED  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT   THAT  HAS 

DONE  IT. 
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The   liberal   Publication  Department. 
♦           42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W.t. 

LORD  BIRKENHEAD 

DESCRIBES  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  COUNTRY. 

A  few  Phrases  from  the  Times 
report  of  a  Speech  made  by  Lord 
Birkenhead  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
to  a  meeting  of  Coalition  Members 
of  Parliament  on  February  ist,  1922. 

**We  find  ourselves  to-day  with  the  spectre  of 
two  millions  of  unemployed  in  our  streets, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom 
are  law-abiding  and  decent  citizens.'* 

Europe  prostrated/' 

Our  finances  in        almost   desperate  situa- 
tion/' 

"  Our  streets  thronged  with  unemployed." 

**  Great  portions  of  our  Eastern  Dependencies 
supplying  us  with  other  grounds  ot  appre- 
hension which  may  appal  the  stoutest 
mind.'' 

This  is  a  confession  of  failure.  Lord  Birken- 
head is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  Coalition.  The  Coalition  has 
been  in  power  ever  since  the  Armistice.  It  has 
had  more  than  three  years  in  which  to  clear 
things  up.  But,  according  to  one  of  its  own 
leaders,  it  has  not  done  any  good. 


THH     LilSBnAIi  FIiflSHliIGHT. 


ABOUT  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 


HE  LIBERAL  PARTY  is  the  Party  that  stands  for  liberty, 


2^      justice,  and  equal  rights  for  all. 

Some  people  call  it  Free  Liberal  or  Independent 
Liberal."  It  is  both  free  ana  independent  ;  but  these  words  need 
not  be  used,  because  there  is  no^  other  Liberal  Party. 

The  people  who  call  themselves      Coalition   Liberals  "  o^r 
National  Liberals  "  are  not  Liberals  at  all.    To  say  Coalition 
Liberal  "  is  like  saying      Half-Caste  Englishman,"  which  only 
means  a  Half-Caste.      And  a      Coalition  Liberal  "  is  just  a 
Coalitionist. 

Among  the  Liberals  who  have  done  great  things  in  the  past  are 
Gladstone,  John  Bright,  John  Morley,  Harcourt,  and  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  once  a  Liberal  ;  but  he  is  now 
a  Coalitionist  and  fights  against  the  Liberal  Party. 

Among-  the  leading  men  in  the  Liberal  Party  to-day  are 
Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Grey  (who  used  to  be  Sir  Edward  Grey), 
Sir  Donald  Maclean,  Lord  Gladstone,  and  many  others.  The 
Liberal  Party  has  branches,  usually  called  Liberal  Associations," 
in  nearly  every  town  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  a  great  many  villages. 
It  has  millions  of  members  and  supporters. 

It  was  the  Liberal  Party  that  gave  Old  Age  Pensions  and  the 
Maternity  Benefit.  It  was  the  Liberal  Party  that  forced  the  Peers 
to  let  the  taxes  alone.  It  was  the  Liberal  Party  that  started  Wages 
Boards,  which  have  done  so  much  to  improve  wages.  It  was  the 
Liberal  Party  that  made  South  Africa  a  free  country.  The  Liberal 
Party  has  always  fought  for  freedom,  and  for  the  things  that  give 
the  people  a  better  chance  in  life. 

The  Liberal  Party  has  not  been  in  power  since  the  War.  The 
things  that  have  been  done  during  the  past  three  years  ha\e  been 
done  by  the  Coalitionists. 

>  If  the  Liberal  Party  came  into  power  again  now,  it  would  make 
a  real  and  settled  Peace,  so  that  all  the  nations  could  get  to  work. 
This  would  soon  improve  trade  and  give  more  work  for  our  own 
people.  The  Liberal  Party  would  make  trade  free  again.  It 
would  spend  a  great  deal  less  money  on  Armies  and  stop  all  the 
little  wars,  and  this  would  make  it  possibl:)  to  reduce  the  taxes  on 
such  things  as  tea  and  sugar.  After  this  it  would  be  possible  to 
start  on  other  improvements.  But,  first  of  all,  we  miust  get  peace, 
good  trade,  plenty  of  work,  money  saved,  debts  paid,  and  taxes 
reduced  ;  and  this  is  what  the  Liberal  Party  would  do. 


THH     IlIfiEf^AIi  PliASHlilCHT. 


LORD  GREY'S 
DESCRIPTION  OF  A  COALITION  LIBERAL. 


*'  T  T  E  is  a  man  who  three  years  ago  acclaimed  the  Government, 
j[  1  and  would  hear  no  doubt  about  it,  when  they  announced 
not  only  that  the  Kaiser  was  to  be  tried  in  London,  but 
that  the  German  war  criminals  were  to  be  tried  and  receive  most 
condign  punishment.  The  German  war  criminals  have  been  tried 
in  Germany  ;  some  of  them  got  light  sentences  ;  some  of  them 
have  been  acquitted  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  a  CoaSition 
Liberal  is  the  man  who  has  forgotten  all  that  was  ever  said  about 
them. 

Three  years  ago  Germany  was  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  war, 
or  if  not  the  whole  cost,  I  think  the  sum  named  was  24,000  millions  ; 
and  the  Coalition  Liberal  was  a  man  who  would  hear  no  doubt 
about  it,  and  believed  the  Government  was  sure  to  get  it.  Well, 
how  much  have  we  got  so  far?  I  believe  we  have  not  got  the 
expense  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany  covered.  One 
phrase  used  to  be,  on  the  Government  side,  that  Germany  was  to 
be  like  an  orange  which  would  be  squeezed  so  hard  that  the  pips 
would  squeak.  There  has  been  squeaking,  but  there  has  not  been 
indemnity  ;  and  the  Coalition  Liberal  is  a  man  who  seems  quite 
content. 

Then  take  Egypt,  There  has  been  trouble  in  Egypt.  The 
Government  shuts  up  some  of  the  people  who  are  fomenting  trouble, 
and  the  Coalition  Liberal  praises  them  for  their  firmness.  The 
Ciovernment  lets  them  out  ;  the  Government  is  praised  again  for 
its  adaptability.  The  Government  shuts  them  up  again  or  deports 
them — well,  that  is  right,  too." 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Coalition  Conservatives  are  just  the 
same.  The  only  certain  thing  about  a  Coalitionist  is  that  you  can 
never  be  certain  which  way  he  will  turn. 


THE     IlIBEHflll  pilflSHlilGHT. 


IT  ALL  DEPENDS 
ON  THE  WOMAN'S  VOTE. 

MEMBERS  of  Parliament  are  always  doing'  things  that  affect 
our  lives. 

You  often  see  a  group  of  children  and  perambulators 
round  the  door  of  a  public-house.  It  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  that 
prevents  them  from  going  in.  Grandfather  goes  every  week  to  the 
Post  Office  for  his  pension.  It  w^as  Parliament  that  gave  him  the 
right  to  do  that. 

If  we  want  the  right  things  done,  we  must  take  care  who  goes  to 
Parliament,  and  we  can  do  that  by  Voting  when  the  Election  comes. 

WOMEN  DON'T  LIKE  THE  COALITION  M.P.S.  They  have 
made  a  perfect  mess  of  things.  They  have  wasted  so  much  money, 
and  kept  all  the  countries  in  such  a  muddle,  that  trade  is  as  bad  as 
it  can  be  and  crowds  of  people  are  out  of  work. 

And  they  have  made  things  so  dear  by  their  heavy  taxes. 
wSugar,  tea,  cocoa,  currants,  tobacco;  and  stockings,  tablecloths, 
lamp-glasses,  gas-mantles,  and  sO'  on.  All  these  things  are  dearer 
than  they  need  be  because  the  Coalition  M.P.s  have  put  taxes 
on  them. 

WOMEN  WANT  A  LOT  OF  THINGS  THAT  CAN  ONLY 
BE  GOT  BY  SENDING   LIBERALS  TO  PARLIAMENT. 

We  want  all  those  taxes  reduced,  so  that  living  will  be  cheaper. 

We  want  the  waste  of  money  to  be  stopped,  and  we  want  peace 
and  quietness  in  the  world,  so  as  to  get  better  trade  and  regular 
work. 

We  want  more  protection  for  young  girls  against  immoral 
offences. 

We  want  mothers  to  have  the  same  rights  as  fathers  in  the 
guardianship  of  their  children. 

We  want  better  houses,  better  food,  better  education,  and  a 
better  chance  in  life  for  all  working  people. 

OUR   ONLY  CHANCE 
OF  GETTING  THESE. THINGS  DONE  IS  TO 
VOTE  FOR  THE  LIBERAL 
WHEN  THE  ELECTION  COMES. 
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THOSE    FOUR    TAXES.  ^ 


THE  real  point  about  them  is  very  simple  and  plain. 
Before  the  war — that  is,  in  19 14,  under  the  Liberal 
Government,  the  taxes  were  as  follows : — 


1914 


Tax  on  Tea. 

Tax  on  Sugar. 

Tax  on  Cocoa. 

Tax  on  Incomes. 

5d.  per  lb. 

id.  per  lb. 

id.  per  lb. 

9d.  on  Earned  Incomes. 
IS.  4d.   on   Unearned  Incomes 
(Standard  Rate). 

All  these  taxes  were  increased  during  the  war.     Each  of 
the  three  War  G!overnments  added  something  in  its  turn ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  war  they  stood  as  follows  : — 

1 9 19 

Tax  on  Tea. 

Tax  on  Sugar. 

Tax  on  Cocoa. 

Tax  on  Incomes. 

IS.  per  lb. 
(lod.  on 
Colonial.) 

25d.  per  lb. 

6d.  per  lb. 

6s.  (Standard  Rate). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  taxes  were  increased  during 
the  war.  But  what  we  all  complain  about  is  this  :  Although 
it  is  more  than  three  years  since  the  Armisticei  all  those  four  taxes 
still  remain  at  the  top  war  figure. 


THERE  IS  NO  REASON  FOR  THIS, 
except  that  the  Lloyd  George  Government  has  been  wasting  our 
money  at  the  rate  of  half-a-million  a  day. 


THE!    IlIfiHt^Fl  Il    FlitM  SHiilGHT. 


FIVE  POINTS 

OF 

LIBERAL   FOREIGN  POLICY, 


"yyrHAT  are  the  ideals  and  motives  of  Liberal 
Foreign  Policy  ? 

I. 

Friendly  Relations  with  all. 

First  and  foremost,  to  cultivate  and  maintain  a  good  under- 
standing, not  with  one  nation  only  but  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  with  a  view  to  securing  for  our  own  community 
and  for  the  world  the  blessings  of  peace.    Our  recent  experi- 

,  ence  has  taught  us  that  war  is  an  immeasurable  curse  for 

.  victors  and  vanquished  alike. 

II. 

No  Secret  Treaties. 

Secondly,  we  aflfirm  and  proclaim  what  President  Wilson 
laid  down  in  the  first  of  his  Fourteen  Points,  viz.,  that  hence- 
forward there  must  be  no  secret  understanding  entered  into  in 
time  of  peace  which  may  at  a  moment  of  passion  and  crisis 
involve  whole  communities  in  the  unspeakable  torment 
through  which  the  world  has  recently  passed.  Not  only  must 
there  be  no  secret  treaty,  but  there  must  be  no  implication 
which  is  not  boldly  stated  and  declared. 


III. 

The  Equality  of  Nations. 

Thirdly,  Liberal  Foreign  Policy  essentially  stands  for  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  nations.  Let 


me  quote  words  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  great  speech 
on  Foreign  Policy  at  West  Calder  more  than  forty  years  ago. 
He  said  that  our  duty  was  **  to  acknowledge  the  equal  rights 
of  all  nations.  You  may  sympathise  with  one  nation  more 
than  another;  nay,  you  must  sympathise  in  certain  circum- 
stances with  one  nation  more  than  another.  But  in  point  of 
right  all  are  equal,  and  you  have  no  right  to  set  up  a  system 
under  which  one  of  them  is  to  be  placed  under  moral  suspicion 
or  espionage  or  to  be  made  the  constant  subject  of  invective.'* 
There  is  no  doubt  that  British  Liberals  will  always  feel  a 
special  sympathy  with  those  communities  who  practise 
methods  of  liberty  and,  Hke  France,  have  struggled  and  sacri- 
ficed so  much  to  establish  their  right  to  live  as  free  peoples 
in  a  free  world. 


IV. 

Universal  Disarmament. 

Fourthly,  we  must  avoid  all  entangling  engagements  which 
increase  our  contingent  responsibilities  without  increasing 
our  strength  and  happiness  or  our  influences  for  peace.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  promote  peace  by  special  bargains  with  any 
State  we  must  prosecute  a  universal  policy  of  disarmament 
on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air* 


V. 

An  Effective  League  of  Nations. 

Fifthly,  we  must  strive  to  make  the  League  of  Nations  the 
real  centre  of  international  amity,  and  for  this  purpose  we  must 
do  our  utmost  to  substitute  its  impartial  influences  for  the 
spasmodic  method  of  international  government  by  the 
Supreme  Council. 


(From  a  Speech  delivered  at  Nottingham 
on  February  1922,  by  Sir  John  Siinon,) 


THH    lilBB^PlIl  ptkflSHlilCHT. 


WHAT  IS  THE    GEDDES  REPORT? 


IT  is  the  Book  that  proves  that  the  Lloyd  Georg-e  Government 
has  wasted  our  money. 

The  Committee  that  has  made  this  Report  consisted  of  five 
business  men  :  Sir  Eric  Geddes  (the  chairman),  Lord  Inchcape, 
Lord  Faringdon,  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  and  Sir  W.  Guy  Granet. 

The  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  find  out 
ways  of  saving-.  It  has  examined  the  affairs  of  every  Government 
Department,  and  its  Report  shows  that  there  has  been  a  terrible 
waste  of  money.  This  waste  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 
It  appears  that  the  Government  has  been  spending  about  £500,000 
per  day  more  than  need  have  been  spent. 

The  Geddes  Report  gives  all  the  details  and  the  figures.  Here 
is  one  illustration  of  the  sort  of  thing  it  tells  us.  There  are  five 
**  Home  Commands  "  in  the  Navy.  These  are  big  and  costly 
Headquarters  staffs  at  different  points  on  the  coast.  At  Ports- 
mouth, for  instance,  the  Commander-in-Chief's  salary  is  ;^2,555. 
In  addition  to  this  we  pay  him  ^2y/\6^  table  money,*'  and  ;^830 
**  servants  and  provision  allowance."  But  his  table  and  his  pro- 
visions and  his  servants  only  go  part  of  the  way.  We  pay  £^76 
a  year  for  the  up-keep  of  his  motor-cars,  and  jQSSo  a  year  for  his 
steamboats,  and  £zAS  ^  year  for  his  official  residence  ,and  ;^30o 
a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  furniture  in  the  ofl^icial  residence." 
Altogether,  with  his  staff  and  his  retinue,"  this  gentleman  costs 
us  £S3^^^  a  year. 

No  wonder  the  Geddes  Report  says  that  we  do  not  need  five  of 
these  expensive  gentlemen  **  commanding  ashore." 

The  Report  is  full  of  these  things.  It  is  a  final  verdict  agamst 
the  Government — the  verdict  of  a  Jury  "  chosen  by  the 
Government  itself. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  GEDDES  REPORT. 

The  Report  itself  is  very  long  and  costly;  but  this  Summary  contains 
all  the  facts  and  figures  that  matter.    You  ought  to  get  one. 
Price  is.       Post  Free  is.  2d. 
Write  to-day,  enclosing  seven  twopenny  stamps  to  the 
Liberal  Publication  Department. 
42,  Parliament  Street,  London. 
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WHY   FIVE  TIMES? 


National  Expenditure. 


i,ooo  ml. 

Five  Times 
Pre-War 

800  ml.  ;^ 

Four  Times 
Pre-War 

600  ml. 

Three  Times 
Pre-War 

400  ml.  £^ 

Twice 
Pre-War 

200  ml.  JT^ 

Pre-War 

This  is  what  the  Coalition  Government 
is  actually  s fending  now,  in  1922. 


This  is  what  any  Government  would 
have  to  sfend  now,  owing  to  the  Wmr 
Debt  and  War  Pensions* 


This  is  what  the  Liberal  Government 
sfent  in  1913. 


We  don't  grumble  because  the  Coalition  is  spending  more  of 
our  money  than  the  Liberal  Government  spent  in  19 13- 14.  The 
interest  on  the  war-debt  and  the  cost  of  war-pensions  must  be 
added.  This  makes  the  present  necessary  expenditure  about  600 
millions,  or  three  times  the  pre-war  expenditure. 

But  why  multiply  it  five  times?  Why  add  still  another  400 
millions?  This  is  what  the  Coalition  is  doing.  And  this  is  why  it 
is  onl>  too  true  to  say  that  the  Coalition  is  recklessly  wasting 
our  money. 


WHY  I  AM  AGAINST 
THE  LLOYD  GEORGE  COALITION. 


1.  Because  the  Coalition  is  founded  on  a  sham  agreement 
between  people  who  hold  opposite  political  opinions. 

2.  Because  Mr,  George,  as  the  head  of  the  Coalition,  tries  to 
get  Tories  into  Parliament  and  to  keep  Liberals  out. 

3.  Because  Mr.  George,  as  the  head  of  the  Coalition,  signed  a 
bad  Peace  Treaty  at  Versailles  in  1919,  a  Treaty  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  European  unsettlement  and  of  the 
breakdown  of  our  foreign  trade. 

4.  Because  the  Coalition's  policy  of  Reprisals  in  Ireland  was  a 
barbarous  policy,  and  was  moreover  a  grave  political 
blunder  which  is  still  largely  responsible  for  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  a  peaceful  settlement  in  that  country. 

5.  Because  Mr.  George's  Coalition  has  passed  the  Safe- 
guarding of  Industries  Act,  the  Reparations  Act,  and  the 
Dyestufjs  Act,  which  have  robbed  this  country  of  the 
benefits  of  Free  Trade. 

6.  Because  Mr.  George's  Coalition  has  wasted  the  people's 
hard-earned  money  on  armaments  and  foreign  adventures, 
and  in  reckless  extravagance  in  every  Government  Depart- 
ment, and  because  this  extravagance  has  hindered  our 
recc3very  from  the  effects  of  the  great  war,  and  is  to-day 
inflicting  upon  the  country  the  threefold  evil  of  high 
taxation,  bad  trade,  and  general  unemployment. 


TH5    ItTSHfiRli  piiflSHltlCHT. 


WHY  I  AM  A  LIBERAL. 


(In  a  recent  speech  Sir  John  Simon  gave  the  following 
six  reasons,) 

1.  Because  it  is  to  Liberalism  that  we  owe  our  political,  civil, 
and  religious  freedom. 

2.  Because  Liberalism  has  proved  itself,  and  will  prove  itself, 
to  be  the  best  means  of  securing  practical  social  reforms — 
education,  old  age  pensions,  insurance  against  sickness 
and  unemployment,  temperance,  and  the  raising  of  the 
standards  of  life. 

3.  Because  Liberalism  stands  for  freedom  in  industrial  affairs, 
for  Free  Trade,  for  co-operation,  for  freedom  to  combine  to 
protect  the  rights  of  workers,  for  a  fair  chance  and  no 
favours  for  everyone. 

4.  Because  Liberalism  means  just  taxation  and  thrifty 
expenditure,  so  that  we  may  cut  down  waste  on  wasteful 
preparations  for  war,  and  may  use  our  resources  to  benefit 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

5.  Because,  after  the  ruin  and  desolation  caused  by  war. 
Liberalism  is  more  than  ever  needed  to  make  friends  with 
all  the  world,  to  re-establish  international  relations  and  to 
guide  the  steps  of  humanity  into  the  w^ays  of  peace. 

6.  Because  Liberalism  is  neither  a  selfish  policy  nor  a 
visionary  policy,  but  is  a  practical  creed  based  on  principles 
and  convictions  which  embrace  and  serve  all  citizens  who 
believe  in  work,  sympathy,  progress,  and  fair  play. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Under  the  Coalition  Government. 

Lord  Birkenhead  (February  1,  1922). 

**  We  find  ourselves  to-day  with  the  spectre  of  two  millions 
of  unemployed  in  our  streets,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
whoin  are  law-abiding  and  decent  citizens," 

Socialism  No  Remedy. 

Mrs.  Philip  SNOWDON  (January  30,1922). 

"I  once  thought  that  Socialism  was  a  solution,  but  I  do 
not  think  so  now." 


The  Libera!  Remedy, 

The  only  way  to  cure  Unemployment  is  to  get  back  to 
Liberal  Policy. 

The  Liberal  Policy  is : 

1.  Stop  waste.    Spend  less  money  on  Admirals  and 

Generals  and  military  adventures. 

2.  Reduce  the  Taxes. 

( IV/ien  these  two  things  are  done^  momy  will  flow 
into  trade, ^ 

3.  Revise  the  Peace  Treaty,  so  that  Germany  can 

settle  dow^n  to  business. 

{^Europe  was  our  chief  customer  before  the  war^  and 
there  will  be  no  revival  of  trade  in  Europe  until 
Germany  has  settled  down,) 

4.  Get  back  to  Free  Trade. 

5.  Bring  all  the  land  to  its  best  use  by  fining  people 

who  keep  it  idle. 


Vote  for  the  Liberal  Candidate. 

He  belongs  to  the  only  Party  which  can 

Deal  with  Unemployment. 
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8.  W.  t. 


THE  GENOA  CONFERENCE 
IS  A  FAILURE: 

1.  Because  the  Peace  Treaty  (made  in  Paris  three  years  ago)  was 
all  wrong.  The  real  universal  Peace  that  President  Wilson 
talked  about  was  never  made.  It  was  not  rhade  because 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  French  Prime  Minister  prevented  it. 
They  insisted  on  a  Treaty  which  has  left  the  countries  of 
Europe  divided,  suspicious,  and  at  cross  purposes.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  must  undo  this  evil  work  beforcvfea  c^,  expect  succ^ess 
in  other  Conferences.  >^.^|,  .i^-. 

2.  Because  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Government  .has  pursued  an 
aggressive  and  oppressive  policy  towards  both  Russia  and 
Germany  during  the  past  three  years.  Y6u  fcannot'produe  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  trust  at  a  ^iveh  moment,  just  when  it 
suits  3^ou.  The  present  strained  condition  of  Europe  is  what 
the  British  and  French  Governments  haive  made  it. 

3.  Because  Mr.  Lloyd  George  started  with  the  idea  of  using  the 
Conference  for  his  own  political  advantage.  As  soon  as  the 
Cannes  Conference  broke  down  he  and  his  newspapers  began 
to  advertise  the  Genoa  Conference,  :as  if  it  were  some  patent 
cure  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  invented.  Foreign  nations 
are  not  blind  to  this  kind  of  thing.  They  got  the  impression 
that  Mr.  George  was  going  to  Genoa  to  make  a  new  cry  for 
one  of  his  elections.  This  was  fatal.  It  led  to  general  suspicion 
and  to  those  secretive  methods  that  have  broken  the  Conference 
up.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  friends  have  over- reached 
themselves  by  trying  to  rake  in  the  profit  before  doing  the  work. 


These  Are  SoxME  Of  The  Causes 
Of  The  Failure  Of  Genoa. 


WHAT  DOES  THE  NEW  BUDGET 
DO  FOR  ME? 

Case  A, 

I AM  a  working  man.    I  am  married,  and  I  have  no  children.  My 
wage  is        5s.  a  week. 
The  new  Budget  only  touches  me  at  four  points — on  Tea, 
Coffee,  Cocoa,  and  Postage. 

We  don't  write  a  letter  every  week,  nor  even  a  postcard;  but 
^all  it  one  postage  a  week.  I  can't  stand  Cocoa  myself,  but  my 
wife's  sister  likes  it,  so  we  have  to  keep  a  little.  This  is  what  the 
Budget  will  save  me : — 

Weekly  Saving. 
On  half  a  pound  of  Indian  Tea  ...       ...  i^d. 

On  half  a  pound  of  Coffee     ...       ...  | 

On  half  a  pound  of 

Cocoa  every  three  weeks   ^ 

On  Postage    | 

Total  Saving    ...    3d.  per  week. 

But  I  shaSI  still  pay: 

On  Tea — a  Tax  of  3|d.  per  week. 
On  Coffee — a  Tax  of  i^d.  per  week. 
On  Cocoa — a  Tax  of  ^d.  per  week. 

And  I  shall  still  pay: 

A  Tax  of  2fd.  on  every  pound  of  Sugar. 
A  Tax  of  6d.  on  every  ounce  of  Tobacco. 
A  Tax  of  4d.  on  every  pint  of  Beer. 

The  New  Budget  Does  Next  to  Nothing  For  Me. 

Case  B. 

I  am  a  shopman,  in  a  fairly  good  position.  I  am  married,  and 
5  have  two  children  under  sixteen.  They  cost  me  a  lot  of  money. 
My  salary  is  £6  a  week. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Budget  won't  make  any  practical 
<lifference  to  me.    This  is  all  it  will  save  : — 

Weekly  Saving. 

On  one  pound  of  Indian  Tea   3d. 

On  half  a  pound  of  Coffee    J 

On  half  a  pound  of  Cocoa        ...       ...  J 

On  Postage         ...    ...  i 

Total  Saving    ...    5id.  per  week. 


But  I  shall  still  pay: 

On  Tea — a  Tax  of  7d.  per  week. 
On  Coffee — a  Tax  of  i^d.  per  week. 
On  Cocoa — a  Tax  of  i|d.  per  week. 

And  I  shall  still  pay: 

A  Tax  of  2|d.  on  every  pound  of  Sugar. 
A  Tax  of  6d.  on  every  ounce  of  Tobacco. 
A  Tax  of  4d.  on  every  pint  of  Beer. 

The  New  Budget  Does  Next  to  Nothing  For  Me. 


Case  C. 

I  am  the  Head  Clerk  in  a  Business  House  in  a  provincial 
town.  I  am  married,  and  my  children  are  all  over  sixteen.  My 
salary  is  £3S^  ^  year.  When  I  was  younger  I  saved  a  little  money 
and  bought  the  house  that  we  live  in.  It  is  assessed  at  £30  a 
year,  and  I  pay  income-tax  on  that  as  well  as  on  my  salary. 

I  thought  the  new  Budget  was  going  to  give  me  some  relief, 
but  now  it  seems  very  doubtful.  With  one  hand  the  Government 
is  reducing  the  income-tax,  but  with  the  other  hand  it  is  raising 
the  assessment  of  my  house  on  which  part  of  the  tax  is  paid. 

Apart  fro<m  income-tax,  of  coursev,  there  is  nothing  worth 
mentioning  in  the  Budget  for  me.  I  reckon  that  on  Tea,  Coffee, 
Cocoa,  and  Postage  we  shall  save  about  ninepence  a  week.  But 
we  shall  still  pay  heavily  on  Tea  and  Sugar;  there  is  still  a  tax 
of  6d.  an  ounce  on  my  tobacco,  and  a  tax  of  4d.  a  pint  on  my  wife's 
stout,  and  a  tax  of  8s.  a  bottle  on  the  whiskey  that  we  keep  for 
my  uncle — although  we  can*t  be  sure  whether  he  will  leave  us 
anything  or  not.  There  isn't  much  relief  here — nothing  that  we 
shall  feel. 

But  the  income-tax  part  of  the  business  looks  very  gloomy. 
Last  year  my  tax  came  to  £16  los.  At  the  new  rate  it  will  come 
to  ;^'i3  15s.  If  they  would  leave  it  at  that,  I  should  save  £2  15s. 
a  year.    It  isn't  much ;  but  I  should  be  very  glad  of  it. 

But  here  is  the  snag.  If  they  raise  my  assessment  from  ;^30 
to  £^0  for  the  Property  Tax,  my  total  income-tax  will  be  ;^i6  5s.  ; 
so  that  my  saving  will  be  only  5s.  a  year.  And  if  they  raise  the 
assessment  to  £^Sy  total  income-tax  will  be  £16  17s.  6d.,  or 
7s.  6d.  more  than  I  paid  before.    This  is  not  at  all  pleasant. 


The  New  Budget  Does  Next  to  Nothing  For  Me. 


OUR  RUSSIAiN  GUESTS. 


HESE  are  not  the  peasants  from  the  famine  area.  We 
are  not  saving  them.. 


Our  Russian  Guests  are  people  who  have  tried  to 
overturn  the  present  established  Government  of  Russia* 

Between  two  and  three  years  ago  several  attacks  were 
made  on  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  by  irresponsible 
soldiers,  such  as  Koltchak,  Denekin,  and  Wrangel.  These 
attacking  rebels  were  helped  by  the  Coalition  Government  of 
Great  Britain.  But  they  all  failed.  Their  armies  were  beaten, 
and  they  fled. 

These  enemies  of  the  Russian  Government  dare  not  go 
back  to  Russia;  and  it  appears  that  we  are  entertaining  them. 
The  British  taxpayers  are  paying  for  their  keep  in  Egypt, 
Cyprus,  Malta,  and  other  places. 

Oh  May  ist,  1922,  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Government  stated  what  these  refugees  are 
costing  us.  In  Egypt  (Ismailia)  we  pay  ;£i  is.  yd.  a  week 
for  each  man  ;  in  Cyprus  We  pay  19s.  3d.  a  week  for  each  man  ; 
and  in  Malta  we  pay  17s.  6d.  a  week.  Altogether  these  people 
have  cost  us-j{^i,  130,736.    And  the  cost  is  still  going  on. 

Why  are  we  keeping  these  people  at  all?  We  know  that 
our  Government  wasted  ;^ioo,ooo,ooo  on  vain  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  Russian  Government ;  and  it  seem.s  that  they 
can  still  find  money  for  the  discredited  rebels  who  took  part 
in  those  adventures. 

Are  there  no  good  purposes  at  home  for  which  this  money' 
could  be  used  ? 
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WHAT  THE   LIBERAL  PARTY 
WOULD  DO. 


SOME   OF   THE   FIRST  STEPS. 


IF  the  Liberal  Party  were  to  come  into  p6wer  this 
year  (1922),  these  are  some  of  the  first  things  that  would 
be  done. 

1.  National  expenditure  would  be  reduced  by  at  least 
another  hundred  millions,  and  consequently  some  of  the  taxes 
would  come  off  and  some  of  the  debt  would  be  repaid. 

2.  In  order  to  keep  expenditure  down,  Government 
Department  would  be  rationed  " — particularly  the  Fighting; 
Services. 

3.  All  Protectionist  Taxes  and  other  restrictions  on  the* 
freedom  of  trade  would  be  wiped  out- 

4.  German  Reparations  would  be  finally  fixed  at  a  reason- 
able sum,  and  so  arranged  that  this  sum  could  be  paid  without 
injury  to  anyone. 

5.  The  League  of  Nations  would  become  the  real  key  to- 
the  foreign  policy  of  all  countries,  and  the  world  would  thus 
get  security  and  peace  without  the  burden  of  great 
armaments. 


[The  authority  for  these  statements 
will  he  found  overleaf,) 


THE     niSEt^flll  FIlHSHliICHT. 


WHAT   THE   LIBERAL  PARTY 
WOULD  DO. 


STATEMENTS    BY  LEADERS. 


WE  have  the  right  to  ask  what  the  Liberal  Party  would  do 
if  it  came  into  power.    We  are  all  sick  of  the  Coalition 
Government,  and  we  shall  have  to  get  rid  of  it.  But 
*how  would  its  successors  go  to  work  so  as  to  improve  things  ? 

Answers  to  this  question  were  given  om  several  points  during 
the  meetings  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  in  Blackpool  on 
May  17th,  18th,  and  19th.  These  answers  were  given  by  Liberal 
Xeaders  who  can  speak  with  authority.  Naturally  the  speakers 
were  not  dealing  with  every  subject,  but  they  covered  several  of 
the  most  important  things. 

THE   NATION'S  MONEY. 

Until  Governments  are  less  extravagant  we  shall  never  get  a  reduction  in 
4he  taxes  that  we  can  really  feel. 

On  This 
Mr.  Asquith  says  : 
If  you  ask  what  my  policy  would  be,  I  say  it  would  be  this. 
I  should  get  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  say  : — 

**  *  After  providing  for  necessary  purposes  like  interest 
upon  the  debt,  pensions,  and  so  forth,  /  can  only  afford  for  the 
fighting  and  administrative  services  so  many  million  pounds. 
You  have  to  he  content  with  that.' 

**  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  might  reduce  the  expenditure 
by  fifty  minions,  a  hundred  millions,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  more. 
Anyhow,  these  are  the  lines  on  which  Liberal  finance  would 
, proceed." 


TRADE   AND  EMPLOYMENT. 


Trade  is  s-iill  txtremely  bad.  The  unemployed  are  still  counted  by  the 
million.  This  is  largely  due  to  had  finance,  to  our  huge  national  debt,  to 
heavy  taxes,  and  to  Government  restrictions. 

On  This 

Mr.  Runciman  says  : 

You  must  free  trade  and  let  it  have  a  chance  if  you  are  to 
have  any  trade  on  which  you  can  levy  taxation.  If  we  were  returned 
to  pK>wer,  one  of  our  first  duties  would  be  to  scrap  the  Safeguarding 
of  Industries  Act,  In  our  first  Budget  we  oug-ht  to  drop  out  all 
the  protective  duties,  some  set  up  during"  the  war,  many  of  them 
added  since  the  war.  We  shall  get  rid  of  everything  that  inter- 
feres with  the  free  passag'e  of  commodities  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  Scrap 
the  Reparations  Act.  Get  rid  of  the  silly  notion  that  by  legislation 
you  can  work  the  foreig^n  exchanges  up  and  down.  Let  them 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  they  will  cure  themselves.  Cut  off 
your  expenditure  hy  another  hundred  millions^  and  get  a  surplus 
vv'ith  which  to  redeem  debt.  By  these  means  you  will  help  to  restore 
our  industrial  and  financial  position.'* 

THOSE   FOREIGN  DEBTS. 

But  there  is  another  thing  that  hinders  trade  and  employment .  We  cannot 
get  back  our  great  trade  with  the  countries  of  Europe  until  those  countries 
regain  their  prosperity.  At  present  they  are  held  down  by  impossible  debts — 
the  German  Reparations  debt,  and  the  war-debts  of  our  Allies. 

On  This 

Mr.  Asquith  says : 

**  If  I  am  asked  what  I  would  do,  I  will  tell  you  quite  plainly. 
In  the  first  place,  I  should  scale  down  the  aggregate  of  Germany's 
paper  indebtedness  so  as  to  confine  it  to  the  material  losses  and 
damages  actually  caused  by  the  war. 

Secondly,  I  should  endeavour,  through  the  agency  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  to  arrive  at  the  mode  and  the  terms  of  payment 
such  as  Germany  can  carry  out  without  disaster  or  ruin  either  to 
her  own  trade  or  to  the  trade  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Thirdly,  let  us  be  ready  on  our  part,  and  as  an  ingredient  of 
the  settlement,  to  abandon,  in  favour  of  France  and  of  Belgium, 
our  own  claims  to  reparation,  and  to  cancel  their  indebtedness  to 
us.    That  is  my  policy." 


THE   LEAGUE   OF  NATIONS. 


We  want  feace.  We  want  security.  We  want  a  really  settled  state  of 
things,  so  that  there  need  he  no  big  armies  and  navies.  When  the  war  was 
over,  we  thought  that  we  were  going  to  get  all  this  through  the  League  of 
Nations.  We  have  not  got  it.  And  the  reason  is  thai  the  affairs  of  Europe 
have  been  handled  by  the  Sufreme  Council  (which  means,  by  three  Prime 
Ministers),  and  the  League  of  Nations  has  never  had  its  frofer  -place  and 
power. 

On  This 

Viscount  Grey  says  : 

**  If  a  sincere  and  steady  policy  of  the  use,  encouragement^ 
and  development  of  the  League  of  Nations  had  been  pursued, 
Germany  by  this  time  would  have  been  a  member  of  it,  and  Europe 
might  have  been  on  the  way  to  general  pacification,  instead  of,  as 
it  now  seems,  on  the  way  to  armed  and  opposing  groups.'* 

And  On  This  Also 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  says  : 

Our  real  force  should  be  behind  the  League.  The  League 
needs  one  great  Power  to  say  frankly,  *  We  base  our  wl>ole  foreig"a 
policy  on  the  idea  of  the  League,  and  are  ready  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifice.' 

There  is  one  nation,  still  the  strongest  in  Europe,  still  for 
all  her  sufferings  the  least  shaken  financially,  who  can  give  this 
lead.  The  world  is  waiting  for  Great  Britain  to  give  this  lead ; 
and  she  will  give  it  when  she  has  a  wiser  and  a  bolder  Government. " 


SHORT   OFFICIAL  SUMMARY. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  presented  its 
Annual  Report  to  the  Federation  at  Blackpool  on  J^ay  i^th,  and  the  Report 
was  unani7?iously  adopted.    The  following  sentence  was  part  of  it. 

The  revision  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  establishment  of 
real  peace  with  all  nations,  the  complete  restoration  of  Free  Trade, 
and  the  practice  of  sound  economy  in  national  finance  :  these  are 
the  first  steps  towards  a  revival  of  prosperity  and  contentment ; 
and  these  are  the  first  lines  in  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Party." 


Pnnled  by  Loxlby  Bros.  Ijtd.,  Wliitefriars  House,  CarmeUte  Street.  London,  E.G.  4. 
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THE  MAN 
WHO    HELD    THE  FORT 


[Photo:  Elliott  &  Fry. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  DONALD  MACLEAN,  K.B.E.,  M.R 

Chairman  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 


THE    ItlfiEftAIi  piiflSHlilGHT. 


SIR  DONALD  MACLEAN. 

IT  is  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  more  than  any  other  man, 
who  has  helped  the  Liberal  Party  through  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  time. 

In  December,  191 8,  the  Liberal  Party  had  a 
^eat  shock.  It  was  a  shock  that  came  from  the  inside. 
Although  the  war  was  over,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  many 
other  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament  decided  to  remain 
united  with  the  Conservatives.  This  unnatural  union 
utterly  confused  the  electors  at  the  general  election,  and 
very  few  free  Liberals  were  returned  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  friends  are  not  the  first 
people  to  leave  the  Liberal  Party  and  join  the  Conserva- 
tives. Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  his  friends  did  the 
same  thing  in  1886.  The  Liberal  Party  felt  the  shock 
very  badly  at  that  time  ;  but  it  recovered.  It  recovered 
so  well  that  twenty  years  afterwards  it  had  a  majority  over 
all  other  Parties  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  last  shock — due  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  desertion 
— has  been  pretty  severe.  But  the  Liberal  Party  has  got 
over  it,  as  it  did  before.  II ts  small  band  of  Members  in 
the  House  of  Commons  have  been  a  great  force  ;  it  has 
millions  of  supporters  in  the  constituencies  ;  and  it  is 
ready  for  a  general  election  at  any  time.  Many  people 
have  helped  to  bring  about  this  fine  recovery,  but  the  first 
of  them  all  is  Sir  Donald  Maclean. 

PERSONAL. 

Sir  Donald  Maclean  comes  of  old  Highland  stock  in  the 
Island  of  Tiree,  where  his  forbears  lived  for  hundreds  of  years. 
When  he  was  twenty-three  he  began  to  practise  as  a  solicitor 
;tn  Cardiff.  He  still  carries  on  his  profession  in  both  Cardiff 
and  London,  and  maintains  a  close  and  active  connection  with 
commercial  life*   Long  before  he  came  to  Parliament  he  was 


THH     lilfiElRAIi  piiHSHliICHT. 


a  prominent  worker  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  the 
causes  of  Temperance  and  Child  Welfare,  Sir  Donald  was 
first  elected  lo  Parliament  as  Member  for  Bath  in  1906.  In 
January,  1910,  he  lost  this  seat,  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year  was  elected  for  South  Midlothian  and  Peebles  which  he 
has  continued  to  represent  ever  since.  During  the  War  years 
he  served  on  at  least  three  important  War  Committees,  but 
was  perhaps  most  widely  known  as  Chairman  of  the  House  of 
Commons  Appeal  Tribunal  under  the  Military  Service  Acts. 
He  was  Deputy  Chairman  of  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  191 1  to  1918,  and  since  the  last  General 
Election  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
Parliament. 

MR.  ASQUITH'S  TESTIMONY. 

It  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  Sir  Donald 
Maclean's  great  achievements  that  he  has  successfully  led 
the  Liberal  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  against 
tremendous  odds.  In  spite  of  their  small  numbers,  he  and 
his  fellow  Liberal  members  have  made  LiberaHsm  a  voice 
to  be  listened  to  in  Parliament. 

Speaking  at  a  dinner  given  in  Sir  Donald  Maclean's 
honour  on  April  26th,  1920,  Mr.  Asquith  said  of  him  : — 

It  was  in  one  of  the  darkest  hours  of  our  poUtical 
fortunes  that  he  was  called  on  to  undertake  what  to  many 
observers  appeared  to  be  an  impossible  task.  .  .  . 

What  are  the  qualities  which,  under  conditions  so 
unfavourable,  have  enabled  him  to  impress  his  personality 
on  friend  and  foe  alike  ? 

Unfaltering  courage  and  unwearied  industry.  .  .  . 

He  has  exhibited  from  first  to  last  a  rigid  and 
scrupulous  sense  of  fairness  and  justice.  .  .  . 

He  is  a  man  who  possesses  clean-cut  convictions.  .  . 

He  has  brought  to  the  work  of  leadership  the  most 
priceless  of  all  assets — the  asset  of  character."  {Times, ^ 
April  27th,  1920.) 


THE    lilSEJ^HIi  FliHSHlilGHT. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  ECONOMY. 

Sir  Donald  Maclean  is  the  pioneer  of  economy.  He  was 
the  first  Member  of  Parliament  to  denounce  the  waste  of  public 
money.   He  began  as  soon  as  the  present  Parliament  met. 

On  February  Uth,  1919,  he  said:  Never  was  there 
a  time  when  economy  in  the  public  service  and  on  the  part  of 
the  private  individual  was  so  necessary  as  it  is  now.'*  (House 
of  Commons,  Official  Report.) 

On  March  3rd,  1919,  he  said:  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  grave  apprehension  exists  because  of  the  commitments  of 
this  country  in  the  Northern  part  of  Russia  and  in  Siberia^ 
because  those  commitments  are  enormous  and  they  are 
increasing."   (House  of  CommonSy  Official  Report.) 

On  August  5th,  1919,  he  said:  Everybody  knows  that 
the  number  of  unnecessary  Government  Departments  which 
are  strewn  about  London,  and  have  their  branches  throughout 
the  country,  is  shocking  the  public  conscience  with  regard  to 
national  economy."    (House  of  Commons^  Official  Report.) 

THE  WORK  OF  LIBERALS. 

In  the  course  of  a  speech  in  his  own  constituency  on 
October  6th,  1920,  Sir  Donald  Maclean  said: — 

**  What  is  Liberalism's  main  distinguishing  characteristic? 
It  is  that  it  declines  to  work  for  the  selfish  interests  of 
any  particular  class  of  the  community,  no  matter  how  rich,  how 
poor,  or  haw  small  or  numerous  it  may  be.  It  stands  for  this  above 
all  things,  the  good  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  The 
Liberal  Party  is  at  present  small  in  number  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  it  is  rich  in  supporters  throughout  the  country  in  all 
classes  of  society.  It  has  not  been  unworthy  of  its  past;  and 
whether  in  office  or  out  of  office,  we  shall  steadfastly  continue 
our  work.'* 

NEWSPAPER  COMMENTS. 

Mr.  Lovat  Fraser,  in  the    Sunday  Pictorial,"  May 

2nd,  1922 :  **  One  of  the  few  members  who  protested  against 
the  naval  outlay  was  that  faithful  stalwart,  Sir  Donald 
Maclean." 

'*The  Graphic,"  February  i4tli,  1920:  It  will  surely 
be  remembered  of  him  that  he  kept  the  old  flag  flying  wher> 
his  Party's  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb." 

*'The  Yorkshire  Observer/'  November  25th,  1920: 
**  To-day's  revival  of  Liberalism  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  devotion  and  the  success  with  which  Sir  Donald 
Maclean  faced  the  odds  of  an  unprecedented  Parliamentary 
situation." 

Prlried  by  Loxuri'  Bros.  Ltd,  Wfaltefrlars  House.  Carmelite  Street,  London.  E.G.  4^ 
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MR.  ASQUITH 

ON  THE  AIMS  OF 
LIBERALISM. 


J  N  opening  the  Liberal  Sum- 
mer School  at  Oxford  on 
August    I  St,    Mr.  Asquith 
said  : 

Liberalism  is  not  so  much 
a  creed  as  a  spirit,  which  sees 
in  the  growth  and  development 
of  liberty  the  spring  of  human 
progress. 

IT  AIMS  not  only  at  equality  before  the  law,  but  at  equality  of 
opportunity  ; 

at  the  safeguarding  of  free  thought,  free  speech,  free  trade ; 

at  the  predominance  of  the  general  over  any  class  interest  or 

organisation  of  interests,  whether  these  derive  from  power  or 

wealth  or  monopoly  ; 
at  raising  the  industrial  and  social  level  through  the  instruments 

of  individual  initiative,  of  co-operation,  of  education  in  its 

largest  and  widest  sense  ; 
at  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  taxation  graduated  according 

to  ability  to  pay,  and  made  fruitful  for  communal  purposes  by 

rigid  economy  in  expenditure,  and  by  discouragement  alike  of 

bureaucratic  ambitions  and  military  and  naval  adventures  ; 
at  the  establishment  in  the  international  sphere  of  a  reign  of  peace 

through  a  true  partnership  between  the  peoples,  great  or  small, 
^     on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  and  of  collective  guarantees 

against  aggression  and  wrongdoing." 


WHAT  WE  WANT. 

{The  Voters  1  don't  want  a  great  deal.    I  have  had  such 

a  bad  time  since  the  war  began  eight  years  ago  

^he  Liberal  Cundidate  :  For  six  of  those  eight  years  you 

have  had  the  present  Coalition  Government. 
XThe  Voter :  Yes,  I  know.    As  I  was  saying,  1  have  had 

such  a  bad  time  that  a  few  very  simple  things  will 

satisfy  me. 

Well,  rU  tell  you.  I  want  a  bit  of  peace  and 
quietness  for  one  thing.  And  there's  no  peace  and 
quietness  without  regular  work  and  good  pay.  It's 
no  use  talking  to  me  about  anything  else  when  the 
rent  and  the  food  and  the  clothes  use  up  all  my 
money.  I  want  money  in  my  pocket,  so  that  I  can 
spend  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there  and  not  be  worried 
about  next  week.  When  you  can't  see  your  way 
over  next  week,  there's  no  peace  and  quietness.  Do 
you  see  what  I  mean  ? 
iThe  Liberal  Candidate  :  I  do.  And  I  think  you  have  a 
right  to  it . 

]The  Voter:  V\^ell,  I'm  not  getting  it.  Trade  is  bad.  In 
some  weeks  there's  no  work,  and  very  often  there's 
short  time  ;  and  all  I  can  earn  has  to  be  given  up  to 
the  wife,  and  that  isn't  good  enough.  It  isn't  living, 
do  you  see  ? 

TThe  Liberal  Candidate :  Do  you  know  what  is  the  cause 
of  it  all.? 

TThe  Voter :  Yes,  I  do.  There  ought  to  have  been  plenty 
of  work  and  plenty  of  trade  after  the  war.  It  stands  to 
reason.  For  four  years  there  was  no  work  done, 
practically  speaking.  It  was  all  war.  Well,  when  it 
was  over,  we  ought  to  have  been  busy,  making  up  for 
lost  time.  And  why  aren't  we  ? 

Because  it  isn't  all  over.  Do  you  see?  They're 
still  keeping  it  up.  They  aren't  shooting  Germans 
now,  but  the  beastly  old  war  isn't  done  with.  They 
won't  settle  it  up.  Four  years  ago  the  shooting  was 
stopped,  and  they  haven't  settled  anything  yet. 

The  Liberal  Candidate:  When  you  say  "they,"  I 
suppose  you  mean  the  Allied  Governments  ? 

^he  Voter:  T  mean  Lloyd  George  and  the  British 
.Government.  They're  all  to  blame,  but  I've  nothing 
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to  do  with  those  others.  It  could  have  been  setded 
long  ago  if  Lloyd  George  had  done  right.  He  was 
the  first  to  go  wrong.  He  said  he  would  make 
Germany  pay  for  the  war.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  all  this  trouble.  They've  been  quarrelling  about  it 
for  four  years.  They're  spending  millions  of  money 
to  keep  an  Army  in  Germany,  and  they  don't  get 
back  as  much  as  the  Army  costs. 

Very  bad  business,  I  call  it.  What's  the  result  of 
all  Lloyd  George's  conferences,  and  all  his  promises, 
and  all  his  running  about  ?  Does  he  settle  anything  ? 
Nothing  at  all.  We  get  nothing  but  bad  trade  and 
unemployment  and  worry  ;  and  all  because  they  won't 
settle  the  rotten  old  war. 

'The  Liberal  Candidate  :  It  looks  as  if  you  will  have  to  vote 
for  me  next  time  

The  Voter :  I  shall  vote  for  the  man  that's  straight  on 
getting  rid  of  all  this  war  business. 

The  Liberal  Candidate:  Well,  that's  me.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  stand  for.  (i)  Wipe  out  our  claim  to  German 
reparations.  (2)  Reduce  the  remaining  total  to  a  sum 
which  Germany  can  really  pay  to  France  and  Bel- 
gium. (3)  Wipe  out  France's  war-debt  to  us.  (4) 
As  a  condition  of  these  things,  France  must  agree  to 
a  thorough  reduction  of  armaments  all  round.  (5) 
Withdraw  the  Armies  of  Occupation.  (6)  Bring 
Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations. 
That  is  my  policy. 

The  Voter*:  Now  you're  talking.  That  is  something  like 
ending  the  war.  And  it's  got  to  be  done.  Sweep  out 
all  those  squabbles  over  fancy  debts,  and  then  we 
shall  have  some  decent  trade.  Good  trade  and  good 
work,  and  a  bit  of  ordinary  peaceful  life,  that's  what 
we  want. 

The  Liberal  Candidate  :  Have  you  noticed  that  Lloyd 
George  is  beginning  to  talk  in  this  way  now  ? 

The  Voter:  Yes.  He  fought  one  election  on  making 
Germany  pay,"  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he 
fought  another  on  letting  Germany  off."  But  he 
didn't  make  them  pay,  and  you  couldn't  rely  on  him 
letting  them  off.  We've  had  enough  of  these  quick 
changes.  Wha-t  we  want  now  is  a  bit  of  sure  and 
steady,  a  bit  of  straight  going  on. 
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SAFEGUARDING  OF  INDUSTRIES  ACT 

By  a  Board  of  Trade  Order,  duties  of  33^  per  cent, 
will  now  be  imposed  on  the  following  articles  if  they  come 
from  Germany  :— 

Fabric  Gloves  and  Glove  Fabric. , 
Domestic  Glassware,  not  mounted. 

Illuminating  Glassware,  except  lamp  bulbs  and  chimneys^ 

and  miners'  lamp  glasses. 
'Aluminium,  and  Enamelled  Steel  and  Iron,  Domestic 

Hollow-ware. 


This  will  increase  prices  by  one-third.  English-made 
articles  will  rise  in  price  with  the  German  articles,  and 
the  effect  on  average  prices  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  examples  :  — 

Average  Price        Increased  Price 
before  imposition         as  a  result 


Article. 

of  the  Duty. 

of  the 

Duty* 

s.  d. 

s. 

Fabric  Gloves 

I  6 

2 

0 

Ditto   

...      46  .. 

6 

0 

Aluminium  Saucepans 

20 

2 

Aluminium  Kettles 

30 

4 

0 

Enamelled  Saucepans 

20 

2 

8 

PittO    (heavy)  ... 

60 

8 

0 

Tumblers   

6 

Wineglasses 

9 

I 

0 

Butter  Dishes 

I  3 

I 

8 

Celery  Jars   ...  ... 

26 

3 

4 

REPEAL   THE  ACT. 
'As  soon  as  the  Act  is  in  full  operation, 

(1)  The  downward  tendency  in  prices  will  be  reversed. 

(2)  The  housewife  will  lose  the  small  benefit  she  has 
recently  felt  from  cheaper  prices. 

(3)  The  number  of  things  people  can  afford  to  buy  will 

decrease. 

(4)  More  unemployment  will  result. 

[Therefore  Liberals  say — 

REPEAL   THE  ACT. 
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DO  YOU  REALISE  HOW  MUCH  YOU 
ARE  PAYING  IN  TAXES? 

This  year  the  Government  will  raise  in  taxes 
;!{^ 7 2 9, 400,000.  There  are  about  10,000,000  families 
who  have  to  share  this  burden,  so  the  average  sum  that 
each  will  pay  amounts  to  £75* 

The  average  amount  paid  in  taxes  by  each 
family  per  week  is  £1  8s. 

The  corresponding  amount  before  the  war  was  6s.  3d. 

This  means  that,  after  every  allowance  has  heen  made 
for  the  war,  your  money  is  being  wasted  hy  the 
extravagant  Coalition  Government. 

The  Government  also  raises  money  from  non-tax 
sources — the  Post  Office,  for  example.  The  total  amount 
spent  is  equal  to  15s.  per  family  per  week".  The 
following  figures  show  some  of  the  things  upon  which  this 
is  spent  : — 

HOW  THE  TAXES  ARE  SPENT. 


War  Costs  (Interest  on  Debt, 
Pensions,  Grants,  etc., 
and  Armaments)        ...  1 

Education   

Housing   

Old  Age  Pensions   


4 
2 


0 
0 
6 


Cost 
per 
Family 

per 
Week. 


Note. — Out  of  every  £i  spent,  135.  gd.  is  for  wars, 
past,  present,  and  future. 
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THE  COALITION  GOVERNMENT 
AND  BAD  TRADE. 

Everybody  knows  that  trade  is  bad.  And  this  is 
largely  the  fault  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Coalition 
Government. 

(1)  The  Coalition  have  indulged  in  reckless  extrava- 
gance. The  resulting  burden  of  taxation  has  seriously 
affected  industry.  On  November  9th,  192 1,  even  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  Robert  Horne) 
admitted  this:  High  taxes  are  one  of  the  causes  of 
unemployment  to-day." 

(2)  The  Coalition  have  introduced  a  number  of 
Protectionist  measures  ;  and  tariffs,  whatever  else  they 
do,  always  hinder  international  trade.  The  Reparations 
Act,  the  Dyestuffs  Act,  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries 
Act — all  these  have  helped  to  make  trade  bad. 

(3)  The  Coalition  have  deliberately  lost  some  of  our 
best  markets,  by  carrying  on  little  wars  "  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  They  spent  nearly  100,000,000  in  fight- 
ing Russia,  so  that  our  important  Russian  trade  has 
practically  disappeared. 

(4)  The  Coalition  have  prevented  the  economic 
recovery  of  Europe,  by  their  failure  to  treat  Reparations 
and  Debts  in  a  businesslike  way.  They  have  not  made 
Germany  pay,  but  by  making  impossible  demands  they 
have  ruined  our  trade. 

Shipping  Figures. 
The  loss  of  trade  with  Germany  and  Russia  is 
immediately  seen  by  comparing  the  tonnage  of  shipping 
entered  at  British  Ports  and  cleared  from  our  Ports  to 
those  countries  in  19 13  and  1921.  In  the  latter  year,  the 
Baltic  Ports  included  in  Russia  in  19 13  may  be  added, 
and  even  then  the  loss  is  very  striking  : — 


Germany — 

1913- 

1921. 

Entered 

2,537,581 

903*005 

Cleared 

...  5,810,076 

1,382,321 

Russia — 

Entered 

—    3,943^698  ... 

186,312 

Cleared 

...  3,660,914 

i55»747 

Other  Baltic  Ports- 

Entered 

763,309 

Cleared 

422,768 

THE  DECLINE  IN  TRADE. 

The  action  of  the  Coalition  Government  in  destroying 

our  markets  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  elsewhere,  has 

seriously  affected  British  employment.    We  are  no  longer 

able  to  send  large  quantities  of  British  manufactures  to 

Germany,  as  the  following  examples  of  quantities  exported 

show  : —  T- 

British  Exports  to  Germany. 

Steel  Bars 
Steel  Plates 
Textile  Machinery 
Cotton  Yarns 
Worsted  Yarns  ... 
Silk  Piece  Goods  ... 
Boots  and  Shoes  ... 

The  loss  in  connection  with  Russia  is  shown  by  the 
following  examples  : — 

British  Exports  to  Russia. 


1913- 

192 1. 

...  tons 

5.301 

I 

yy 

13,810 

Nil 

yy 

13.917 

341 

yy 

23,172 

•  6,635 

yy 

13.15^ 

.  4>245 

768 

Doz.  prs. 

33,666 

466 

1913- 

192 1. 

Steel  Bars 

...  tons 

5,368 

15 

Steel  Plates   

yy 

19.394 

16 

Textile  Machinery 

IS.30S 

Cotton  Yarns 

yy 

1,092 

Worsted  Yarns 

yy 

710 

Nil' 

The  Loss  of  Imports. 

Of  course,  the  imports  from  Germany  and  Russia 
have  declined  correspondingly.  The  resulting  decrease 
in  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  partly  accounts  for  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  decline  in  Imports 
to  Great  Britain  from  Germany  and  Russia  in  19 13  and 
1921  : — 


Wheat 

Oats  

Sugar 

Wood  Pulp  ... 
Leather  Hides 


Wheat 
Barley 

Oats  

Flax  and  Flax  tow 
Hides   


From  Germany, 

1913.  1921. 

cwts.        447,600  ...  100 

yy          3*422,300  ...  28,700 

yy         18,749,566  ...  23 

tons            40^872  ...  5,430 

cwts.          62,293  •••  260 
From  Russia. 

1913.  1921. 

cwts.      5,011,100  ...  Nil 

6,105,000  ...  Nil 

,,        2,784,000  ...  Nil 

tons            81,577  ...  662 

cwts.         149,470  ...  7,726 
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HOW  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  WOULD 
REVIVE  TRADE. 

\  What  is  needed  to  revive  trade  is  the  complete 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  Coalition  Government. 

When  the  Liberals  come  into  power  they  will  restore 
trade  to  its  former  prosperous  condition  by  adopting  the 
follov/ing  measures  : — 

(1)  -THE  LIBERALS  WILL  STOP  WASTE. 

This  will  make  possible  a  reduction  of  taxation,  and  leave  more 
money  to  be  utilised  in  developing  industry. 

(2)  -THE  LIBERALS  WILL  ABOLISH  TARIFFS. 

All  the  barriers  against  trade  erected  by  the  Coalition  Government — 
especially  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act — will  be  swept  away. 
British  industries  can  only  flourish  under  Free  Trade. 

(3)  -THE    LIBERALS  WILL   GET   BACK  THOSE 

LOST  MARKETS. 

The  Reparations  question  will  be  placed  on  a  businesslike  footing 
so  that  Germany  can  again  become  a  customer  for  British  goods ;  inter- 
Allied  indebtedness  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  prevent  economic 
revival;  real  peace  and  security  will  be  maintained  through  the  League 
of  Nations. 

(4)  -THE    LIBERALS    WOULD    BRING  ABOUT 

BETTER  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  INDUSTRY. 

They  intend  to  see  that  peace  and  harmony  are  secured  by  giving 
fair  play  to  both  sides.  They  would  form  a  Council  in  which  full 
discussion  could  be  given  to  industrial  matters ;  they  would  extend  the 
Trade  Boards  which  protect  both  the  worker  and  the  good  employer ; 
and  they  would  encourage  schemes  giving  the  worker  a  share  in  the 
management  of  industry. 

VOTE  FOR  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY 

and  secure 

REDUCED  TAXATION, 
FREE  TRADE, 
CHEAPER  LIVING, 
LESS  UNEMPLOYMENT. 
PEACE  IN  INDUSTRY, 

and 

A   REVIVAL  OF  TRADE. 


Pttnted  by  Loxuty  Bhor.  Ltd.,  Whltfifi  iare  IlouRe,  Carm<»lite  Street,  London,  K.C.  4. 

September,  1922. 
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WHAT  A  LIBERAL  ASSOCIATION 
DOES. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Association? 

If  not,  you  should  join  at  once  and  help  to 
secure — 

FOR  THE  COUNTRY, 

An  advancement  of  the  Liberal  cause,  which 
will  bring  Peace,  National  Economy,  Free 
Trade,  and  the  Revival  of  Industry. 

FOR  LIBERALISM, 

A  strong  organisation  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  it,  both  now  or  when  the 
election  comes. 

FOR  YOURSELF, 

New  congenial  acquaintances  ;  an  interest  in 
Liberal  public  meetings,  social  events,  etc.  ; 
and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are 
doing  all  that  an  individual  can  do  to  put  an 
end  to  a  Government  of  war  and  waste,  and 
to  replace  it  by  a  better  one. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  it  was  more 
important  than  it  is  now  for  Liberals  to  join  the 
active  forces  of  the  local  Liberal  Association.  If  you 
want  the  country  to  be  saved  from  the  wasters  and 
the  war-makers,  you  must  do  your  bit. 
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TH^  MUDDLE  WITH  THE  TURKS. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  not  kept  the  Turks  out  of  Europe. 

He  has  given  them  Constantinople  and  Eastern  Thrace 
(a  large  European  area). 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  done  nothing  for  the  Freedom  of 
the  Straits. 

The  Turks  have  not  threatened  to  close  the  Straits.  They 
want  the  Straits  to  be  free. 

There  has  only  been  one  risk  of  trouble  in  the  Straits,  and 
that  was  that  war  might  break  out  between  Britain  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  brought  tis  to  the  very  brink  of  a  war 
with  Turkey.  If  we  had  not  been  saved  by  other  people y  we 
should  have  been  at  war  now. 

I T   is   not   merely   once  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
blundered  in  the  Near  East.    He  has  blundered  over 
and  over  again.    After  the  Turks  were  beaten  in 
19 1 8,  there  need  not  have  been  any  further  trouble.  It 
was  Mr.  George  himself  who  made  the  trouble,  and  he 
came  within  an  ace  of  making  a  new  war. 

Here  are  six  facts  to  be  remembered. 

I. 

The  Turks  surrendered  in  October,  19 18,  but  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  did  not  conclude  peace  with  the  old 
Turkish  Government  till  August  loth,  1920 — nearly  two 
years  afterwards.  By  this  time  the  peace  was  no 
good,  because  the  Turks  had  used  the  interval  to  set  up 
a  new  Government  and  a  new  Army. 

n. 

In  May,  1920,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  (as  one  of  the 
Supreme  Council)  set  the  Greeks  on  to  fight  the  Turks. 

III. 

In  February,  192 1,  Mr.  George  tried  in  vain  to  stop 
the  war  between  Greeks  and  Turks. 


IV. 

Later  in  the  year  192 1  (in  the  Summer)  Mr.  George 
backed  the  Greeks  to  fight  again,  whilst  France  was 
backing  Turkey. 

In  September  J  1922,  the  Greeks  were  finally  beaten. 
A  joint  attempt  was  made  by  Britain y  France y  and  Italy 
to  settle  the  whole  thing.  A  reasonable  note  was  sent 
to  th£  Turks  by  the  three  Powers y  and  our  General  in 
Turkey  (Sir  Charles  Harington)  got  into  peaceable  talk 
with  the  Turkish  leaders.  Everything  was  going  wellj 
and  there  was  no  need  for  excitement.  But  whilst  these 
things  were  going  on  Mr.  George  twice  raised  a  cry  of 
war — without  any  necessity  y  and  greatly  to  the  danger 
of  everybody  concerned.    This  is  what  he  did. 

V. 

On  September  i6th,  the  day  after  the  peaceable  Joint 
Note  had  been  sent,  Mr.  George  published  a  war-like 
Manifesto,  calling  upon  the  Colonies  to  send  soldiers  for 
the  defence  of  the  hallowed  soil  of  Gallipoli.  He 
did  this  without  consulting  our  Allies,  and  without  holding 
a  Cabinet  Meeting. 

VI. 

Again  on  September  29th,  when  General  Harington 
was  getting  on  well  in  his  arrangements  for  peace, 
Mr.  George  and  the  Cabinet  instructed  him  to  issue  a 
provocative  ultimatum  to  the  Turks. 


Fortunately,  General  Harington  did  not  issue  the 
ultimatum,  and  in  the  end  an  agreement  was  arrived  at — 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  reckless  and  war-like 
interference. 


Whatever  excuses  Mr.  George  may  offer,  these  are 
the  plain  facts.  They  prove  that  he  is  uncertain, 
unbalanced,  and  unwise.   They  prove  that  he  is 
not  a  safe  man. 


THE     liIBEf^flLt  FliHSHIilGHT. 


EXPENDITURE  ON 
ARMAMENTS, 

The  leading  countries  of  the  world  are  all  spending 
more  on  Armaments  now  than  they  did  before  the  War — 
which  was  to  end  wars. 


Most  of  them  are  spending  at  least  one-hfth  of  their 
total  income  on  Armaments,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures  taken  from  the  ectimates  for  the  current  year  : — 


Percent.ae€ 

Currency. 

Expenditure 

ct  Revenue 

Counu-y. 

(in 

Total 

on 

spent  on 

Millions.) 

Revenue. 

Armements. 

Armaments. 

Belgium 

Francs 

4.812 

798 

16.6 

Czechoslovakia 

Kronen 

I  1,726 

3,ioS 

26.5 

France  ... 

Francs 

22,SSj 

4,921 

21.5 

Germany 

Marks 

105,058 

4,695 

4-5 

Greece  ... 

Drachmae 

1.353 

255-3 

Italy   

Lire 

14,323 

2,490 

Poland  

Marks 

65,496 

60,950 

93- 1 

Serb-Croat- 

Slovene  State 

Dinars 

4>778 

1,489 

31.2 

United  Kingdom 

£ 

910 

167 

1S.4 

United  States  ... 

3,330 

801 

24.0 

The  United  Kingdom  estimates  for  Armaments  were 
double  those  in  the  last  pre-war  Budget.  The  only 
countries  that  are  spending  less  are  those  whose 
Armaments  were  limited  by  the  Peace  Treaties. 

As  long  as  we  have  big  armies  and  navies  we  shall 
have  wars.  If  Great  Britain  would  take  the  lead,  we 
could  get  an  all-round  reduction  through  the  League  of 
Nations.  Why  doesn't  the  British  Government  put  its 
back  into  that  ? 

It  is  time  to  have  a  Government 
that  will  work  hard  for  Peace. 


LOiiBY  Lro£.  LiiiiTED,  Printers,  Wiiit/^lriftrs  House,  C^irmelite  Street,  LoEdon,  E.C.  4. 

October,  1922. 
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